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EVERAL BREEDS of cattle in the United States are 
recognized as dairy breeds. Although much alike in 
what is known as general dairy conformation, these breeds 
differ to some extent in certain characteristics. What these 
characteristics are, the factors to consider in selecting a 
breed, and the history of the origin and development of the 
breeds are questions of interest to both the beginner and the 


established breeder of dairy cattle. These are the topics 
discussed in this bulletin. 

This bulletin supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 893, Breeds of 
Dairy Cattle. 


Washington, D. C. Issued February, 1925 
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DAIRY CATTLE BREEDS 
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DAIRY CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


A CCOR DING to estimates made by the United States Department 
4 of Agriculture there were about 34,000,000 dairy cattle of all 
ages in the United States on January 1, 1924. Three per cent of 
these cattle, or about 1,000,000, are purebred, and represent six 
breeds, namely, Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Dutch Belted, Guernsey, 
Holstein-Friesian, and Jersey. The improvement that must be made 
in the 97 per cent that are not purebred must come largely from the 
3 per cent that are purebred. Likewise, any increase in the number 
of our purebred dairy cows, and even the maintenance of our grade 
dairy herds at their present number and efficiency, will be accom- 
plished principally through the use of purebred bulls. For these 
reasons purebred dairy cattle have played in the past and will play 
in the future a very important réle in the dairy industry of the Nation. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF BREEDS 


Tables 1 and 2 show the number and distribution of the various 
breeds in the United States, by sections and by States. The informa- 
tion in Table 1, showing total number of each breed on January 1, 
1920, was brought out by an inquiry sent to 14,000 special livestock 
reporters of the branch then known as the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Grades and scrubs were listed with the respective breeds to which 
they seemed to belong. 

Table 2 shows the number of registered — of the dairy 
breeds on January 1, 1920, as ascertained by the census. 

Table 3 gives the average annual production of milk and butterfat 
to date (1924) of the cows having official yearly records in the breed 
associations. 
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TaBLe 1.—Estimated number and _ percentage of cattle of dairy breeds, including 
purebreds and grades, in the United States, reer 1, 1920, win sections 


ial North | North North South | South | 
Total States | Atlantic] Central, | Central, 'Atlantic| Central 
eS |'states | East West | States States | | 


Number |Percent| Percent) Percent | Percent Per cent 

Ayrshire - -- 412, 000 1.8 5.8 . 8 1.9 
Swi 170, 000 9 oe .3 

Dutch Belted 157, 000 -6 5 ‘3 6 3 
Guernsey 1, 993, 000 8.4 10.6 12.1 11.9 8.4 
Holstein-Friesian 11, 069, 000 47.4 65. 3 56. 2 64.3) 21.1 
29. 4 
0 


7 


L3 3 


SORNEY..n55-—5 055 seoseeeracacen 9,554,000} 40.9} 17.3 30.0} 69.2 


23, 355,000 | 100.0) 100.0 | 100. 100.0 | 100.0} 1 
' } ! | 


TaBLE 2.—Purebred (registered) cattle of the dairy breeds on farms in 1920, by 
States and sections, as shown by the census 


ee ai | i Brown Guern- | Holstein- All 
Division and State * Swiss | sey Friceian s Ral 


United States ---........- 916, 602 30, 509 | 8, 283 79, 446 | 528, 621 
= a — a 
Geographic Divisions: 
New England 85, 724 349 10, 311 42, 721 
Middle Atlantic 239, 764 1, 904 21, 114 171, 124 
East North Central | 289, 859 73: | 29,640) 185,475 
West North Central | 106, 967 | 8, 250 62, 055 
South Atlantic. ............ 49, 119 | 5, 949 15, 445 
East South Central 34, 651 | 298 5, 902 
West South Central 43, 268 } 263 9, 724 
Mountain - --.-- es a | | 838 12, 689 
Pacific 44, 716 2, 783 23, 486 


New England: 








i RS 


oan 15, 683 1, 836 7, 206 
New Hampshire 10, 750 | 1, 151 6, 695 
] 28, 549 2, 193 13, 413 
Massachusetts_-----_- 56 18, 807 5 3, 348 10, 006 
Rhode Island ea 1, 651 542 
Connecticut 10, 284 " 1, 566 4, 859 
Middle ——— 
New Y 153, 037 114, 662 
New Jersey 11, 538 23 7 | 7,810 
Pennsylvania 3 | 75,189 48, 652 
East North Central: 
hi 70, 882 
Indiana- - -- 21, 115 
SD Ss genial cae 36, 412 
ichi 46, 533 

Wisconsin 114, 917 | 1,712 
West North Central: | 

Minnesota 3 39 
. 271 | 

Missouri 7 110 
North Dakota-- 
South Dakota | ; : 
pO SS ee aad 7, 873 | | | ‘ 5, 36 1, 275 


4, 784 
South Atlantic: | 
Delaware | f 172 
Maryland | 5 73 2, 323 
District of Columbia 5 | 
Virginia | 3, 223 
West Virginia | 333 , 134 | 2, 546 
a Carolina 7 c | 4, 978 
3, 389 
6, 224 


2, 380 

East South Central: | 
Kentucky t 6, 421 
‘Tennessee <al i | 9, 424 
Alabama -- - wal ’ 4, 608 
Mississippi | d ; | 6, 571 
West South Central: 

















, 4, 627 
Louisiana 2 é 2, 201 


Oklahoma ail 5, 104 
18, 718 
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TABLE 2.—Purebred (registered) cattle of the dairy breeds on farms in 1920, by 
States and sections, as shown by the census—Continued 


Jersey 
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Allother 
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fiat 14, ’ Ayr- Brown | Guern- 
Division and State Total shire Swiss sey 

Mountain: 
PEs enitacnewnsadae - 3, 451 13 54 176 
3 eS ee 4, 138 46 48 197 
@ Wyoming... __. 1 071 21 14 31 
} Ce asin ec cdd andes 6, 448 114 30 241 
New Mexico. ; : eI Recad ctnaeteaireatiaiinncd 42 
Arizona. - - - -- 2, 772 | WO Bestcaceass 48 
Uteh.... eS SF: n es eclectic cateaticaaa 93 
PEE ik ons Ganace aan 405 DE inwathe wen 10 

Pacific: 

Washington -_. 12, 720 | 404 69 941 
One. 355.5 255.. 12, 852 | 323 | 135 697 
COMI hdc cimd eeenante 19, 144 | 595 | 36 1, 145 
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I gE oot bacdintadtccakamee 5,790 | Jan. 1, 1924 

ee : SO has cc ks 

BG TE esasacvchhwicacccbedscned ia | eee ei ..do_. 

Guerneey.......-...-. - 19, 631 |.....do_. 3s 

Holstein-F riesian -_--._---- é 16, 094 |__...do__ 2 

WNT a 25 sos. ka Sand See ea da oktenad | 18, 200 }. ....@&........ 
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other dairy characteristics. 


become high grade. The names of the 


the word purebred or grade. 


1 Including animals reported as purebred, but with breed not specified. 


TABLE 3.—Average yearly production of milk and butterfat of the cows 


Milk 


Pounds 


WHAT IS A DAIRY BREED? 
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Butterfat 
|Quantity| Test 
Pounds | Per cent 

404. 36 3. 97 

| 471.63 | 4.01 
| 3. 71 
| 5. 00 
3. 39 

| 5. 36 





The term ‘dairy breed” has been accepted by stockmen and 
investigators as referring to the breeds of cattle that are especially 
well fitted for the production of milk and butterfat. 


Such breeds 


represent the efforts made by breeders of many generations toward 
improving the milking capacity of certain classes of cows. 
of this fact the inherent tendency of purebred dairy cattle to produce 
milk is greater than that of a native or unimproved cow. 
inherent capacity is transmitted to the offspring. 
mating of a purebred dairy animal with a native or scrub produces a 
grade cain which is superior to the scrub in production and in 


Because 


This 


As a result, the 


A purebred dairy animal is one that meets the requirements for 
registration laid down by the association for that breed in the United 
States. A grade is the offspring resulting from mating a purebred 
with a scrub, or from mating animals not purebred but having close 
purebred ancestors. The offspring of a purebred and a grade is 
also a grade, and through progressive apron such animals 

yreeds (Ayrshire, Brown 
Swiss, etc.) may refer to either purebreds or grades; but to prevent 
misunderstanding it is desirable to precede the breed name with 


In addition to the breeds of dairy cattle mentioned, certain other 
breeds having good milking qualities are kept for dairy purposes. 






ee 


— 
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Such cattle, which are often referred to as dual-purpose animals 

because of their ability to produce satisfactory carcasses as well as a 

good milk flow, include the Shorthorn, Red Polled, and Devon. The 
ualities of these are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 612, “‘ Breeds of 
eef Cattle.” 


REGISTRATION 


A purebred dairy animal is one whose sire and dam are eligible to 
be recorded by name and number in a register of the breed, commonly 
called the herdbook. An animal thus qualified may itself be 
recorded in the same herd register, provided the sire and dam are 
registered, and provided it also oantilies with regard to color. Addi- 
tional rules oni requirements for registration are laid down by the 
various breed organizations. Copies of these rules may be obtained 
by writing to the association concerned, as listed on page 32 of this 
bulletin. 

In addition to the herd register, there is for each breed another 
register in which are entered the names of purebred cows that have 
completed records meeting specified requirements of milk and butter- 
fat production under definite regulations. Bulls that have a certain 
number of tested daughters are also recorded in this register. This 
record of tested cows and proved bulls is called by various names— 
Advanced Registry for the Ayrshires and Dutch Belted, Register 
of Production for the Brown ‘5wiss, Advanced Register for the 
Guernseys and Holsteins, and Register of Merit for the Jerseys. 

The requirements for admission to this special register of produc- 
tion and the rules under which the records are made vary somewhat 
with different breeds. Detailed information on this point may be 
obtained from the breed associations concerned. 


WHICH BREED TO SELECT 


Sometimes too much emphasis is given to the question which breed 
to choose, and too little to the matter of getting good individuals— 
that is, those that are well bred and high producers. There are three 
points, however, that should be considered in deciding which breed 
toselect. These are: (1) The breed that predominates in the locality 
where the new herd is to be located, (2) personal preference. and (3) 
market requirements for the product. 


THE BREED THAT PREDOMINATES 


A dairyman just starting with purebreds may feel that since all 
his neighbors have one breed of cattle, he should get another breed 
so as to have a monopoly in the business of selling breeding stock. 
There is no question shout the monopoly, but there would probably 
be no business to monopolize. It is difficult for an isolated small 
breeder to dispose of his surplus stock to advantage, while if there are 
many breeders with the same breed buyers are attracted to the locality 
because of the better chance to get the desired animals from one or 
more of the several breeders. 

There are other advantages to a dairyman in having the same breed 
as his neighbor, such as the possibility of exchanging bulls, and of 
owning good purebred bulls cooperatively. These advantages are 
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obtained by those having grade herds as well as by those with pure- 
breds. Then there is also the opportunity for taking advantage of 
special breed sales of surplus stock, and lastly, the advantage of 
bringing the community together in other endeavors which usually 
result where there is but one breed. 


PERSONAL PREFERENCE 


In a district where no breed is established, or in sections where all 
the different breeds are about equally represented, the prospective 
breeder must be guided largely by his personal preference. A person 
usually takes a liking to one breed, for reasons not easily explainable. 
Naturally he would take more interest in caring for sanmels of that 
breed than for those of a breed that he does not like so well. 

Personal preference, however, must not overshadow the matter. of 
quality of individual animals. If high-producing individuals of the 
breed not so well liked are available at reasonable cost, and individuals 
of the same quality, of the breed well liked, are not available except 
at a much hiataat cost, it may be wiser to select the former, for usually 
a dairyman soon begins to like a breed with which he is doing well. 


MARKET REQUIREMENTS FOR PRODUCT 


Market requirements for the product should not be overemphasized 
in selecting the breed. For a time a dairyman may sell his product 
in a market where low-testing milk has the advantage, while later the 
conditions may be changed, and a high-testing milk will sell to better 
advantage. Obviously, a breeder can not shift from one breed to 
another to meet the fluctuations in market demands. 

When selling to a city milk plant, however, the price paid for the 
extra fat over the basic test, or Jadutted from the itendent orice when 
the milk is below basic test, may well be considered in achive the 
breed. The point here is that sometimes in some whole-milk markets 
the differential may favor high-testing milk, and at other times or in 
other markets it may favor low-testing milk. 

In summing up the matter of which breed to select, this point 
should be kept in mind—there are good cows and poor cows in all 
breeds, and, other things being equal, the breeder or dairyman who 
gets good individuals to begin with will have a good chance for success, 
no matter what breed he selects. 


THE SCORE CARD 


Each breed association has a scale of points, or score card, for bulls 
and cows of that breed. The card gives definite values for the various 
characteristics of conformation, and emphasizes points requiring spe- 
cial attention from breeders. The purpose of the score card is to teach 
beginners the art of judging, and also to encourage the formation of 
what is considered by breeders, through their associations, as the 
ideal type. It tends to make the breed uniform in appearance. The 
scale of points for a cow is given in this bulletin with the description 
of each breed: 

In order to make the score cards more useful, a diagram is given in 
Figure 1, which names and locates the various parts referred to on 
the score cards. 
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Fic. 1.—Diagram of cow showing parts 


1. Poll. 5. Arm or forearm. 28. Udder. 

2. Forehead. . Knee. 29. Teats. 

3. Bridge of nose. . Shank. 30. Hook, or hook bone. 
4. Cheek. . Ankle. 31. Pelvic arch. 

5. Jaw. 9. Hoof. 32. Pin bone, thurl, or rump 
j. Neck. . Fetlock. bone. 

7. Crest of neck. . Crop. 33. Thigh. 

8. Throat. 22. Chine. 34. Stifle. 

9. Dewlap. . Loin. 35. Hock. 

10. Brisket. . Flank. 36. Switch or brush of tail. 
. Withers. 5. Milk well. 37. Escutcheon 

2. Shoulder. 3. Milk vein, or mammary 

3. Point of shoulder. vein. 

tlbow. . Navel. 


AYRSHIRE 


‘ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Ayrshire breed originated in southwestern Scotland, in the 
county of Ayr, in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Doubt- 
less cattle from several padi benad countries were used in the forma- 
tion of the breed, though there is no record of direct foreign importa- 
tions to the county of Ayr at that time. While this foreign blood 
probably had a good effect on the ultimate value of the breed, the sub- 
stantial and efficient development of the breed seems to have come 
about mostly through subsequent judicious selection and mating. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations into the United States occurred in 1822. 
Since then Ayrshires have been imported almost every year, either 
from Scotland or Canada. As indicated by Tables 1 and 2, there are 
about 30,000 registered Ayrshires in the United States, and about 
400,000 grades carrying more or less Ayrshire blood. These cattle are 
found scattered through 38 of the 48 States of the Union, though by 
far the largest numbers are to be found in the Northeastern States. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Ayrshire has a well-built, stocky body, not heavily covered 
with flesh, but giving the appearance of great vigor and vitality. 
The calves weigh from 60 to 80 pounds at birth. The weight of 
mature bulls varies from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, with an average of 
about 1,650 pounds, while mature cows range in weight from 850 
to 1,250 pounds, and average about 1,050 pounds. 

The color varies from almost pure white to nearly all cherry red or 
brown, with any combination of these colors. Usually the tail is 
white. The horns are large, and turn gracefully outward, then for- 
ward and back, giving a distinctive appearance to the head. 

Ayrshire cows are noted for their symmetrical udders, which extend 
well forward and back, with no tendency to be pendent. The quar- 
ters are generally even, the teats medium in size and well sine 


Fic. 2.—Ayrshire bull, Hobsland Lucky Star 29186. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1923 
10196°—25t -2 
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Fic. 3.—Ayrshire bull, Beuchan Peter Pan 12971. Fifty-six of his daughters are in the advanced regist 


Fic. 4.—Ayrshire cow, Lily of Willowmoor 22269. Champion butterfat producer of the breed 












Fic. 5.—Ayrshire cow, Garclaugh May Mischief 27944. Champion milk producer of the breed 


Scale of points for Ayrshire cow 





ICME 3 <5 
Forehead, broad and cle: rly defined ____- : 5 : ‘5 1 
Horns, wide set on and inclining upward_ . rae 1 
Face, of medium length, slightly dished; clean cut, showing veins 2 
Muzzle, broad and strong without co¢ urseness, nostrils large_--_---- 1 
Jaws, wide at the base and strong_.__..__..-.-.-----.---- os 1 
Eyes, full and bright with placid expression. ; aT 3 
Ears, of medium size and fine, carried alert__- 1 
Neck, fine throughout, throat clean, neatly joined to head and shoulders, 
of good length, moderately thin, nearly free from loose skin, elegant in 
bearing pe a ae has mre cf teh 
POR Cees on oe a Pe er oe 
Shoulders, light, good. distance through from point to point but 
sharp at withers, smoothly blending into body __--_---- ve 2 
Chest, low, deep and full between back and forelegs maa a 
Brisket, light Wilby Ss Pe eRe ae ee Oe Ne eee. Oe Ae oe J 
Legs and feet, legs straight and short, well apart, shanks fine and 
smooth, joints firm, feet of medium size, round, solid and deep j 
Hoty. 25 es s=. oe cs 
Back, short and straight, chine lean, sh rp and opel n . jointed- “pe 4 
Loin, broad, strong, and level___.____-__------ SALA Seas ‘ 2 
Ribs, long, broad, wide apart, and well sprung---_--- 3 
Abdome n, capacious, deep, firmly held up with strong muscular 
development_ tae Be et eo a Jie 
Flank, thin and are hing__ WR BAN er Naess che ee J 1 


Hind quarters a ce? ees See eee eae 3 
Rump, wide, le vel, Jong from hooks to pin bones, a reasonable 
pelvic arc NM spc, ache ce a ae ns 3 
Hooks, wide apart and not projec ting above back nor unduly over- 
laid with fat___..._.--- 
Pin bones, high, wide apart . 
Thighs, thin, long and wide apart am 
2 Tail, fine, long, and set on level with bac k_ 
; Legs and fe et, legs strong, short, straight, when viewed from behind 
and set well apart; shanks fine and smooth, joints firm, feet 
medium size, round, solid, and deep. _............-..-------- 2 
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Scale of points for Ayrshire cow—Continued 


Udder, long, wide, deep but not pendulous nor fleshy; firmly attached to 
the body, extending well up behind and far forward; quarters even; 
sole nearly level and not indented between teats, udder veins well 
GAVELOOU ANG DIMMIY "VENI ] ccs oon Lo dec c Sod ue o oat ae 22 

Teats, evenly placed, distance apart from side to side equal to half the 

breadth of udder, from back to front equal to one-third the length; 

length 214 to 31% inches, thickness in keeping with length, hanging 


BErNonniodiany SANG ot TApering. . 62-2: 2-2 os eo ce ewes 8 
Mammary veins, large, long, tortuous, branching, and entering large 

MENON CN etre goe le Min ae oC oe kee nen ce en eae wea e 5 
en , distinctly defined ea thighs, and extending well 

MW ibe at  wa tia ae ewe ew ome cannon wh agen seeder baa 2 


Color, red of any shade, brown, or ‘these with white; mahogany and 
white, or white, each color distinctly defined. (Brindle markings 


allowed but not ‘desired.) eS merc 2 ere ool 2 aa eee Su ia 2 
COMIN SS Sorte ic a ere one ae re oe a Ce SE Ls Lin 6 
Skin, medium thickness, mellow, and elastic_____._________-_---- 3 
BOMINS DN UNG Se Se ee. oe ae aa : 2 
Secretions, oily, of rich brown or yellow color_--_--__-_-_--- 3 


Style, active, vigorous, showing strong character, temperament inclined 


to nervousness but se Goce... Se eect saad STR IE  a5a 4 
Weight, at maturity not less than 1,000 pounds____.._._..-._----------- 4 
PRN ee ee a eae eta ee pee ee ere ss Skew eiae eee 100 


PRODUCTION 


Ayrshire milk contains a percentage of butterfat that is about the 
average of all the dairy breeds. The 5,790 cows and heifers that 
completed official records up to January 1, 1924, produced an average 
of 10,190 pounds of milk per cow, containing 404.36 pounds of butter- 
fat, or 3.97 per cent butterfat. 

The 10 highest producers of butterfat and milk among the Ayrshires 
are listed below: 


Ten highest Ayrshire yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 














States 

BUTTERFAT PRODUCTION MILK PRODUCTION 

. a | Butter- | ~ 1 | Butter- 
Cow Milk -— Cow | Milk fat 
| 

Se ee eS ee ee ae = | aera 
Pounds) Pounds | Pounds | Pownds 
Lily of Willowmoor 22269__...-..-| 22,596 | 955. 56 | i Garclaugh May Mischief 27944___} 25,329} 894. 91 

— Brown Kate 4th Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 


ene Gre a eadie tag 6 atta iacanat 23, 022 917. 60 | Siw hows law suena ve sadnnncnl ay ee 


2794 917. 60 
Gadenuh May Mischief 27944__.| 25,329 | 894.91 5 





Lily of Willowmoor 22269_- | 22, 596 

Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 3d. | Garclaugh Spottie 27950... .......| 22, 589 
ee ecco namien toned 21,123 | 888.33 || Nancy Whitehall 47810_._.......-| 22,075 58. 

Agawam Bess Howie 43781 - - - --_- 19,026 | 876.13 || Jean Armour 3d 32219- _.___------ | 21,938 | 859. 65 
Harperland Spicy Lass 40652. --.- 20, 592 | 866.21 || Bloomer’s Queen 39119--_.--..---- | 21,820 | 856. 41 
Jean Armour 3d 32219__....-.-.-- 21,938 | 859.65 || Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 3d - 
Nancy Whitehall 47810-___...__-- 22,075 | 858.77 DS oo ue ated a scnwdaneds 1,123 | 888.33 
Bloomer’s Queen 39119. ..----| 21,820 | 856.41 || Voca 5th of Avon 40267 - __-_-- | i 741. 91 


August Lassie 29581_...........--| 19,582 | 831.50 || Orchard Home Betty------- 21,115 | 785. 58 
















| 
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BULLS 


The 10 Ayrshire sires having the largest number of daughters with 
official yearly records, up to January 1, 1924, are listed below. 


Ten Ayrshire sires having the largest number of Advanced-Registry daughters 


Num. | Num- 
Si er O : | ber of 
ire daugh- | Sire | daugh- 
ters ters 
Beuchan Peter Pan 12971_____......-_____| 56 || White Cloud of Hickory Island 10377__._- 32 
Finlayston 8882-.........- iy ace ds lieth 55 || Morton Mains Queechy 11537---- 27 
Baron’s Best Bargenoch 12858___._......-- 43 || Netherton Statesman 11643 -_ _- : 27 
Earl’s Choice of Springfield 8289_________- 43 || Kate’s Good Gift 15426_.......____- a 27 
NOt ORG Faldes scc pase Saupe gdeens donee 35 || Rena’s Champion 11816_-...........---- 26 





BROWN SWISS 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The original home of the Brown Swiss breed is in Switzerland, 
where it has been developeg during many centuries. It is probably 
one of the oldest breeds in existence, and it is thought that no outside 
blood has been introduced since records began. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Brown Swiss into the United States was 
made in Massachusetts in 1869 and another in 1882. A number of 
importations have been made since, but only in small numbers. 
After 1906 there were only a few importations because of regulations 
due to the prevalence of the foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. As 
shown in Tables 1 and 2, there are in the United States about 8,000 
registered animals, and about 162,000 grades carrying more or less 
Brown-Swiss blood. These are to be found scattered in 25 States, 
the largest numbers being in Wisconsin, Illinois, New York, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Of late years the 
breed has made notable increase in popularity. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The large frame of the Brown Swiss cattle indicates that they have 
been dovekopel for service as draft animals as well as for milk. They 
are substantial in appearance, well proportioned, with the body well 
covered with flesh. The calves weigh from 65 to 90 pounds at birth. 
The heifers are slow in maturing. When full grown the cows weigh 
from 1,100 to 1,500 pounds, averaging about 1,250 pounds; and the 
bulls range in weight from 1,500 to 2,200 pounds, averaging about 
1,750 pounds. 

The color of the Brown Swiss varies from dark to light brown, and 
at some seasons of the year approaches gray. There is usually a light 
stripe of gray along the back. White splashes near the udder are 
found on some animals, but white splashes on the sides of the body 
or on the back are objectionable. The hair between the horns is 
usually a lighter shade dies the body. The nose, switch, tongue, and 
horn tips are always black, and there is usually a light or mealy ring 
around the muzzle. 
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Fic. 6.—Brown Swiss bull, Imp. Junker 2365 





Fic. 7.—Brown Swiss bull, Jubilee Medor 8984. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1923 
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Fic. 8.—Brown Swiss cow, Hawthorn Dairy Maid 6753. One of the high producers of the breed 


Fic. 9.—Brown Swiss cow, Believe 4245. ore — of her breed in production of milk and 
utterfat 
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Scale of points for Brown Swiss cow or heifer 
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14. Legs, short and straight, with good hoofs 


back. White splashes on body or sides objectionable. 


PRODUCTION 


the other breeds of dairy cattle. The 390 cows and 


producers among the Brown Swiss are listed below. 


tates 





1 F Butter- 
Cow Milk fat Cow 


Pretty Jane 8873_...-.-- 
College Bravura 2d 2577... 





Helen Tremont 9815_..-..---.-.-- 1 





. Head, medium size and rather long--_-....-.-.------------.- 
. Face, dished, narrow between horns and wide between eyes 
. Ears, large, fringed inside with light-colored hair, skin inside of ear a 
CGI INS oc eh bE ee ie ee aw nid ened sadn 
Nose, black, large, and square, with mouth surrounded by mealy colored 
SSUAEas I en oo ea 

. Eyes, moderately large, full, and bright. _......_....-_.----_-- 
. Horns, short, regularly set with black tips___._._.__._.___-_--_- 
. Neck, straight, throat clean, neatly joined to head, shoulders of good 
length, moderately thin at the withers_______.__________-_-- 
. Chest, low, deep, and full between and back of forelegs - - - _ - ___ 
. Back, level to setting of tail and broad across the loin - - - - - - - -- 
} — long and broad, wide apart and well sprung, with thin, arching 
IIS oa a ee ae ee ede oko sae La teen = 

Ll. Borne; Se Bae Geos SS ose oc cewc te. 2 cael 
12. Hips wide apart, rump long and broad----...-_-.---_-------- 
13. Tmighs, wade, quarters Oe tin. — ok So ce so es Snes. 
15. Tail, slender, well set on, with good switch. __-_._.-__-------- 
16. Hide of medium thickness, mellow and elastic. ______.__.____- 
17. Color—shades from dark to light brown, at some seasons of the year 
gray; white splashes near udder not objectionable, light stripe along 

Hair between 
horns usually lighter shade than body---.----------------- 

18. Fore udder, wide, deep, well rounded but not pendulous nor fleshy, 
extending far forward on the abdomen---____________----_-- 

19. sy = Ah wide, deep, but not pendulous nor fleshy, extending well up 
ee ee acees Ucar aaa cea nnewole near 

20. Teats, rather large, set well apart and hanging straight - - - -- _ _- 
21. Milk veins large, long, tortuous, elastic, and entering good wells 
acd SE MERI se oo ee as oda te owe ai chs 
23. Size, evidence of constitution, and stamina------....--------- 


BUTTERFAT PRODUCTION MILX PRODUCTION 


Milk Butter- 


| a ae ee 25, 848 |1, 002. 62 || Believe 4245_...............-..--- 25, 
Hawthorn Dairy Maid 6753... -.-.- 22,623 | 927.23 |} Hawthorn Dairy Maid 6753 
pS pe 22,385 | 914. 38 || Alice Lee 2d 8777-..........----..- 22, 385 
Mary Dysart 6791..........--.--- 16, 861 | 804. 05 || College Bravura 2d 2577- .....-.-- 
.--} 18,042] 801. 42 |} Swiss Valley Girl 10th 7887_....-- 

10,461 | 706.16 | Ethel B. 3642..................... 





Ethel B. 3842. ._.....---_-- -..| 18,816 | 779.97 || Mary of City View 7282.-_.------| 1 
Hollyhock of Kinnelon 6707.......| 17,140 | 766.98 || Trilba M. 2d 7501_.........-.--.- 1 
Brownie of Walhalla 7612.......-.- 16,136 | 760. 65 || Justina of Laurel Locks 10845 


PI GUI tw ctiesisihirecserticerpmnssneet 


The Brown Swiss produces milk of average quality compared with 
eifers that com- 
pleted yearly records and were admitted to the Register of Production 
up to January 1, 1924, have an average yearly production of 11,773 
pounds of milk and 471.63 pounds of butterfat per cow, with an aver- 
age butterfat test of 4.01 percent. The 10 highest butterfat and milk 


Ten highest Brown Swiss yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
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BULLS 
The 10 Brown Swiss sires having the largest number of daughters 


with official yearly records, up to December 1, 1923, are listed 
below. 


Ten Brown Swiss sires having the largest number of daughters in Register of Pro- 











duction 
Number | Number 
Sire of Sire | of 

daughters || daughters 

ine eee ee (a _| 
Rowlett SNE cs ects ass bcd dactee | 28 i Conper ©. WR es cos 7 
Janes Biles ou tenasasudidatateassckens | 10 |i Ben Hansow 9078.........2.......0..--- | 7 
COMME ids scene dvestendanun * 10 || McAvoy 2068... .......-------------- ad 6 
College Master 2986. ................ | 9 || Foxhollow Kalistex 3725__............-.- | 5 
-| 5 

! 


Toms PRGGE TOP... <2. .60s- oc ncstewees ORF a ee See 





DUTCH BELTED 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Dutch Belted breed originated in Hollana about two centuries 
ago. The breed gets its name both from the original home and from 
the distinctive color marking. This breed has probably been devel- 
oped from the same cattle as the Holstein-Friesian. The early 
records show that the Dutch Belted were bred by the nobility of 
Holland, and while the unusual color marking was perhaps the chief 
basis of selection, the qualities of milk production and aa refine- 
ment were not lost sight of. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Dutch Belted cattle into the United States 
was made probably in 1838. The first importation of importance, 
however, was made in 1840 by P. T. Barnum for show purposes. 
These cattle later were placed on a farm, and this seems to i the be- 
ginning of the Dutch Belted cattle in America. A number were im- 
ported from that time on until 1885, and some in 1906 and 1907, since 
when no importations have been made on account of the prevalence 
of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. As shown in Table 1, there 
are about 6,000 purebred Dutch Belted cattle in the United States, 
and about 150,000 grades. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Dutéh Belted cattle have the general dairy conformation, which 
includes fineness of bone and freedom from beefiness. The aim of 
the breeders of these cattle is to breed animals that have no white 
other than that of the standard belt around the body. This belt 
begins back of the shoulder and extends to the front of the hips. The 
width of the belt on each animal tends to be uniform around the body. 
The remainder of the animal is coal black. White above the hocks 
on the hind legs or above the ankles on forefeet, or white spots in 
the forehead, disqualify for registration. 
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Calves at birth range in weight from 60 to 90 pounds. Well-de- 
veloped mature cows weigh from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds, averaging 
about 1,200 pounds; and bulls from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, averaging 
about 1,700 pounds. 





Fic. 10.—Dutch Belted bull, Keith 934. An advanced-register sire 





Fic. 11.—Dutch Belted cow, Gem of Columbia 2038. Leading milk and butterfat producer of the breed 
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Scale of points for Dutch Belted cow 


1. Body color, black, with a clearly defined continuous white belt. The 
belt to be of medium width, beginning behind the shoulder and extend- 


ADI DGAPIS UO UNO EWS ooo eee cee oe 8 
2. Head, comparatively long and somewhat dishing; broad between the 
eyes. Poll, prominent; muzzle, fine; dark tongue_____ 6 


3. Eyes, black, full and mild. Horns long compared with their diameter__ 
4. Neck, fine and moderately thin and should harmonize in symmetry with 

the head and shoulders______- 6 
5. Shoulders fine at the top, becoming deep. and broad as s they extend back- 


ward and downward, with a low chest_- Bioanal 4 
6. Barrel large and deep with well-developed abdomen; ribs well rounded 

ane free ftom fat. {3 So Sf ee eee : 10 
7. Hips broad, and chine level, with full loin __- ; ; “e oe 
8. Rump high, long, and broad_____- 6 
9. Hind quarters long and deep, rear line ine urving; tail long, slim, ‘taper- 

Sy ee BU NOE cae ce tae ena kaa cwaeeck <qetnneens 8 


10. Legs short, clean, standing well apart___.-.._.______--- 3 
11. Udder large, well-developed front and rear; teats of convenient size and 
apart; mammary veins large, long, and crooked, entering large 


OVNIOON 2. ocak Sea ees sistas wees ‘ 20 
12. Escutcheon __-_-- 2 
13. Hair fine and soft; “skin of moderate thickness of a ric h, dark, or yellow 

WOM 5 a OE ea sane edna ee as vac aee eas 3 
14. Quiet disposition and free from excessive fat_____----_-______- : 4 
15. General condition and apparent constitution..___._...._..____-_-- ad see 

Perfection _ _- ina : scape eae 100 


PRODUCTION 


By referring to Table 3 it will be seen that the Dutch Belted cow 
ranks between the Holstein and the Ayrshire in the percentage of but- 
terfat contained in her milk. The Dutch Belted cows and heifers 
that finished yearly official records up to January 1, 1924, show an 
average production of 9,771 pounds of milk and 362.34 pounds of 
butterfat, with an average test of 3.71 per cent. 

The 10 highest producers of butterfat and milk among Dutch 
Belted cows are listed below. 


Ten highest Dutch Belted yearly butterfat and milk production records in the 
United States 




















BUTTERFAT PRODUCTION MILK PRODUCTION 
or 
Cow Milk | Butter: | Cow Milk | Butter 
| Pounds | Pounds Pounds | Pounds 
Gem of Columbia 2038_.-......-- | 17,125 | 625.00 || Gem of Columbia 2038__.....__- 17,125 | 625. 00 
Glenbeulah Beauty 2172... _.| 13,296 | 531.19 || Ferndell 1961_...........--..--.-- 13,478] 501.09 
Wormibelt BGA. oneccccconcscc _..-| 13,478] 501.09 || Glenbeulah Beauty 2172__. 13, 296 | 531.19 
Peapack Anna 1487-__.--- | 13,159 | 484. 31 || Peapack Anna 1487____.__- | 13,159] 484 31 
Peapack Dutchess 1390- - --- | 13, 065 ro 64 Peapack Dutchess 1390 -- 13, 065 | 447. 64 
Fritzi 1832_.- | 11,353 | 435.79 || Eunice 1597_.......-.-- | 11,479] 397. 24 
— ofthe Dell 2293. ___- | 9,019 412 04 | Fritzi Nira nsalaiiesa | 11,353] 435.79 
Lady Bell 2809___..-.-.--- : 10, 880 | 410.40 || Lady Bell 2809- | 10,880} 410.40 
Gem of Florida’s oe 2520 10,310} 408.00 || Gem of Florida’s Glory 2520. | 10,310] 408. 00 
Eunice 1597 ..........--.---------| 1,479 | 397.24 || Rancho Queen’s Fancy 2460. -...- 10,192} 392.71 
: 
BULLS 


The Dutch Belted sires having the largest number of daughters 
with official yearly records, up to y Januar y 1, 1924, are listed below. 
Dutch Belted sires having two or more daughters with Advanced-Regisler official 

yearly records 


Bruce W. 729. Columbia King 1015. Sutton’s Gay Lad 494. Defendant 1185, 
Keith 934. Glenbeulah Duke 1092. Monarch of Lakeview 1219. Samoset 1134. 
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GUERNSEY 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Guernsey breed originated in the Channel Islands, near the 
north coast of France. It is thought that this breed has been devel- 
oped from a cross between the large red and brindle cattle of Nor- 
mandy and the small red cattle of Brittany, in France. The exact 
date of origin is unknown, but it was probably in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century or before. 

All the cattle in the Channel Islands were at one time known as 
Alderneys. After laws had been enacted forbidding the importation 
of cattle from the Continent or between the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, two distinct breeds came to be recognized. The one on the 
islands of Alderney, Sark, and Guernsey became known as the 
Guernsey breed and the one on Jersey Island as the Jersey breed. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first cattle from the Channel Islands brought to America were 
called Alderneys. They were imported in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and may have been either Guernsey or Jersey 
cattle. The first animals recorded in the herdbook of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club were brought over in 1830. A few more were 
imported in the next two decades, but not until about 1870 
were extensive importations made. Since that time importations 
have been made nearly every year. 

According to Tables 1 and 2, there are about 80,000 purebred 
Guernsey cattle in the United States, and about 1,900,000 grades. 
They are to be found in every State of the Union, but by far the 
— numbers are found in the North Atlantic and North Central 

tates. 
CENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In size the Guernseys are about equal to the Ayrshires and slightly 
smaller than the Brown Swiss. The calves weigh from 55 to 85 pounds 
at birth, and reach maturity early. When mature the cows weigh 
from 850 to 1,300 pounds, averaging about 1,050; and the bulls from 
1,400 to 2,000 pounds, averaging about 1,600 pounds. 

The color of. the Guernseys is fawn and white, with fawn pre- 
dominating. A light cherry red with white is also found. Some- 
times white may be entirely lacking except on the legs. The switch 
is usually white and the tongue light in color. The horns are of 
moderate size and amber in color. ‘The skin is yellow. 
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F Fic. 12.—Guernsey bull, Yeoman’s King of the May 17053. He has 84 daughters in the advanced registry 





Fic. 13.—Guernsey bull, Deanie’s Marose of Appletree Point 62742. Grand champion, National Dairy 
Show, 1923 
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Fic. 14.—Guernsey cow, Countess Prue 43785. Champion butterfat producer of the breed 





Fic. 15.—Guernsey cow, Murne Cowan 19597, Champion milk producer of the breed 
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Scale of points for Guernsey cow 


Head, clean cut, lean face, wide mouth and muzzle, with open nostrils, full, 
bright eye, with gentle expression. Forehead long, broad between the 


eyes, and dishing Be SS Re aN Seer ed Ve eee. See Ree ene 6 
Horns, small at base, medium length, not too spreading_--_______________ 1 
Neck; longand thin; clean throat. 2-2... ...54- 6.2.22. ee 2 
Withers, chine rising above shoulder blades that are moderately thick and 

WIE MN i das Since ca a oo a aera ke ein oiee ee a ieee ee 3 
Back, straight from withers to aS ee ee eats ee nee ee 8 
Hips, wide apart, not too prominent___......----------- 2 
Rump, long, continuing with level of the back, also lev el between hip bones 

and pin bones- - - -- ; , Sees hoes : 5 
Thurls, wide apart and high 2 
Chest, wide and deep at heart, with least depression possible ‘back of the 

RS ee ees ee ae ee re a re 4 
Body, deep and long, with. well-sprung ribs which are wide — Broad 

lon. See, SOW ORE 8 8 os. 5 cies ennce 5 10 
Thighs, thin, incurving seen from side, and wide apart from 1 rear 2 2 
Legs, comparativ ely short, clean, wide apart, and nearly straight when viewed 

from behind, squarely set under MEY Sos ore 2 
Hide, loose and pliable, and not thick, with oily feeling _ - 3 
Tail, neat and firm setting on, long, good switch___- Oe inte oe 1 
Udder: 

Veins prominent_ - --- -- a es - 2 
Attachment to body and wide_ -_-_-- non - 2 
Extending well forward _---- oary : 5 
Level and well up behind _ - - - - -- ey 4 
Teats of good, even size, well apart, and squarely plac ed_ 5 
Milk veins, long, crooked, brane hing and prominent, with large, deep we lls_ 4 
Secretions ‘indicating color of product, indicated by the depth of yellow, in- 
clining toward orange of the pigment secretion in the skin, on the body 
generally, and especially discernible in the ear, at the end of bone of tail, 
around the eye, on the udder and teats, and at the base of horns. Hoofs 

and horns amber colored_----_- iat Gin ee eee Pee fT 20 
Color markings, a shade of fawn, with white markings. 5 a te ee 5s a 2 
Size, mature cows, about 1,100 pounds i in milking condition_________- 5 

TOM Sti Gio. ties totes ee Se ee See a ee 100 


PRODUCTION 


Guernsey milk has a high per cent of butterfat and a yellow color. 

The 19,631 cows and heifers that completed official records up to 
January 1, 1924, produced an average per cow of 9,359 pounds of 
milk and 468.3 pounds of butterfat, the average fat test being 5 per 
cent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Guernseys 
are listed below. 


Ten highest Guernsey yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 























States 
BUTTERFAT PRODUCTION MILK PRODUCTION 
| ak | Butterfat | | Milk |Butterfat 
& euncimeninenetion * — a 
|Pounds| Pounds |Pounds| Pounds 
Countess Prue 43785_.........- 18, 627 | 1,103. 28 ||} Murne Cowan 19597___-__.---- 24,008 | 1,098.18 
Murne Cowan 19597. 24,008 | 1,098.18 || Nella Jay 4th 38233 - --| 20,710 | 1,019. 25 
May Rilma 22761............-- 9, 673 1, 073. 41 || Jean Du Luth C oronet 52816___. 20, 004 952. 27 
Nella Jay 4th 38233__....._- | 20, 710 1,019. 25 || Langwater Hope 27946__._-_._-- 19,882 | 1,003.17 
Langwater Nancy 27943. -._- 18, 783 1,011. 66 || Yeksa’s Tops of Gold’s Fannie 
Dairy Maid Queen of _— 22362 . . . 3 19, 795 981. 53 
Hill 74067____- Mowatt 18, 181 1,011.18 |) May Rilma 22761_- ees 19, 673 1, 073. 41 
Langwater Hope 27946. Se | 19, 882 1, 003. 17 || Belladia 31909____....._.-_- ..| 19, 682 934. 05 
Y py i" of Gold’s Fannie ie | | Pearl’s Dot 57445 _-__.._--- 19, 602 965. 80 
-| 19, 795 981. 53 || Cinderella Josephine 34500_- 19, 460 909. 05 
| Ada of Tamworth IT 43614__.__. 18, 857 707.17 
mI 18, 215 979. 11 |} 
19, 602 965. 80 | 
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BULLS 


The 10 Guernsey sires having the largest number of daughters 
with official yearly records, up to January 1, 1924, are listed below. 


Ten Guernsey sires having the largest number of Advanced-Register daughters 





| 
oe | 
Sinn rof | 
gin daugh- 

ters 


| Num- 
| ber of 
i daugh- 
ters 


Clara’s Sequel 29414 (Imp.) --..----------- 
112 || Ne Plus Ultra 15265_____-- Sis citar evita hen Gosia! 
Yeoman’s King of the May 17053 84 || Cora’s Governor of Chilmark 9871 (Imp.)-- 
Masher’s Sequel 11462 (Imp.) - .--.-------- 70 || Beda’s May King 11893__................. 
Langwater Demonstrator 16451._....._-._- 66 | Justinée’s Sequel of the Preel (R. G. A. 8. 
Galaxy’s Sequel 16904 (Imp.)---------- -| 53 Be he hsb aun seeeiadagbooens 
| 


Governor of the Chene (R. G. A. 8. 1297 
P.S.) 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The cattle from which our present Holstein-Friesian breed has 
descended were developed in northern Holland, especially in the 
Province of Friesland, and in the neighboring Provinces of northern 
Germany. The time of their origin as a recognized distinct breed is 
unknown, but it is probable that they have been selected for their 
dairy qualities for about 2,000 years. 

Before 1885 there were two associations furthering the interests of 
this breed in the United States. One maintained a Holstein herd- 
book, and the other a Dutch-Friesian herdbook. In 1885 the two 
associations were combined into the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, and from that time on only one herd register has been 
maintained. This is known as the Holstein-Friesian herdbook. While 
the official name of the breed is Holstein-Friesian, the single word 
Holstein is more common in ordinary use. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations of Holsteins into the United States were 
made in 1795, and afterwards a few were brought in from time to 
time up to 1879, following which heavy importations were made each 
year until 1887. Thereafter only a few were imported up to 1905, 
and since then, because of the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Europe, very few have been imported. 

According to Tables 1 and 2 there are about 528,000 purebred 
Holsteins in the United States, and about 10,500,000 grades. Hol- 
stein cattle are found throughout all the 48 States of the Union, 
though by far the largest numbers are in New York, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, in the order named. 
These six States contain more than 60 per cent of the purebred 
Holstein cattle in the United States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Holsteins are the largest of the dairy breeds. They have 
large frames, not heavily covered with flesh. The calves weigh from 
70 to 105 pounds at birth. The mature bulls weigh from 1,600 to 
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25 


2,200, and average about 1,900 pounds; and the mature cows weigh 
from 1,100 to 1,750, and average about 1,250 pounds. The color is 


black and white, with the colors = defined rather than blended. 


They may be nearly all white or black, but no solid-color animal 
can be registered. 


Fic. 16.—Holstein bull, Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 44931. 


t He has 56 yearly-record daughters in the 
advanced register 


Fic. 17.—Holstein bull, McKinley Pietertje Beets 154888. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1923 
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Fic. 18.—Holstein cow, Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846. Has highest yearly milk record in the United , 
States 





Fic. 19.—Holstein cow, May Walker Ollie Homestead 300043. Has highest yearly butterfat record in the 
United States 
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Scale of points for Holstein-Friesian cow 


Forehead, broad between the eyes; dishing. _______________- smd 2 
Face, of medium length; clean cut; feminine; the bridge of the nose > straight_ 1 
Muzzle, broad, with strong lips; nostrils, large and open; jaws strong______ 3 
Ears, of medium size; of fine texture; w ell Carried... . 5... oo £e awe 1 
Eyes, large; full; mild; UO et a ha he a a i nee td ain cela 2 
Horns, small; tapering finely toward the tips; set moderately narrow at base; 
inclining forw ard; well curved inward__..................--_.....-- 1 
Neck, long; fine and clean at junction with the head; evenly and smoothly 
joined MTR nat Do oe eo eee a ee eee hoc ues Se eee 3 
Shoulders, slightly lower than the hips; smooth and rounding over tops; 
moderavely broad and full at sides... . ...2- occa cnn c ete ce ee 3 
Crops, full; level with the shoulders... ...........-......-.2...-..-...- 5 
Chine, straight; strong; broadly developed, with open vertebre __________- 4 


Loin and hips, ‘broad; level or nearly level between the hip bones; level and 
strong laterally; spreading from chine broadly and nearly level; hip bones 
PORREET ECR Son A Re ee eek aaah et eae 6 

Rump, long; broad with roomy pelvis; nearly level laterally; full above the 


thuris; carried out straight to tail head... _........-.2. 6-2 ccnccccce 6 
Pin bones, wide between; nearly level with hips._._............-...----- 2 
SEDGE; Sette NOMEN ENO og ee Sodus eda aoa aasaa hoes 2 
Tail head and tail, strong at base without coarseness; the setting well back; 

tail long, tapering Sisiory: Core Fur ewsten ss oe ee Ct 2 
Chest, deep; wide; well filled and smooth in ‘the brisket; ; broad between the 

forearms; em te Was ONIN, 5 5 2s do A ec cc 6 
Barrel, long; deep; well rounded; strongly and trimly held kd iwin aaa 9 
Fis inks, MUNN Se eck so 6 le ee a eee Le ee ee ee eee 2 
Thighs, wide; deep; straight behind; wide and moderately full at the out- 

sides; tw ist well cut out and filled with dev elopment of udder; escutcheon 

NEUE OURO 8 20 a oy Oe es ea 2 
Mammary veins, large, tortuous, entering large orifices or double exte nsion; 

with additional developments, such as branches and connections entering 

USUI ONIN is cA ccc cd weenie e He ase eae 8 
Udder, capacious; flexible; quarters even and of uniform texture, filling the 

space in the rear below the tw ist, extending well forward; broad and well 

SERRE eos rs tere BA Saal er ets aed on gc ee oer ets Aa 14 
Teats, well formed; plumb; of convenient size; properly DINOS. oe ot oS t 
Legs, medium length; clean; nearly straight; wide apart; firmly and squarely 

set under the body; arms wide, strong, and NOMI at aoe 4 
Hair and hide, hair healthy in appearance; fine and soft; hide of medium 

thickness; MD NNADEN ssn ocoaeteducans paaeeidcewee ae , 8 

DORE nce ce ence ews enlcnca bn ncnnaa sehen ce Gana 100 
PRODUCTION 


The Holsteins produce a larger quantity of milk, with a lower 
butterfat content, than any other dairy breed. The milk is not so 
highly colored as that from the Guernseys and Jerseys. 

The 16,094 official records of Holstein cows and heifers that were 
completed up to January 1, 1924, show an average yearly oe 
of 15,508 pounds of milk and 526 pounds of butterfat, the average 
test being 3.39 per cent. 
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The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Holsteins 
are listed below. 


Ten highest Holstein yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 











States 
BUTTERFAT PRODUCTION MILK PRODUCTION 
|| ee dee 
Cow Milk | Butterfat || Cow Milk | Butterfat 
Pounds| Pounds || Pounds| Pounds 
May Walker Ollie Homestead Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846__] 37,381 | 1, 158. 95 
i ia en asa aa ...| 31,611 1, 218. 59 || Kolrain Marion Finderne 317396_| 35,339 | 1, 022. 96 
Hollywood Lilith Palmyra Ab- Kolrain Finderne Bess 291570__.| 35,085 | 1,117. 16 
bekerk 400491_........._____- 31,859 | 1,206.79 |} Queen Carlotta De Kol 311674__| 34,430 | 1,012. 42 
Duchess Skylark Ormsby 124514_| 27,762 | 1, 205.09 |} Adirondac Wietske Dairy Maid 
Finderne Pride Johanna Rue PR Since nciiuecennwetgauere 34,402 | 1, 136.15 
NE le aS 28,404 | 1,176.47 || Grahamholm Colantha Pauline 
Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846-_-.| 37, 381 1, 158. 95 Segis 405465..........=.......-] 34, 22 1, 141. 40 
Grahamholm Colantha Pauline Princess Aaggie Polkadot De 
NE I ns accom boan 34, 292 1, 141. 40 SSS eT: 34, 070 1, 119. 83 
Adirondac Wietske Dairy Maid Tilly Alcartra 123459_..._..._...] 33,425] 1,058. 42 
| EE ae 34,402 | 1,136.15 |' Poplar Jewess De Kol 198322. _ _| 33,368 | 1,119.95 
Neel :je Mercedes De Kol Home- Zarilda Clothilde 8d De Kol 
SI a ttudnce 30, 566 Spe SS) OP nkassterseccutaneiadies 33, 154 955. 34 
Poplar Jewess De Kol 198322_-_ _} 33,368 | 1, 119. 95 || 
Princess Aaggie Polkadot De | 
PI ocrigs ck te lea 34, 070 1, 119. 83 |) 











BULLS 


The 10 Holstein-Friesian sires having the largest number of daugh- 
ters with yearly records, up to January 1, 1924, are listed below. 


Ten Holstein sires with the largest number of yearly-record daughters 




















: ; | ae 
7 er O : er of 
Sire daugh- Sire daugh- 
ters ters 
an RR Re Saat age! Sage oT Oh = ae Ra ee | 
Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 44931-____- 5 Sir Inka Prilly Segis 80914.__.............- | 39 
King Pontiac Champion 53418__.______- ; 50 |} Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka 50999_______} 39 
Woodcrest Tehee 74219............__- all 50 || Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 37th 1 10160-| 37 
Sir Johanna Fayne 42147. ___- ae 48 || King Segis Pontiac Count 93909. __ sacl 34 
King ofthe Pontiacs 39037_............-..- 42 || Colantha Sir Walker Korndyke 95460_____| 29 
| | | 
JERSEY 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Jersey breed originated in the Island of Jersey, one of the group 
of Channel Islands, between England and France. It came from the 
same stock as the Guernsey breed, and at one time these two breeds 
were together known as Alderney. In 1789 a law was passed pro- 
hibiting the importation of cattle into Jersey Island except for im- 
mediate slaughter. Shortly afterwards the cattle on that island 
became known by the name of Jersey instead of Alderney. No 
outside blood has been introduced since that time. 
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IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Jerseys into the United States was made 
in 1850. A few more were brought over about 20 years later, and 
from 1870 to 1890 there were numerous importations. Since 1890 
many Jerseys have been imported every year. 

The Jerseys are more evenly distributed in the United States than 
any other breed. There were about 232,000 purebred and about 
9,300,000 grade Jerseys in this country in 1920, well scattered 
throughout all the 48 States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Jersey is the smallest of the breeds discussed in this bulletin. 
The calves weigh from 40 to 75 pounds at birth. The heifers develop 
rapidly and mature sufficiently to drop the first calf at 24 months of 
age. The mature cows weigh from 700 to 1,200 pounds, averaging 
about 900 pounds, and the bulls weigh from 1,200 to 1,800, aver- 
aging about 1,500 pounds. 

The color of Jerseys is usually some shade of fawn or cream color, 
though different shades of mouse color, gray, and brown are common, 
and some individuals approach black. They may be solid color of 
any of these shades, or spotted with white. The muzzles and 
tongues are usually black or lead colored, but light-colored tongues 
are not uncommon; and around the muzzle is a white or mealy ring. 





Fic, 20.—Jersey bull, Pogis 99th of Hood Farm 94502. He has 102 daughters in the register of merit 
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Fig. 21.—Jersey bull, Fern’s Wexford Noble 172066 Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1923 





. 22.—Jersey cow, Fauvic’s Star 313018. Champion milk producer of the breed 
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FiG. 23.—Jersey cow, Darling’s Jolly Lassie 435948. Champion butterfat producer of the breed 
Scale of points for Jersey cow 

Head. 7 DAIRY TEMPERAMENT AND CONSTITUTION 

~ A. Medium size, lean; face dished; broad between eyes; horns medium 


a SRG Teele Ss ek A SO ae ees ae 8 a 3 
S B. Eyes full and placid; ears medium size, fine, carried alert; muzzle : 
broad, with wide-open nostrils and muscular lips; jaw strong. Sat t ; 

Neck, 4: : 

Thin, rather long, with clean throat, neatly joined to head and shoulders. 4 : 

Body, 37: 

A. Shoulders light, good distance through from point to point, but thin : 

at withers; chest deep and full between and just back of forelegs 5 ' 


B. Ribs amply sprung and wide apart, giving wedge shape, with deep, 
large abdomen, firmly held up, with strong, muscular development. 10 


7) 


feet, and not to weave or cross in = 


1 
i 
' 
' 
' 
: 
' 
i 
1 
' 
' 
' 
i 
b 


C. Back straight and strong, with prominent spinal processes; lions i 
broad and strong___----- to Se oan yee eee eee 5 i 

D. Rump long to tail setting, and level from hip bones to rump bones. 6 { 
E. Hip bones high and wide ne ca OE Ee ES : we 3 : 
F. Thighs flat and wide apart, giving ample room for udder- 3 
G. Legs proportionate to size and of fine quality, well seers with good ) 
: 

: 





Di. (Sts Ne MN IONON sa Se pce auen betty 2 
I. Tail thin, long, with good. switch, not coarse at setting RS Ore 1 
; MAMMARY DEVELOPMENT : 
if 7 26: 
: Large size, flexible, and not fleshy........_.-..o.2--2..--.--42: 6 
B. Broad, level or spherical, not deeply cut between teats_____-. 4 : 
C. Fore udder fulland well rounded, running well forw: ard of front teats. 10 ' 
Rear udder well rounded, and w ell out and up behind _ - 6 ' 
Teats, 8: 1: 
Of good and uniform length and size, regularly and squarely placed... 8 i 
fi Milk veins, 4: i 
} Large, long, tortuous and elastic, entering large and numerous orifices_ 4 t 
Size, 4: ; 
Mature cows, 800 to 1,000 pounds : 5; eS eae awe 4 
General appearance, 10: i 
A symmetrical bals incing of all the parts, and a proportion of parts to one ; 
another, depending on size of animal, with the general appearance of 
@ high- class animal, with capacity for feed and productiveness at pail__ 10 


Totai score 
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PRODUCTION 


Jersey milk is yellow and rich in butterfat. The 18,250 cows and 
heifers that had Register-of-Merit records up to January 1, 1924, 
averaged 8,580 pounds of milk and 460 nolate of butterfat a year, 
with an average test of 5.36 per cent. 


The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Jerseys 
are listed below. 


Ten highest Jersey yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United States 


BUTTERFAT PRODUCTION | MILK PRODUCTION 


| 





Cow Milk | Butterfat Cow | ak Butterfat 


Pounds| Pounds | | Pounds Pounds 

Darling’s Jolly Lassie 435948__.__| 16,425 | 1,141. 28 || Fauvic’s Star 313018 1, 005. 90 
Groff’s Constance 367292. 1, 130. 09 || Passport 219742 839. 26 
Prince’s Emma of H. 8. F. Lad’s Likeness 338246___........| 19, 223 937. 50 

359390 Eminent’s Jimp’s Ow] 297471-_ - 768. 44 
Lad’s Iota 350672__..... Raleigh’s Sybil 372752_......_.. 863. 53 
Plain Mary 268206___. nec aut ae . Eminent’s Bess 209719 962. 80 
Vive La France 319616 | 15, ; Lass 40th of Hood Farm 223642__| 18, 854. 90 
Lady’s Silken Glow 313311 _.| 14, 9 ; Lad’s Iota 360672. ........[..... 1, 048. 07 
St. Mawes Lad’s Lady 451568___| 15, 3.2. Helma of Ashwood 352476____..- 525 | 903. 56 
Brown Lady’s Little Jewel Prince’s Emma of H. 8. F. 

378786 Fa a 1, 019. 73 | 359390 1, 109. 99 
Fauvic’s Star 313018 20,616 | 1,005. 90 || 








BULLS 


The 10 Jersey sires having the largest number of daughters with 
official yearly records, up to January 1, 1924, are listed below. 


Ten Jersey sires with largest number of daughters in Register of Merit 





Num- |} Num- 

ber of | ber of 

daugh- daugh- 
ters 


| 


— — 


| 


| \| 
Pogis 99th of Hood Farm 94502. _- | 102 || The Imported Jap 75265 
Royal Majesty of St. Cloud 89541________- 78 || Rinda Lad of S. B. 89518 
Hood Farm Torono 60326__............._..} 74 |, Golden Glow’s Chief 61460 
Sophie 19th’s Tormentor 113302__ | 67 || Fauvie’s Prince 107961 
Rosaire’s Olga Lad 87498 51 || Holger 109744 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


The various breed associations and clubs maintain offices and 
forces whose duty it is (1) To keep the herdbooks for their respective 
breeds; (2) to keep a record of the animals that have qualified for the 
additional registration because of meritorious performance; and (3) 
to further the interest of the breed in other ways. The official 
names of these organizations and their addresses are as follows: 


American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterboro, N. H. 

— Jersey Cattle Club, 324 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
sity. 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, Brandon, Vt. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association, Beloit, Wis. 

Dutch Belted Cattle Association of America, Rockville, Conn. 

Holstein-Friesian Association of America, Brattleboro, Vt. 


WASHINGTON : GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1925 
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EVERAL BREEDS of cattle in the United States are 
recognized as dairy breeds. Although much alike in 
what is known as general dairy conformation, these breeds 
differ to some extent in certain characteristics. What these 


characteristics are, the factors to consider in selecting a 
breed, and the history of the origin and development of the 


breeds are questions of interest to both the beginner and the 
established breeder of dairy cattle. These are the topics 
discussed in this bulletin. 


This bulletin supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 893, Breeds of 
Dairy Cattle. 


Washington, D.C. Issued February, 1925; revised September, 1926 
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By Amer B. Nystrom, Dairy Husbandman, Bureau of Dairy Industry 
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DAIRY CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


A CCORDING to estimates made by the United States Department 

of Agriculture there were about 33,000,000 dairy cattle of all 
ages in the United States on January 1, 1926. Three per cent of 
these cattle, or about 1,000,000, are purebred, and represent six 
breeds, namely, Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Dutch Belted, Guernsey, 
Holstein-Friesian, and Jersey. The improvement that must be made 
in the 97 per cent that are not purebred must come largely from the 
3 per cent that are purebred. Likewise, any increase in the number 
of our purebred dairy cows, and even the maintenance of our grade 
dairy herds at their present number and efficiency, will be accom- 
plished principally through the use of purebred bulls. For these 
reasons purebred dairy cattle have played in the past and will play 
in the future a very important réle in the dairy industry of the Nation. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF BREEDS 


Tables 1 and 2 show the number and distribution of the various 
breeds in the United States, by sections and by States. The informa- 
tion in Table 1, showing total number of each breed on January 1, 
1920, was brought out by an inquiry sent to 14,000 special livestock 
reporters of the branch then known as the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Grades and scrubs were listed with the respective breeds to which 
they seemed to belong. 

Table 2 shows the number of registered purebreds of the dairy 
breeds on January 1, 1920, as ascertained by the census. 

Table 3 gives the average annual/production of milk and butterfat 
of the cows having official yearly records in the breed associations. 


TABLE 1.—Estimated number and percentage of cattle of dairy breeds, including 
purebreds and grades, in the United States, January 1, 1920, by sections 


North North | North | South | South 
Breed Total United | Atlan-| Cen- | Cen- | Atlan-| Cen- | Far 
; States tie tral, tral, tic tral | West 
| States | East West | States | States | 


| 
Number | p, er cent’ Per cent| Per cent| Per cent Per ce nl Per cent| Per cent 
Ayrshire _._...- ‘ sae 412, 000 1.8 | 5.8 0.8 1.9 
Brown Swiss ri 170, 000 . -5 | 1.3 
Dutch Belted ._...-- eke 157, 000 oat 5 | 2 
Guernsey - - ae -.-. 1,993, 000 85! 10.6 12.1 
Holstein-Friesian____- -_ 11, 069, 000 ‘7. 4| 65.3) 56.2 
Jersey...-...- afk ro 554, 000 40.9 | 17.3 | 29. 4 


Total... ..- 4 aon ie 355, 000 | 100.0 | 100. 0 | “100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 


1 





2 


TABLE 2 


Division an 


United States 


Geographic divisions: 
New England - -- 
Middle At!antic 


East North Central 
West North Centr 
South Atlantic. --_- 
East South Central 
West South Central 


Mountain 
Pacific___. 


New England: 
Maine. 


New Hampshire. . 


Vermont -__-_-- 


Massachusetts__- 


Rhode Island__- 
Connecticut -_-- - 
Middle Atlantic: 


ae. eee 


New Jersey___--- 
Pennsylvania___ 
East North Central: 


RCE ee ees ‘i 


Michigan ee i 
Wisconsin __---- 
West North Central: 


Ic 
North Dakota_- 
South Dakota 

Nebraska___----- 


South Atlantic: 
Delaware. 
Maryland - __-- 


District of Columbia __---- j Jui tas 1 


Virginia... _-- 
West Virginia 


North Carolina__- 
South Carolina --- 
Getrais...- <2... 


Florida.........- 
East South Central: 
Kentucky _. 


Tennessee - .------- 


Alabama - 
Mississippi - 
West South Central 
Arkansas --- -- 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas..... 
Mountain: 

Montana -.------ 

Idaho 


Wyoming. .--...-- 


New Mexico____- 
Arizona.......-. 
Utah 


California -.--.-.-.-- 


.—Purebred (registered) catile of the dairy breeds on 


Minnesota____---- 
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States and sections, as shown by the census 


Holstein- 
Friesian 


Ayr- 
shire 


Brown Guern- 


Swiss sey 


Total 


602 | 


30, 509 | 


79, 446 


10, 311 | 
21,114 
29, 640 | 


349 
1, 904 
4,199 


is: 967 | , 859 | 386 | 8, 250 


5, 949 
298 
263 
838 

‘ 23, 486 


6, 695 


542 
1, 566 


9, 749 
1,747 | 
9, 618 


114, 662 


7,810 


4, 960 
1, 215 | 
1, 369 
3, 369 
18, 727 


8, 477 


32, 702 


4, 468 
1,716 | 
760 
346 
135 
348 | 


5, 569 


5, 368 


477 | 10, 408 | 


246 
1, 867 





8, 829 

11, 347 | 
6, 108 | 
8, 367 


6, 950 

3, 415 | 

9, 539 | 
23, 364 


2, OO1 
1, 009 


3, 451 

4, 138 | 
‘ 1, 071 | 

6, 448 


2, 049 
747 
4, 057 
438 
1,778 
970 
‘ 197 
| 
12, 720 | 
12, 852 | 
19, 144 | 


3, 624 
1, 145 


1 Including animals reported as purebred, but with breed not specified. 


12, 689 | 


7, 206 | 


13, 413 | 
10, 006 | 


4,859 | 


48, 652 | 
38, 327 | 
25, 124 | 
80, 845 | 


22, 830 | 
10, 916 | 


2, 937 | 


4, 027 | 


1, 245 | 


3, 741 | 
2, 973 | 


2, 453 | 


7, 673 | 


12, 189 | 


arms in 1920, by 


All 
other 
breeds! 


Jersey 


1, 348 

8, 446 | 

2, 904 | 
351 
957 


9 
ay S04 


13, 411 
1, 368 
11, 036 


23, 842 
9, 921 
7,317 | 
8, 206 


2, 508 | 
3, 629 
10, 708 | 
481 





3, 832 
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TasLE 3.—Average yearly production of milk and butterfat of the cows of different 
breeds that have efficial yearly records 


Nisnties | Butterfat 

Breed of cows | Po what date} Milk | 
heifers | Qui intity 

| | | 


Test 


} | 
} | | Pounds Pounds | Per cent 

wali ch wer sh an or Ra, 6, 368 . 1,1925| 10,256 407. 48 | 3. 97 
Brown Swiss--.-- dls Siecle ah Patel s 476 | Jan. 1, 1926 12, 534 501. 60 4. 00 
Dutch Belted_- ee s anadiiasienaes 46 an. 1,1926| 10,141 384. 64 3. 80 
Guernsey . a a - 20, 931 an. 1, 1926 | 9, 615 480. 10 4.99 
Holstein-Frie sian_----- aad mgaebded 23, an. 1, 1926 15, 697 532. 44 3. 39 

'TSCY - - s , 3 ; : 55 an. 1, 1925 8, 287 444. 37 | 5. 36 


WHAT IS A DAIRY BREED? 


The term ‘dairy breed’’ has been accepted by stockmen and 
investigators as referring to the breeds of cattle that are especially 
well fitted for the production of milk and butterfat. Such breeds 
represent the efforts made by breeders of many generations toward 
improving the milking capacity of certain classes of cows. Because 
of this fact the inherent tendency of purebred dairy cattle to produce 
milk is greater than that of a native or unimproved cow. This 
inherent capacity is transmitted to the offspring. As a result, the 
mating of a purebred dairy animal with a native or scrub produces-a 
grade animal which is superior to the scrub in production and in 
other dairy characteristics. 

A purebred dairy animal is one that meets the requirements for 
registration laid down by the association for that breed in the United 
States. A grade is the offspring resulting from mating a purebred 
with a scrub, or from mating animals not “purebred but. having close 
purebred ancestors. The offspring of a purebred and a grade is 
also a grade, and through progressive improvement such “animals 
become high grade. The names of the breeds (Ayrshire, Brown 
Swiss, etc.) may refer to either purebreds or grades; but to prevent 
misunderstanding it is desirable to precede the breed name with 
the word “purebred” or “grade.” 

In addition to the breeds of dairy cattle mentioned, certain other 
breeds having good milking qualities are kept for dairy purposes. 
Such cattle, which are often referred to as dual-purpose animals 
because of their ability to produce satisfactory carcasses as well as a 
good milk flow, include the Shorthorn, Red Polled, and Devon. The 
qualities of these are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 612, “Breeds of 
Beef Cattle.” 

REGISTRATION 


A purebred dairy animal is one whose sire and dam are eligible to 
be recorded by name and number in a register of the breed, commonly 
called the herdbook. An animal thus qualified may itself be re- 
corded in the same herd register, provided the sire and dam are 
registered, and oe it also qualifies with regard to color. Addi- 


tional rules and requirements for registration are laid down by the 
various breed organizations. Copies of these rules may be obtained 


by writing to the association concerned, as listed on page 30 of this 
bulletin. 
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In addition to the herd register, there is for each breed another 
register in which are entered the names of purebred cows that have 
completed records meeting specified requirements of milk and butter- 
fat production under definite regulations. Bulls that have a certain 
number of tested daughters are also recorded in this register. This 
record of tested cows and proved bullsis called by various names— 
Advanced Registry for the Ayrshires and Dutch Belted, Register 
of Production for the Brown Swiss, Advanced Register for the 
Guernseys and Holsteins, and Register of Merit for the Jerseys. 

The requirements for admission to this special register of produc- 
tion and the rules under which the records are made vary somewhat 
with different breeds. Detailed information on this point may be 
obtained from the breed associations concerned. 


WHICH BREED TO SELECT 


Sometimes too much emphasis is given to the question which breed 
to choose, and too little to the matter of getting good individuals— 
that is, those that are well bred and high producers. There are three 
points, however, that should be considered in deciding which breed 
to select. These are: (1) The breed that predominates in the locality 
where the new herd is to be located, (2) personal preference, and (3) 
market requirements for the product. 


THE BREED THAT PREDOMINATES 


A dairyman just starting with purebreds may feel that since all 
his neighbors have one breed of cattle, he should get another breed 
so as to have a monopoly in the business of selling breeding stock. 
There is no question about the monopoly, but there would probably 
be no business to monopolize. It is difficult for an isolated small 
breeder to dispose of his surplus stock to advantage, while if there are 
many breeders with the same breed buyers are attracted to the locality 
because of the better chance to get the desired animals from one or 
more of the several breeders. 

There are other advantages to a dairyman in having the same breed 
as his neighbor, such as the possibility of exchanging bulls, and of 
owning good purebred bulls cooperatively. These ‘advantages are 
obtained by those having grade herds as well as by those with pure- 
breds. Then there is also the opportunity for taking advantage of 
special breed sales of surplus stock, and, lastly, the advantage of 
bringing the community together in other endeavors which usually 
result where there is but one breed. 


PERSONAL PREFERENCE 


In a district where no breed is established, or in sections where all 
the different breeds are about equally represented, the prospective 
breeder must be guided largely by his personal preference. A person 
usually takes a liking to one breed, for reasons not easily explainable. 
Naturally he would take more interest in caring for animals of that 
breed than for those of a breed that he does not like so well. 

Personal preference, however, must not overshadow the matter of 
quality of individual animals. If high-producing individuals of the 
breed not so well liked are available at reasonable cost, and individuals 
of the same quality of the breed well liked are not available i) 2 
at a much higher cost, it may be wiser to select the former, for usually 


a dairyman soon begins to like a breed with which he is doing well. 
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MARKET REQUIREMENTS FOR PRODUCT 


Market requirements for the product should not be overemphasized 
in selecting the breed. For a time a dairyman may sell his product 
in a market where low-testing milk has the advantage, while later the 
conditions may be changed, and a high-testing milk will sell to better 
advantage. Obviously, a breeder can not shift from one breed to 
another to meet the fluctuations in market demands. 

When selling to a city milk plant, however, the price paid for the 
extra fat over the basic test, or deducted from the standard price when 


1. POLL KNEE 19. UDDER 

2. JAW SHANK 20. TEAT 

3. DEWLAP . DEW CLAW 21. HIP POINT 
4. BRISKET CROP 22. RUMP 

5. WITHERS . CHINE 23. PIN BONE 
6. SHOULDER 15. LOIN 24. THURL 

7. POINT OF SHOULDER 16. FLANK 25. STIFLE 

8. POINTOF ELBOW 17 MILK WELL 26. HOCK 

9. FOREARM i8. MILK’ VEIN 27. SWITCH 


Fic. 1.— Diagram of cow showing names and location of parts 


the milk is below basic test, may well be considered in selecting the 
breed. The point here is that sometimes in some whole-milk markets 
the differential may favor high-testing milk, and at other times or in 
other markets it may favor low-testing milk. 

In summing up the matter of which breed to select this point 
should be kept in mind—there are good cows and poor cows in all 
breeds, and, other things being equal, the breeder or dairyman who 
gets good individuals to begin with will have a good chance for success, 
no matter what breed he selects, 
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THE SCORE CARD 


Each breed association has a scale of points, or score card, for bulls 
and cows of that breed. The card gives definite values for the various 
characteristics of conformation, and emphasizes points requiring spe- 
cial attention from breeders. The purpose of the score card is to teach 
beginners the art of judging, and also to encourage the formation of 
what is considered by breeders, through their associations, as the 
ideal type. It tends to make the breed unvform in appearance. The 
scale of points for a cow is given in this bulletin with the description 
of each breed. 

In order to make the score cards more useful a diagram is given in 
Figure 1, which names and locates the various parts referred to on 
the score cards. ; 

AYRSHIRE 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Ayrshire breed originated in southwestern Scotland, in the 
county of Ayr, in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Doubt- 
less cattle from several neighboring countries were used in the forma- 
tion of the breed, though there is no record of direct foreign importa- 
tions to the county of Ayr at that time. While this foreign blood 
probably had a good effect on the ultimate value of the breed, the sub- 
stantial and efficient development of the breed seems to have come 
about mostly through subsequent judicious selection and mating. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations into the United States occurred in 1822. 
Since then Ayrshires have been imported almost every year, either 
from Scotland or Canada. As indicated by Tables 1 and 2, there are 
about 30,000 registered Ayrshires in the United States and about 
400,000 grades carrying more or less Ayrshire blood. These cattle are 
found scattered through 46 of the 48 States of the Union, though by 
far the largest numbers are to be found in the Northeastern States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Ayrshire has a well-built, stocky body, not heavily covered 
with flesh, but giving the appearance of great vigor and vitality. 
The calves weigh from 60 to 80 pounds at birth. The weight of 
mature bulls varies from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, with an average of 
about 1,650 pounds, while mature cows range in weight from 850 
to 1,250 pounds, and average about 1,050 pounds. 

The color varies from almost pure white to nearly all cherry red or 
brown, with any combination of these colors. Usually the tail is 
white. The horns are large, and turn gracefully outward, then for- 
ward and back, giving a distinctive appearance to the head. 

Ayrshire cows are noted for their symmetrical udders, which extend 
well forward and back, with no tendency to be pendent. The quar- 
ters are generally even, the teats medium in size and well placed. 
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FiG. 2.—Ayrshire bull, Strathglass Roamer 28189. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1925 


FiG.3.—Ayrshire bull, Beuchan Peter Pan 12971. Fifty-seven of his daughters are in the 


Advanced Registry 
10398 1°—26} 2 
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Fic. 4.—Ayrshire cow, Lily of Willowmoor 22269. Champion butterfat producer of the breed 


Fic. 5.—Ayrshire cow, Garclaugh May Mischief 27944. Champion milk producer of the breed 





Dairy Cattle Breeds 


Scale of points for Ayrshire cow 


Horns, wide set on and inclining upward 

Face, of medium length, slightly dished; clean cut, showi ing veins_- 
Muzzle, broad and strong without coarseness, nostrils large_- 

Jaws, wide at the base and strong 

Eyes, full and bright with placid expression 

Ears, of medium size and fine, carried alert___- 

Neck, fine throughout, throat clean, neatly joined to head ‘and shoul- 
ders, of good length, moderately thin, nearly free from loose skin, 
elegant in bearing 

FORD OI 3S a eS on hada sn a 

Shoulders, light, good distance through from point ‘to point but 
sharp at withers, smoothly blending into body. 
Chest, low, deep and full between back and forelegs _ - 

Brisket, light iene a Seer . 5S 

Legs and feet, legs straight and short, well apart, shanks fine and 
smooth, joints firm, feet of medium size, round, solid and deep_- 

Body : 

Back, short and str: right, chine lean, she arp and open jointed__ areas 

Loin, broad, strong, and level_ < 

Ribs, long, broad, wide apart, and well sprung_- 

Abdomen, capacious, deep, firmly held up with ‘strong “muscular 
development___ eee 

Flank, thin and arching 

Hind quarters ___-__- 

Rump, wide, level, long from hooks to pin bones, a reasonable 
pelvic arch allowed 

Hooks, wide apart and not projecting above back nor unduly | over- 
laid with fat 

Pin bones, high, wide apart 

Thighs, thin, long, and wide apart 

Tail, fine, long, and set on level with back 

Legs and feet, legs strong, short, straight, when viewed from be- 
hind and set well apart; shanks fine and smooth, joints firm, 
feet medium size, round, solid, and deep 

Udder, long, wide, deep but not pendulous nor fleshy; firmly attached 
to the body, eoeens well up behind and far forward; quarters 
even; sole nearly level and not indented between teats, udder veins 
well developed and plainly visible 

Teats, evenly placed, distance apart from side to side equal to half 
the breadth of udder, from back to front equal to one-third the 
length; length 24% to 31% inches, thickness in keeping with length, 
hanging perpendicularly and not tapering 

Mammary veins, large, long, tortuous, branching, and entering large 
IDES are a as caliee Ven tanesaeenans aatedgedtos anes 

Escutcheon, distinctly defined, spreading over thighs, and extending 
well upward : 

Color, red of any shade, brown, or these with white; mahogany and 
white, or white, each color distinctly defined. (Brindle markings 
allowed but not desired) 

Covering 

Skin, medium thickness, ener and elastic 
Hair, soft and fine______-- cir see 
Secretions, oily, of rich brown or ‘yellow color___- 

Style, active, vigorous, showing strong character, temperament inclined 

to nervousness but still docile___ ‘ : 


Weight, at maturity not less than 1, ,000 pounds. i 


— DD 


me Co 
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PRODUCTION 


Ayrshire milk contains a percentage of butterfat that is about the 
average of all the dairy breeds. The 6,368 cows and heifers that 
completed official records up to January 1, 1925, produced an average 
of 10,256 pounds of milk per cow, containing 407.48 pounds of but- 
terfat, or 3.97 per cent butterfat. 

The 10 highest producers of butterfat and milk among the Ayr- 
shires are listed below: 


Ten highest Ayrshire yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 


Butterfat production 


Butter- 
fat 


Pounds |} Pounds 
Lily of Willowmoor 22269 _. _ - 955. 56 || Gareclaugh May Mischief 27944_____ 5 25, 329 
Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943. 917.60 || Mistress Thistle of South Farm 49818___| 23, 029 
Garclaugh May Mischief 27944 _....| 894.91 || Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943 23, 022 
Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 3d 36910. 88.33 | Lily of Willowmoor 22269_- ek th a le 22, 596 
Agawam Bess Howie 43781_ 76.13 || Garclaugh Spottie 27950 22, 589 
Harperland Spicy Lass 40652__._.......-.. 366.21 || Nancy Whitehall 47810____ 22, 075 
Jean Armour 3d 32219 Or ay 359. 65 Jean Armour 3d 32219 | 21, 938 
Nancy Whitehall 47810_- Fe 858. | Bloomer’s Queen 39119___ | 21, 820 
Bloomer’s Queen 39119 Co | Willowmoor May Mischief 2d A 34173_- 21, 161 
Victor’s Beauty Rose 44021_.._.....---_-- 840. 65 | Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 3d 36910 | 21, 123 


BULLS 


The 10 Ayrshire sires having the largest number of daughters with 
official yearly records, up to January 1, 1926, are listed below. 


Ten Ayrshire sires having the largest number of Advanced-Registry daughters 


i - aig i Sater en eer mane eae Dieta 
Number ae |, Number 
| of daugh- 8 of daugh- 

ters |} ters 


Beuchan Peter Pan 12971 | { BON, WIE PE nice ec ntvosnecedtekehens soon } 
Finlayston 8882- - - Laccieeacer 55 || White Cloud of Hickory Island 10377_- 
Baron’s Best B: argenoc h 12 a Se Netherton Statesman 11643_____- 

Earl’s Choice of Spring Hill 8 sala 3 || Kate’s Good Gift 15426... __ 

Kate’s Champien of Pe eant 18782_.__. q Morton Mains Queechy 11537. 


BROWN SWISS 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The original home of the Brown Swiss breed is in Switzerland, 
where it has been developed during many centuries. It is probably 
one of the oldest breeds in existence, and it is thought that no outside 
blood has been introduced since records began. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Brown Swiss into the United States was 
made in Massachusetts in 1869 and another in 1882. A number of 
importations have been made since, but only in small numbers. 
After 1906 there were only a few importations because of regulations 
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due to the prevalence of the foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. As 
shown in Tables 1 and 2, there are in the United States about 8,000 
registered animals, and about 162,000 grades carrying more or less 
Brown Swiss blood. These are to be found scattered in 37 States, 
the largest numbers being in Wisconsin, Illinois, New York, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, lowa, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Of late years the 
breed has made notable increase in popularity. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The large frame of the Brown Swiss cattle indicates that they have 
been developed for service as draft animals as well as for milk. They 
are substantial in appearance, well proportioned, with the body well 
covered with flesh. The calves weigh from 65 to 90 pounds at birth. 





r'1G. 6.—Brown Swiss bull, Reuben 2927. — of his daughters are in the Advanced 
egistry 


The heifers are slow in maturing. When full grown the cows weigh 
from 1,100 to 1,500 pounds, averaging about 1,250 pounds; and the 
bulls range in weight from 1,500 to 2,200 pounds, averaging about 
1,750 pounds. 

The color.of the Brown Swiss varies from dark to light brown, and 
at some seasons of the year approaches gray. There is usually a light 
stripe of gray along the back. White splashes near the udder are 
found on some animals, but white splashes on the sides of the body 
or on the back are objectionable. The hair between the horns is 
usually a lighter shade than the body. The nose, switch, tongue, and 
horn tips are always black, and there is usually a light or mealy ring 
around the muzzle. 
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Fic. 7.—Brown Swiss bull, Ursula Stasis 10719. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1925 


Fic. 8.—Brown Swiss cow, Hawthorn Dairy Maid 6753. One of the high producers of the breed 





XUM 
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: 
Fic. 9.—Brown Swiss cow, Believe 4245. World’s champion of her breed in production of milk 
Scale of points for Brown Swiss cow or heifer 
Tiesd: siriae EA Ae PORNO TO on ee eo does aeden 2 
Face, dished, narrow between horns and wide between eyes______..------- 2 
Ears, large, fringed inside with light-colored hair, skin inside of ear a deep : 
CU NE nn 5 ee ne nate abe eek Shae enna ee ne ee eae 2 ; 
Nose, black, large, and square, with mouth surrounded by mealy colored ' 
DHRIAAT WEINER NINE) a et eee ee a oe ee eae ee ae ' 
Eyes, moderately large, full, and bright__.-_.-.-.-..-_-------- 3 2 : 
Horns; enore, Pemuinery S66 Wien DIdcR tipa. -- 2 ore ei 2 
Neck, ‘straight, throat clean, neatly joined to head, shoulders of me length, 
moderately thin at the withers...____._____--__-_--- se Soho Sateen t 
Chest, low, deep, and full between and back of forelegs. __- cs er wammiese 6 
Back, ‘level to setting of tail and broad across the loin.___-_...---------- 6 
Ribs, "long and broad, wide apart and well sprung, with thin, arching flanks. 3 
Abdomen, large and deep_- Tecate ean a civah eee ae we : 5 
Hips w ide apart, rump long and broad___________ Weare at : t : 
Thighs, wide, quarters not thin_._____-_-- Esky ? . 4 ; 
Legs, short and straight, with good hoofs_------ Z 2 i. 
Tail, slender, well set on, with good switch_____.____-_-- fae 2 : 
Hide of medium thickness, MenOw mu Gewese oo ae Se 3 
Color—shades from dark to light brown, at some seasons of the year gray; 
white splashes near udder not objectionable, light stripe along back. i 
White splashes on body or sides objectionable. Hair between horns usually : 
ee IIE nas allah db ab ae kceicagonoenae eee 4 
Fore udder, wide, deep, well rounded but not pendulous nor fleshy, extending : 
far forward on the abdomen____________--.-.-----------.---------« 12 ' 
spe udder, wide, deep, but not pendulous nor fleshy, extending well up 7 } 
WORN Nasa a ae Te ae i Re ae 1: i 
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Milk veins large, long, tortuous, elastic, and entering good wells 
Disposition, quiet_________-__- 
Size, evidence of constitution, and stamina 


Total 
PRODUCTION 


The Brown Swiss produces milk of average quality compared 
with the other breeds of dairy cattle. The 476 cows and heifers 
that completed yearly records and were admitted to the Register of 
Production up to January 1, 1926, have an average yearly production 
of 12,534 pounds of milk and 501.6 pounds of butterfat per cow, 
with an average butterfat test of 4 per cent. The 10 highest but- 
terfat and milk producers among the Brown Swiss are listed below. 


Ten highest Brown Swiss yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 





Butterfat production | Milk production 


Cow Butterfat | 





June’s College Girl 11427_..........-.--.- 1,062.30 || Believe 4245 25, S48 
Believe 4245............-- Alice Lee 2d 8777 24, 845 
Hawthorn Dairy Maid 6753_.-........-.-| 927.23 || Clothilda Werder’s Aggie 10691_........- 22, 809 
Alice Lee 2d 8777 eae 914.38 || Hawthorn Dairy Maid 6753 22, 765 


Pounds } Pounds 


‘ 
«4, 


Clothilda Werder’s Aggie 10691__.__.-- 880. 22 || Sterling Pride of Lake View 9530 | 22, 597 
Goldie Merrillan 12103 - - -.- 73.51 || Goldie Merrillan 12103---_..__- 22, 093 
Darling D. 8845. .....-....-.-. fi an cathe i 860. 52 | Belle Windsor of Tarpleywick 9000 21, 211 
Swiss Valley Girl 8th 6574 850.89 || Hawthorn Dairy Maid 2d 8550 21, 179 
Hawthorn Dairy Maid 2d 8550 850.77 | Swiss Valley Girl 8th 6574 | 20, 812 
Mary Dysart 6791 804. 05 IE EAs HOODS Stincneie sn idndendinociecs 20, 275 


BULLS 


The 10 Brown Swiss sires having the largest number of daughters 
with official yearly records, up to January 1, 1926, are listed below. 


Ten Brown Swiss sires having the largest number of daughters in Register of Pro- 
duction 


Number || | Number 
of daugh- || of daughe 
ters ters 


Reuben 2927 Vogel’s College Boy 5638... _- 
SURNOT E a iskinccnveinaccecontaundonvoek Casper C. 1999_.......--. 
Collier 2075 Ben Hanson 2373_--- 4 
College Master 2986..........-.---------- | Sunny Hill Bob 6170_-_----- L 
Tom Phylis 1769 9 || Merney’s Second Son 3280___-_- 


| 
\ 
‘I 
| 
| 

| 





DUTCH BELTED 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Dutch Belted breed originated in Holland about two centuries 
ago. The breed gets its name both from the original home and from 
the distinctive color marking. This breed has probably been devel- 
oped from the same cattle as the Holstein-Friesian. The early 
records show that the Dutch Belted were bred by the nobility of 
Holland, and while the unusual color marking was perhaps the chief 
basis of selection, the qualities of milk production and dairy refine- 
ment were not lost sight of. 
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IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Dutch Belted cattle into the United States 
was made probably in 1838. The first importation of importance, 
however, was made in 1840 by P. T. Barnum for show purposes. 
These cattle later were placed on a farm, snd this seems to be the be- 
ginning of the Dutch Belted cattle in America. A number were im- 
ported from that time on until 1885, and some in 1906 and 1907. Since 
then no importations have been made on account of the prevalence 
of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. As shown in Table 1, there 
are about 6,000 purebred Dutch Belted cattle in the United States, 
and about 150,000 grades. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Dutch Belted cattle have the general dairy conformation, which 
includes fineness of bone and freedom from beefiness. The aim of 
the breeders of these cattle is to breed animals that have no white 
other than that of the standard belt around the body. This belt 
begins back of the shoulder and may extend to the front of the hips 
but must not be narrower than 6 inches at the narrowest point. 
There must be no black spots in the belt on females. The width of 
the belt on each animal tends to be uniform around the body. The 
remainder of the animal is coal black except that females may have 
not to exceed 3 inches of white.on hind feet above the hoof, and males 
may have not to exceed 21% inches of white on one hind foot above 
the hoof. 

Calves at birth range in weight from 60 to 90 pounds. Well- 
developed mature cows weigh from 1 ,000 to 1,500 pounds, averaging 
about 1,200 pounds; and bulls from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, averaging 
about 1,700 pounds. 


Scale of points for Dutch Belted cow 


Body color, black, with a clearly defined continuous white belt. The belt 
to be of medium width, beginning behind the shoulder and extending 
nearty to the Wife oe a i ee anne ete BOR ee el 

Head, comparatively long and somewhat dishing; broad between the ey es. 
Poll, prominent; muzzle, fine; dark tongue 

Eyes, black, full and mild. Horns long compared w ith their diameter 

Neck, fine and moderately thin and should harmonize in symmetry with the 
head SEMAINE’... ... 8 ee ee 

Shoulders fine at top, becoming deep and broad as they extend backward 
and downward, with a low chest - 

Barrel large and ‘deep with well-developed abdomen; ribs well rounded and 
free: from fat 

Hips broad, and chine level, with full loin 

Rump high, long, and broad 

Hind quarters long and deep, rear line incurving; tail long, slim, tapering 
to a full switch 

Legs short, clean, standing well apart 

Udder large, well-developed front and rear; teats of convenient size and 
apart; mammary veins large, long, and crooked, entering large orifices _-_- 

Escutcheon 

Hair fine and soft; skin of moderate thickness of a rich, dark, or yellow color- 

Quiet disposition ‘and free from excessive fat 

General condition and apparent constitution 


~ 


— 
on ooo F&F DPD KPO 


1) 
Or OOD © 


Perfection 
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Fic, 10.—Dutch Belted bull, Keith 934. An Advanced-Register sire 


Fic. 11.—Dutch Belted cow, Gem of Columbia 2038. 


Leading milk producer of the breed 
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PRODUCTION 


By referring to Table 3 it will be seen that the Dutch Belted cow 
ranks between the Holstein and the Ayrshire in the percentage of but- 
terfat contained in her milk. The Dutch Belted cows and heifers 
that finished yearly official records up to January 1, 1926, show an 
average production of 10,141 pounds of milk and 384.64 pounds of 
butterfat, with an average test of 3.8 per cent. 

The 10 highest producers of butterfat and milk among Dutch 
Belted cows are listed below. 


Ten highest Dutch Belted yearly butterfat and milk production records in the 
United States 


Butterfat production Milk production 


| 

| 

—|'- 

Cow Butterfat ae 
e 





| Pounds 
Angelina 2641. Kgdl kceshauu.) > eee 


Gem of Columbia 2038 - Sebhn | ~ QT 
Glenbeulah’s Beauty vy TE ER 531.19 | 4 a Bee 
Priscilla of Lakeview 2937 Prd 516.07 || Priscilla of Lak 4 

Oral Bae Weees cece oe occ. o-oo oan 504.99 || Glenbeulah’s Beauty 2172 = 
Ver cainteh ad aneshhchcndesen 501.09 || Peapack Anna 1487___.._. 

Peapack Anna 1487_..._.- wicigase 484. 31 Peapack Dutchess 1390, imported 
Peapack Dutchess 1390, importe d_ 447.64 || Orange Lilly 3126 | 
Fritzi 1832 RSass6 435. 79 } Eunice 1507 . -....-.-.--.---------------- | 
Lily of the Dell 2450...........--.-- | 434.10 


Ange lina 2641. . 


Gem of Columbia 2038 
Ferndell 1961. 


BULLS 


The 10 Dutch Belted sires having the largest number of daughters, 
with official yearly records, up to January 1, 1926, are listed below. 


Dutch Belted sires having two or more daughters with Advanced-Register official 
yearly records 


Defendant 1185. Monarch of Lakeview 1219. 
Keith 934. Bruce W. 729. 


| Glenbeulah’s Duke 1092. 
Sutton’s Gay Lad 494. Samoset 1134. | K 


Columbia King 1015. 


a No No of Council Grove 1184. 
Michigans Prince 1258. 


GUERNSEY 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Guernsey breed originated in the Channel Islands, near the 
north coast of France. It is thought that this breed has been devel- 
oped from a cross between the large red and brindle cattle of Nor- 
mandy and the small red cattle of Brittany, in France. The exact 
date of origin is unknown, but it was probably in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century or before. 

All the cattle in the Channel Islands were at one time known as 
Alderneys. After laws had been enacted forbidding the importation 
of cattle from the Continent or between the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, two distinct breeds came to be recognized. The one on the 
islands of Alderney, Sark, and Guernsey became known as the 
Guernsey breed and the one on Jersey Island as the Jersey breed. 
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Fic. 12.—Guernsey bull, Yeoman’s King of -— May 17053. He has 103 daughters in the Advanced 
egistry 


Fic. 13.—Guernsey bull, May Rose Cherub 70934. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1925 
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Fic. 14.—Guernsey cow, Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 114354. Champion butterfat productr of 
the breed 


IrG. 15.—Guernsey cow, Murne Cowan 19597. Champion milk producer of the breed 
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IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first cattle from the Channel Islands brought to America were 
called Alderneys. They were imported in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and may have been either Guernsey or Jersey 
cattle. The first animals recorded in the herdbook of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club were brought over in 1830. A few more were 
imported in the next two decades, but not until about 1870 were 
extensive importations made. Since that time importations have 
been made nearly every year. 

According to Tables 1 and 2, there are about 80,000 purebred 
Guernsey cattle in the United States, and about 1,900,000 grades. 
They are to be found in every State of the Union, but by far the 
largest numbers are found in the North Atlantic and North Central 
States. 

_ GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In size the Guernseys are about equal to the Ayrshires and slightly 
smaller than the Brown Swiss. The calves weigh from 55 to 85 pounds 
at birth, and reach maturity early. When mature the cows weigh 
from 800 to 1,400 pounds, averaging about 1,050; and the bulls from 
1,200 to 2,200 pounds, averaging about 1,600 pounds. 

The color of the Guernseys is fawn and white, with fawn pre- 
dominating. A light cherry red with white is also found. Some- 
times white may be entirely lacking except on the legs. The switch 
is usually white and the tongue light in color. The horns are of 
moderate size and amber in color. The skin is yellow. 


Scale of points for Guernsey cow 


Style and symmetry, attractive individuality revealing vigor, femininity and 
breed character; a harmonious blending and correlation of parts; an active 
well-balanced walk 

Head, moderately long, clean-cut, showing femininity and breed character; a 
lean face; wide mouth and broad muzzle with open nostrils; strong jaws; 
full bright eyes with gentle expression; forehead broad between the eyes 
and moderately dishing; bridge of nose straight 

Horns, yellow, small at base; of medium length; inclining forward; not too 
spreading 

Neck, long and thin; clean throat, smoothly blending into shoulders 

W ithers, chine rising above shoulder blades, with open vertebrae 

Shoulders, shoulder blades set smoothly ezainst chine and chest wall, form- 
ing neat junction with the body 

Chest, wide, and deep at heart with least possible depression back of the 
shoulders 

Back, appearing straight from withers to hips 

Loin, strong, broad, and nearly level laterally: width carried forward to 
junction ith the ville. a. Sn ow kn RE en 

Hips, wide apart, approximately level with the back; free from excess tissue __ 

Rump, long, continuing with level of the back; approximately level between 
hip bone and pin bones. Pin bones well apart 

Thurls, wide apart and high 

Barrel; deep and long with well-sprung ribs. Individual ribs: Long, flat, 
wide apart, and free from excess tissue 

Thighs, incurving when viewed from side, thin and wide apart when viewed 
from rear; well cut up between the thighs 

Legs, flat flinty bone, tendons clearly defined; front legs straight; hind legs 
nearly upright from hock to pastern, set wide a 7 and nearly straight 
when viewed from behind. Pastern: Strong and springy 

Hide, loose and pliable, and not thick, with oily feelings; hair, fine and silky _- 

Tail, ‘long, tapering with neat, strong, level attachment, neatly set between 
pin bones; fine bone and hair; nicely balanced switch 
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Udder, uniformly fine in texture; free from meatiness; covered with pliable 
velvety skin 
Veins prominent 
Attachment to body: Strong, long, and wide 
Extending well forward; extending well up behind 
moles leer between, Cease... 62-2: oi ees ece deed once ss. deies 
Teats: Of even convenient size; cylindrical in shape; well apart and 
squarely placed, plumb 
Mammary veins, long, tortuous, prominent and branching with large numer- 
ous wells 
Secretions indicating color of product, indicated by the pigment secretion of 
skin which should be a deep yellow inclining toward orange in color; 
especially discernible in the ear, at the end of bone of tail, around the 
eyes and nose, on the udder and teats, and at the base of horns; hoofs and 
horns amber colored____- 
Color markings, a shade of fawn with white markings 
Size, mature cows, about 1,100 pounds in milking condition 


PRODUCTION 


Guernsey milk has a high per cent of butterfat and a yellow color. 

The 20,931 cows and heifers that completed official records up to 
January i, 1926, produced an average per cow of 9,615.2 pounds of 
milk and 480.1 pounds of butterfat, the average fat test being 4.99 
per cent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Guernseys 
are listed below. 


Ten highest Guernsey yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 





Butterfat production } Milk production 


| j 
Butterfat i 
pes i 


Pounds | 
Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 114354 1, 112. 50 |} Murne Cowan 19597 
Countess Prue 43785 1, 103. 28 || Katherine’s Trixie 100396- 
Murne Cowan 19597 , 098.18 || Gertrude Claire 99550-____ 
May Rilma 22761 pitch en | Nella Jay 4th 38233_. 
Gertrude Claire 99550__...__--. Semkocoases: 1,020.00 || Molly’s Lassie 86472 
Nella Jay 4th 38233 ...--| 1,019.25 || Miss Daisy of Maple Hill 72610. 
Langwater Nancy 27943. ..-| 1,011. 66 || Tom’s Daisy 54541 
Dairy Maid Queen of Spring Hill 74067__-| 1,011.18 || Jean Du Luth Coronet 52816 
Langwater Hope 27946. ..-------| 1,003.17 || Langwater Hope 27946 


Lillia of lowa 2d 61500 998. | Yeksa’s Top’s of Gold’s Fannie 22362__- 
W 


BULLS 


The 10 Guernsey sires having the largest number of daughters 
with official yearly records, up to January 1, 1926, are listed below. 


Ten Guernsey sires having the largest number of Advanced-Register daughters 


Number | Number 
of 43 | of 

| daugh- ' daugh- 
| ters 


Governor of the Chéne (R. G. A. S. 1297 | Galaxy’s Sequel 16904 (Imp.)...........-- 
P. 8.) | Ne Plus Ultra 15265 

Yeoman’s King of the May 17053. 3 || Cora’s Governor of Chilmark 8971 (Imp.)- 

Langwater Demonstrator 16451_-. || Beda’s May King 11893 

Masher’s Sequel 11462 (Imp.) - .__- || Florham Laddie 20431 

Clara’s Sequel 29414 (Imp.)_......--...-- | 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The cattle from which our present Holstein-Friesian breed has 
descended were developed in northern Holland, especially in the 
Province of Friesland, and in the neighboring Provinces of northern 
Germany. The time of their origin as a recognized distinct breed is 
unknown, but it is probable that they have been selected for their 
dairy qualities for about 2,000 years. 

Before 1885 there were two associations furthering the interests of 
this breed in the United States. One maintained a Holstein herd- 
book, and the other a Dutch-Friesian herdbook. In 1885 the two 
associations were combined into the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
Ameriéa, and from that time on only one herd register has been 
maintained. This is known as the ‘Holstein-Friesian herdbook. 
While the official name of the breed is Holstein-Friesian, the single 
word Holstein is more common in ordinary use. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations of Holsteins into the United States were 
made in 1795, and afterwards a few were brought in from time to 
time up to 1879, following which heavy importations were made each 
year until 1887. Thereafter only a few were imported up to 1905, 
and since then, because of the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Europe, very few have been imported. 

According to Tables 1 and 2 there are about 528,000 purebred 
Holsteins in the United States, and about 10,500,000 grades. Hol- 
stein cattle are found throughout all the 48 States of the Union, 
though by far the largest numbers are in New York, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, in the order named. 
These six States contain more than 60 per cent of the purebred 

Holstein cattle in the United States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Holsteins are the largest of the dairy breeds. They have 
large frames, not heavily covered with flesh. The calves weigh from 
70 to 105 pounds at birth. The mature bulls weigh from 1,600 to 
2,200, and average about 1,900 pounds; and the mature cows weigh 
from 1,100 to 1,750, and average about 1,250 pounds. The color is 
black and white, with the colors sharply defined rather than blended. 
They may be nearly all white or black, but no solid-color animal 
can be registered. 


Scale of points for Holstein-Friesian cow 


Forehead, broad between the eyes; dishing - - _- 

Face, of medium length; clean cut; "feminine; the bridge of the nose straight 

Muzzle, broad, with strong lips; nostrils, large and open; jaws strong 

Ears, of medium size; of fine texture; well carried __- a 

Eyes, large; full; mild; bright 

Horns, smail; tapering finely toward the tips; set moderately narrow at base; 
inclining forward; well curved inward 

Neck, long; fine and clean at junction with the head; ‘evenly and smoothly 
joined to shoulder 

Shoulders, slightly lower than the hips; smooth ‘and rounding over tops; 
moderately broad and full at sides 
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Crops, full; level with the shoulders 

Chine, straight; strong; broadly developed, with open vertebrie__________- 

Loin and hips, broad; level] or nearly level between the hip bones; level and 
strong laterally; spreading from chine broadly and nearly level; hip bones 
fairly prominent rae Fs coats 

Rump, long; broad with roomy pelvis; nearly level laterally; full above the 
thurls; carried out straight to tail head_ ___ 

Pin bones, wide between; nearly level with — 

Thurls, high; broad through 

Tail | head and tail, strong at base w rithout coarseness; the se tting well bac k; 
tail long, tapering finely to a full switch_ t 

Chest, deep; wide; well filled and smooth in 1 the brisket; broad between the 
forearms; full in the foreflanks_ _- 

Barrel, long; deep; well rounded; strongly and trimly held up- 

Flanks, deep; “3 Sabha rites 

Thighs, wide; deep; straight behind; ‘wide and moder rately full at the out- 
sides; twist well cut out and filled with dev elopment of udder; escutcheon 
well defined 

Mammary veins, large, tortuous, entering large orifices or double e xtension: 
with additional developments, such as branches and connections enterin e 
numerous orifices 

Udder, capacious; flexible; quarters even and of uniform texture, filling the 
space in the rear below the twist, extending well forward; broad and well 
attached 

Teats, well formed; plumb; of convenient size; properly plac EB est 

Legs, medium length; clean; nearly straight; wide apart; firmly and squarely 
set under the body; arms, wide, strong, and tapering 

Hair and hide, hair healthy in appearance; fine and soft; hide of medium 
thickness; mellow and loose 


Total 
PRODUCTION 


The Holsteins produce a larger quantity of milk, with a lower 
butterfat content, than any other dairy breed. The milk is not so 
highly colored as that from the Guernseys and Jerseys. 

The 23,622 official records of Holstein cows and heifers that were 
completed up to January 1, 1926, show an average yearly production 
of 15,697 pounds of milk and 532.44 pounds of butterfat, the average 
test being 3.39 per cent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Holsteins 
are listed below. 


Ten highest Holstein yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 


Butterfat production Milk production 


| Butter- 


Cow | fat 








| Pounds |} Pounds 
De Kol Plus Segis Dixie 295135 !_.__.....| 1,349.31 || Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846__......._} 37, 381 
May Walker Ollie Homestead 300043_____| 1, 218.59 || Helm Veeman Woodcrest 486877 __.____- 36, 218 
Hollywood Lilith Palmyra Abbekerk Kolrain Marion Finderne 317396. - -- | 35, 340 


_..-.| 1,206.79 || Kolrain Finderne Bess 291570_ 35, ORS 
Duchess Skylark Ormsby 124514..____. 1, 205.09 || Nooksack Lunde Oregon De Kol ‘B01119_| 34, 511 
Bess Johanna Ormsby 263431-_- -_| 1,198.09 || Queen Carlotta De Kol 311674 34, 430 
Finderne Pride Johanna Rue 121083_- 1,176.47 || Adirondae Wietske Dairy Maid 204072__ 34, 402 
Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846... __ | 1, 158.95 || Grahamholm Colantha Pauline Segis | 
Dutchland Pietertjie Creamelle 304861 - 1, 148. 54 |} 5 34, 292 
Grahamholm Colantha Pauline Segis | Princess Aaggie Polkadot De Kol 372024_| 34, 071 

405465. __ 1,141.40 || Grahamholm Colantha Segis Maid | 

Adirondac Wietske Dairy Maid 204072___| 1, 136.15 405466 33, 812 


1 Canadian cow. 
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Fic. 16.—Holstein bull, Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 44931. He has 65 yearly-record daughters 
in the Advanced Register 
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Fic. 18.—Holstein cow, Segis Pietertje ro 221846. Has highest yearly milk record of all the 
reeds 


Fig. 19,—De Kol Plus Segis Dixie 295135. Has highest yearly butterfat record of all the breeds 
(Canadian cow) 
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The 10 Holstein-Friesian sires having the largest number of 
daughters with yearly records, up to January 1, 1926, are listed 
below. 


Ten Holstein sires with the largest number of yearly-record daughters 


Number || | Number 


of daugh- || Sire jof daugh- 
} ters i | ters ' 


Sir Inka Prilly Segis 80914.._..__....._. ; 71 || Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 44931. 
Judge Segis 80912 ; 7 || Woodcrest Tehee 74219__- 

Sir Johanna Fayne 42147-_. ee as Colantha Sir Walker Korndyke 95460_ 
King Pontiac C ‘hampion 53418_ aa 5 | —_ of the Pontiacs Ta ¥ 
Matador Segis Walker 148839. 


JERSEY 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Jersey breed originated in the Island of Jersey, one of the 
group of Channel Islands, between England and France. In 1789 a 
law was passed prohibiting the importation of cattle into Jersey 
Island except for immediate slaughter. Shortly afterwards the 
cattle on that island became known by the name of Jersey instead 
of Alderney. No outside blood has been introduced since that time. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Jerseys into the United States was made 
in 1850. A few more were brought over about 20 years later, and 
from 1870 to 1890 there were numerous importations. Since 1890 
many Jerseys have been imported every year. 

The Jerseys are more evenly distributed in the United States than 
any other breed. There were about 232,000 purebred and about 
9,300,000 grade Jerseys in this country in 1920, well scattered 
throughout all the 48 States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Jersey is the smallest of the breeds discussed in this bulletin. 
The calves weigh from 40 to 75 pounds at birth. The heifers develop 
rapidly and mature sufficiently to drop the first calf at 24 months of 
age. The mature cows weigh from 700 to 1,200 pounds, averaging 
about 900 pounds, and the bulls weigh from 1,200 to 1,800, averaging 
about 1,500 pounds. 

The color of Jerseys is usually some shade of fawn or cream color, 
though different shades of mouse color, gray, and brown are common, 
and some individuals approach black. They may be solid color of 
any of these shades, or spotted with white. The muzzles and 
tongues are usually black or lead colored, but light-colored tongues 
are not uncommon, and around the muzzle is a white or mealy ring. 
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FiG. 20.—Jersey bull, Pogis 99th of Hood Farm 94502. 


y bull, Fern’s Rochett Noble 193011. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1925 
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Fic. 22.—Jersey. cow, Madeline of Hillside 389336. Champion milk producer of the breed 
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Scale of points for Jersey cow 


DAIRY TEMPERAMENT AND CONSTITUTION 
Head, 7 
A. Medium size, lean; face dished; broad between eyes; horns medium 
size, incurving 
B. Eyes full and placid; ears medium size, fine, carried alert; muzzle 
broad, with wide-open nostrils and muscular lips; jaw strong___-_ 
* Neck, 4: 
Thin, rather long, with clean throat, neatly joined to head and shoulders_ 
Body, 37 
A. Shoulders light, good distance through from point to point, but thin 
at withers; chest deep and full between and just back of forelegs__ 
B. Ribs amply sprung and wide apart, giving wedge shape, with deep, 
large abdomen, firmly held up, with strong, muscular development _ 
. Back straight and strong, with prominent spinal processes; loins 
broad and strong 
. Rump long to tail setting, and level from hip bones to rump bones_- 
. Hip bones high and wide apart 
. Thighs flat and wide apart, giving ample room for udder 
x. Legs proportionate to size and of fine quality, well apart, with good 
feet, and not to weave or cross in walking 
. Hide loose and mellow 


MAMMARY DEVELOPMENT 
Udder, 26: 
A. Large size, flexible, and not fleshy 
B. Broad, level or spherical, not deeply cut between teats__-_------_-_-- 
C. Fore udder full and well rounded, running well forward of front teats_ 
D. Rear udder well rounded, and well out and up behind 
Teats, 8: 
Of good and uniform length and size, regularly and squarely placed_--_- 
Milk veins, 4: 
Large, long, tortuous and elastic, entering large and numerous orifices _ _ 
Size, 4: 
Mature cows, 800 to 1,000 pounds: .~ . 22 ook. 2 ees. 
General appearance, 10: 
A symmetrical balancing of all the parts, and a proportion of parts to one 
another, depending on size of animal, with the general appearance of 
a high-class animal, with capacity for feed and productiveness at pail__ 


Total score 


PRODUCTION 


Jersey milk is yellow and rich in butterfat. The 22,355 cows and 
heifers that had Register-of-Merit records up to January 1, 1925, 
averaged 8,287 pounds of milk and 444.37 pounds of butterfat a 
year, with an average test of 5.36 per cent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Jerseys 
are listed below. 
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Ten highest Jersey yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United States 


Butterfat production Milk production 


Cow Butterfat) Cow Milk 


| 
ef 

| | 

| 


Pounds Pounds * 
Darling’s Jolly Lassie 435948 1, 141. 28 || Madeline of Hillside 389336. 20, 624 
Groff’s Constance 367292 1, 130.09 || Fauvie’s Star 313018 20, 616 * 
Prince’s Emma of H. 8S. F. 359390__...._._| 1, 109.99 || Abigail of Hillside 457241 20, 359 
Lad’s Iota 350672 1, 048. 07 || Passport 219742. 19, 695 
Fauvic Ruth 385463___. | 1,047. 28 || Lad’s Likeness 338246 19, 223 
Madeline of Hillside 389336 1,044.05 || Eminent’s Jimp’s Ow] 297471 19, 099 
Plain Mary 268206 | 1,040.08 || St. Mawes Blossom Rosaire 355800 19, 061 
Vive La France 319616 ___. 1, 039. 29 || Miss Inez 377204 18, 917 
Lady’s Silken Glow 313311 1, 038. 70 || Raleigh’s Sybil 37275: i 18, 847 
St. Mawes Lad’s Lady 451568 1, 032. 97 || Eminent’s Bess 209719 18, 783 





BULLS 


The 10 Jersey sires having the largest number of daughters with’ 
official yearly records, up to January 1, 1925, are listed below. 


Ten Jersey sires with largest number of daughters in Register of Merit 


Number | Number 
Sire of daugh- Si | of daugh- 
i ters | 


Pogis 99th of Hood Farm 94502 } 111 || Sophie 19th’s Tormentor 113302 
Imported Oxford You'll Do 111860.....--| 83 | Dairylike Majesty 198188 

Royal Majesty of St. Cloud 89541 82 | | Imported Golden Fern’s Noble 145762.__| 
Hood Farm Pogis 9th 55552 79 || Irene’s King Pogis 73182............_- | 
Hood Farm Toronto 60326. .........-.---- 74 || Sayda’s Heir 3d 74817. 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


The various breed associations and clubs maintain offices and 
forces whose duty it is (1) to keep the herdbooks for their respective 
breeds; (2) to keep a record of the animals that have qualified for the 
additional registration because of meritorious performance; and (3) 
to further the interest of the breed in other ways. The official 
names of these organizations and their addresses are as follows: 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterboro, N. H. 

American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
City. 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, Brandon, Vt. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association, Beloit, Wis. 

Dutch Belted Cattle Association of America, Rockville, Conn. 

Holstein-Friesian Association of America, Brattleboro, Vt. 


WASHINGTON : GOVERN MENT PRINTING OFFICE : 
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EVERAL BREEDS of cattle in the United States are 

recognized as dairy breeds. Although much alike in 
what is known as general dairy conformation, these breeds 
differ to some extent in certain characteristics. What these 
characteristics are, the factors to consider in selecting a 
breed, and the history of the origin and development of the 
breeds are questions of interest to both the beginner and the 
established breeder of dairy cattle. These are the topics 
discussed in this bulletin. 
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This bulletin supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 893, Breeds of 
Dairy Cattle. 
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By Amer B. Nystrom, Dairy Husbandman, Bureau of Dairy Industry 
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DAIRY CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


CCORDING to estimates made by the United States Department 

of Agriculture there were about 33,000,000 dairy cattle of all 
ages in the United States on January 1, 1926. Three per cent of 
these cattle, or about 1,000,000, are purebred, and represent six 
breeds, namely, Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Dutch Belted, Guernsey, 
Holstein-Friesian, and Jersey. The improvement that must be made 
in the 97 per cent that are not purebred must come largely from the 
3 per cent that are purebred. Likewise, any increase in the number 
of our purebred dairy cows, and even the maintenance of our grade 
dairy herds at their present number and efficiency, will be aecom- 
plished principally through the use of purebred ‘bulls... For these 
reasons purebred dairy cattle have played in the past and will play 
in the future a very important réle in the dairy industry of the Nation. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF BREEDS 


Tables 1 and 2 show the number and distribution of the various 
breeds in the United States, by sections and by States. The informa- 
tion in Table 1, showing total number of each breed on January 1, 
1920, was brought out by an inquiry sent to 14,000 special livestock 
reporters of the branch then known as the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Grades and scrubs were listed with the respective breeds to which 
they seemed to belong. 

Table 2 shows the number of registered purebreds of the dairy 
breeds on January 1, 1920, as ascertained by the census. 

Table 3 gives the average annual production of milk and butterfat 
of the cows having official yearly records in the breed associations. 


TABLE 1.—Estimated number and percentage of cattle of dairy breeds, including 
purebreds and grades, in the United States, January 1, 1920, by sections 


| North | North | North | South | South | 

| United; Atlan-| Cen- | Cen- | Atlan-| Cen- | Far 

| States tie tral, tral, tie tral | West 
| States | East West | States | States 


Breed | Total 


| | 
Number | Per cent! Per cent Per cent| Per cent, Per ce nt Per cent| Per cent 
Ayrshire . 412, 000 1.8 | 5.8 0.8 
Brown Swis 170, 000 et 5 1.3 
Dutch Be alted - 157, 000 


5 
! -5 
8.5 5 10. 6 12. 
Holstei sin-Frie ’ 47.4 65.3 | 

2 40.9 17. 3 | 


+2 
1 
56.2 
29.4 


WP tanGeRanaes ct occas } | 23, 355,000 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100. 0 
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TaBLe 2.—Purebred (registered) cattle of the dairy breeds on farms in 1920, by 
States and sections, as shown by the census 


Ayr- Brown | Guern- j Holstein- Jerse = 
shire Swiss sey Friesian | °°TS°Y Other 
breeds 1 


Division and State Total 


United States___..--------| 916, 602 30, 509 8, 283 79, 446 528, 621 | _ 231, 834 


Je 


| 


| 


Geographic divisions: | 
New England -_.- mekicovane 85, 724 9, 780 - 349 10, 311 20, 305 
Middle Atlantic. _- -----| 239, 764 12, 883 1, 904 21,114 171, 124 25, 815 
East North Central ___-- 289, 859 3, 735 4, 199 29, 640 185, 475 57, 167 
West North Central_....-.-| 106, 967 1, 859 1, 386 8, 250 62, 055 23, 697 
South Atlantic sheet 49, 119 519 43}. 5,949 15, 445 25, 245 
East South Central. eee 34, 651 27 3 298 5, 902 27, 024 
West South Central _-._-_---- 43, 268 60 13 263 9, 724 30, 650 
ee ore eee 22, 534 324 146 838 12, 689 6, 926 
Pacific 44, 716 322 240 2, 783 23, 486 15, 005 


New England: 





15, 683 , 134 5 1, 836 7, 206 4, 999 
New Hampshire__--------- 10, 750 214 1,151 6, 695 1, 348 
PR oe cock va - 3 3, 808 f 2, 193 13, 413 8, 446 
Massachusetts__ ws ake 880 3, 348 10, 006 2, 904 
Rhode Island__.---..------- 494 217 542 351 
Connecticut ase 7 250 1, 566 4, 859 2, 257 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York__._ --| 153, 037 ! 9, 521 9,749 | 114, 662 13, 411 
New Jersey___ bode Re { 265 1,747 7, 810 1, 368 
Pennsylvania___.....------ 5, 189 | 3, 097 2 9, 618 48, 652 11, 036 
East North Central: | | 
a a Fina bth ons ian de 70, 882 021 32 4, 960 f 23, 842 
Indiana akira in 21,115 508 3 1,215 7 9, 921 
Illinois snnbugsecsacatc 36, 412 4 5 | 1, 369 5, 7,317 
Michigan___ oe - 46, 533 ¢ 9 | 3, 369 32; 703 8, 296 
Wisconsin __._._...-- ---| 114,917 : , 92 18, 727 80, 845 7, 791 
Nest North Central: 
Minnesota__._- --| 32,668 | 399 4, 468 22, 830 2, 508 
Iowa _ Since poh iesael iin 20, 286 | 1,716 10, 916 3, 629 
Deel So eas 19, 037 | ‘ 5 760 5, 569 10, 708 
North Dakota_- ae 5 346 2, 937 481 
South Dakota _. - pk 135 4, 027 312 
Nebraska___-..-- nous 7, 873 | 348 5, 368 275 
Kansas _-_-_..-.-- 58 | 594 | 477 10, 408 784 
South Atlantic: 
SRM a took oe cae oee 6 bee 246 1, 245 172 
Maryland --_--- 56 d 867 4, 073 323 
District of Columbia -- --_-- Ph dnadnemakatd at 4 1 175 10 
PSs herb el Sk ¢ 5 25 | | 696 4, 160 3, 223 
West V irginia - a cal 5 2} Z 333 1, 134 546 
North Carolina__- 7, 697 | | | 789 1, 613 , 978 
South Carolina _-------- | 644 1, 008 3, 389 
Georgia... _--- 4 Puatel a3 | 305 1, 700 }, 224 | 
Florida _- S neo ‘ 5 68 | 337 2, 380 
East South Central 
Kentucky _-.----- , S26 40 | 2, 046 5, 421 
Tennessee - .- 6 347 2 | 111 1, 383 , 424 
Alabama. -__-.- eines acne 5 ; } 46 1, 142 608 
Mississippi - faass bit 36 101 1, 331 5, 571 
West South Central 
Arkansas -- - - Ze , 9 19 | 2, 001 627 
Louisiana______- saat Z 5 94 1, 009 2, 201 
RIND on ea aece 9, 536 91 | 3, 741 5, 104 
Texas__... ‘ 23, 36+ 7 59 | 2, 973 
Mountain: | 
Montana-.-._._- 3, 451 176 2, 453 
4, 138 5 197 2, 049 
W yoming 1, 071 31 747 
Colorado 6, 448 | 30 | 241 4, 057 
New Mexico. | 42 438 
Arizona......... | y | 48 1,778 | 
| 93 970 
10 197 


























: | 
Washington ‘I 941 7, 673 
Oregon = d 697 3, 624 
California 595 36 1, 145 12, 189 
} ; 





1 Including animals reported as purebred, but with breed not specified. 
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TaBLe 3.—Average yearly production of milk and butterfat of the cows of different 
breeds that have official yearly records 


| 
| } 
Number | | | Butterfat 
| | 


of cows | ‘To what date| Milk 


| 
heifers | Quantity Test 
} | 


—<—$—$—$—$$—$——— 


| | } 

| Pounds | Pounds | Per cent 

Ayshire aca , 368 | o> § | 10,256 | 407. 48 | 3. 97 
Brown Swiss--..-- pang dabenbagetee 7 Jan. , 1926 | 12, 534 5OL. 60 4.00 
Dutch Belted. aan Sadecotere 5 ; , 1926 10, 141 384. 64 | 3. 80 
Guernsey S34 20, 92 . , 1926 9, 615 480. 10 | 4.99 
Holstein-Friesian_ a REE 23, 62% ‘ , 1926 15, 697 532. 44 3. 39 


Jersey ed Si Cie SO . 1,1925 8,287 | 444.37 | 5. 36 


WHAT IS A DAIRY BREED? 


The term ‘dairy breed” has been accepted by stockmen and 
investigators as referring to the breeds of cattle that are especially 
well fitted for the production of milk and butterfat. Such breeds 
represent the efforts made by breeders of many generations toward 
improving the milking capacity of certain classes of cows. Because 
of this fact the inherent tendency of purebred dairy cattle to produce 
milk is greater than that of a native or unimproved cow. This 
inherent capacity is transmitted to the offspring. As a result, the 
mating of a purebred dairy animal with a native or scrub produces a 
grade animal which is superior to the scrub in production and in 
other dairy characteristics. 

A purebred dairy animal is one that meets the requirements for 
registration laid down by the association for that breed in the United 
States. A grade is the offspring resulting from mating a purebred 
with a scrub, or from mating animals not purebred but having close 
purebred ancestors. The offspring of a purebred and a grade is 
also a grade, and through progressive improvement such animals 
become high grade. The names of the breeds (Ayrshire, Brown 
Swiss, etc.) may refer to either purebreds or grades; but to prevent 
misunderstanding it is desirable to precede the breed name with 
the word “purebred” or “grade.” 

In addition to the breeds of dairy cattle mentioned, certain other 
breeds having good milking qualities are kept for dairy purposes. 
Such cattle, which are often referred to as ‘dual-purpose animals 
because of their ability to produce satisfactory carcasses as well as a 
good milk flow, include the Shorthorn, Red Polled, and Devon. The 
qualities of these are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 612, “‘ Breeds of 
Beef Cattle.” 

REGISTRATION 


A purebred dairy animal is one whose sire and dam are eligible to 
be recorded by name and number in a register of the breed, commonly 
called the herdbook. An animal thus qualified may itself be re- 
corded in the same herd register, provided the sire and dam are 
registered, and provided it also qualifies with regard to color. Addi- 
tional rules and requirements for registration are laid down by the 
various breed organizations. Copies of these rules may be obtained 


by writing to the association concerned, as listed on page 30 of this 
bulletin. 
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In addition to the herd register, there is for each breed another - 
register in which are entered the names of purebred cows that have 
completed records meeting specified requirements of milk and butter- 
fat production under definite regulations. Bulls that have a certain 
number of tested daughters are also recorded in this register. This 
record of tested cows and proved bullsis called by various names— 
Advanced Registry for the Ayrshires and Dutch Belted, Register 
of Production for the Brown Swiss, Advanced Register for the 
Guernseys and Holsteins, and Register of Merit for the Jerseys. 

The requirements for admission to this special register of produc- 
tion and the rules under which the records are made vary somewhat 
with different breeds. Detailed information on this point may be 
obtained from the breed associations concerned. 


WHICH BREED TO SELECT 


Sometimes too much emphasis is given to the question which breed 
to choose, and too little to the matter of getting good individuals— 
that is, those that are well bred and high producers. There are three 
points, however, that should be considered in deciding which breed 
to select. These are: (1) The breed that predominates in the locality 
where the new herd is to be located, (2) personal preference, and (3) 
market requirements for the product. 


THE BREED THAT PREDOMINATES 


A dairyman just starting with purebreds may feel that since all 
his neighbors have one breed of cattle, he should get another breed 
so as to have a monopoly in the business of selling breeding stock. 
There is no question about the monopoly, but there would probabl 
be no business to monopolize. It is difficult for an isolated a 
breeder to dispose of his surplus stock to advantage, while if there are 
many breeders with the same breed buyers are attracted to the locality 
because of the better chance to get the desired animals from one or 
more of the several breeders. 

There are other advantages to a dairyman in having the same breed 
as his neighbor, such as the possibility of exchanging bulls, and of 
owning good purebred bulls cooperatively. These advantages are 
obtained by those having grade herds as well as by those with pure- 
breds. Then there is also the opportunity for taking advantage of 
special breed sales of surplus stock, and, lastly, the advantage of 
bringing the community together in other endeavors which usually 
come where there is but one breed. 


PERSONAL PREFERENCE 


In a district where no breed is established, or in sections where all 
the different breeds are about equally represented, the prospective 
breeder must be guided largely by his personal preference. A person 
usually takes a liking to one breed, for reasons not easily explainable. 
Naturally he would take more interest in caring for animals of that 
breed than for those of a breed that he does not like so well. 

Personal preference, however, must not overshadow the matter of 
quality of individual animals. If high-producing individuals of the 
breed not so well liked are available at reasonable cost, and individuals 
of the same quality of the breed well liked are not available except 
at a much higher cost, it may be wiser to select the former, for usually 
a dairyman soon begins to like a breed with which he is doing well. 
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MARKET REQUIREMENTS FOR PRODUCT 


Market requirements for the product should not be overemphasized 
in selecting the breed. For a time a dairyman may sell his product 
in a market where low-testing milk has the advantage, while later the 
conditions may be changed, and a high-testing milk will sell to better 
advantage. Obviously, a breeder can not shift from one breed to 
another to meet the fluctuations in market demands. 

When selling to a city milk plant, however, the price paid for the 
extra fat over the basic test, or deducted from the standard price when 


}. POLL 10. 19. UDDER 

2. JAW it. SHANK 20. TEAT 

3. DEWLAP I2. DEWCLAW 21. HIP POINT 
4. BRISKET {3. CROP 22. RUMP 

5. WITHERS 14. CHINE 23. PIN BONE 
6. SHOULDER 15. LOIN 24. THURL 

7. POINT OF SHOULDER 16. FLANK 25. STIFLE 

8. POINTOFELBOW 17% MILK WELL 26. HOCK 

9. FOREARM 18. MILK VEIN 27. SWITCH 


Fic. 1.—Diagram of cow showing names and location of parts 


the milk is below basic test, may well be considered in selecting the 
breed. The point here is that sometimes in some whole-milk markets 
the differential may favor high-testing milk, and at other times or in 
other markets it may favor low-testing milk. 

In summing up the matter of which breed to select this point 
should be kept in mind—there are good cows and poor cows in all 
breeds, and, other things being equal, the breeder or dairyman who 
gets good individuals to begin with will have a good chance for success, 
no matter what breed he selects, 
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THE SCORE CARD 


Each breed association has a scale of points, or score card, for bulls 
and cows of that breed. The card gives definite values for the various 
characteristics of conformation, and emphasizes points requiring spe- 
cial attention from breeders. The purpose of the score card is to teach 
beginners the art of judging, and also to encourage the formation of 
what is considered by breeders, through their associations, as the 
ideal type. It tends to make the breed uniform in appearance. The 
scale of points for a cow is given in this bulletin with the description 
of each breed. 

In order to make the score cards more useful a diagram is given in 
Figure 1, which names and locates the various parts referred to on 
the score cards. 

AYRSHIRE 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Ayrshire breed originated in southwestern Scotland, in the 
county of Ayr, in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Doubt- 
less cattle from several neighboring countries were used in the forma- 
tion of the breed, though there is no record of direct foreign importa- 
tions to the county of: Ayr at that time. While this foreign blood 
probably had a good effect on the ultimate value of the breed, the sub- 
stantial and efficient development of the breed seems to have come 
about mostly through subsequent judicious selection and mating. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations into the United States occurred in 1822. 
Since then Ayrshires have been imported*almost every year, either 
from Scetland or Canada. As indicated by Tables 1 and 2, there are 
about 30,000°registered Ayrshires in the United States and about 
400,000 grades carrying more or less Ayrshire blood. « These cattle are 
found scattered through 46 of the 48 States of the Union, though by 
far the largest numbers are to be found in the Northeastern States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Ayrshire has a well-built, stocky body, not heavily covered 
with flesh, but giving the appearance of great vigor and vitality. 
The calves weigh from 60 to 80 pounds at birth. The weight of 
mature bulls varies from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, with an average of 
about 1,650 pounds, while mature cows range in weight from 850 
to 1,250 pounds, and average about 1,050 pounds. 

The color varies from almost pure white to nearly all cherry red or 
brown, with any combination of these colors. Usually the’ tail is 
white. The horns are large, and turn gracefully outward, then for- 
ward and back, giving a distinctive appearance to the head. 

Ayrshire cows are noted for their symmetrical udders, which extend 
well forward and back, with no tendency to be pendent. The quar- 
ters are generally even, the teats medium in size and well placed. 
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Fic.3.—Ayrshire bull, Beuchan Peter Pan 12971. Fifty-seven of his daughters are in the 


Advanced Registry 
45282°—-27——_2 
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Fia. 5.—Ayrshire cow, Garclaugh May Mischief 27944. Champion milk producer of the breed 
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Scale of points for Ayrshire cow 


Forehead, broad and clearly defined 
Horns, wide set on and inclining upward a 
Face, of medium length, slightly dished; clean cut, showing veins__ 
Muzzle, broad and strong without coarseness, nostrils large___ 
Jaws, wide at the base and strong 
Eyes, full and bright with placid expression 
Ears, of medium size and fine, carried alert 
Neck, fine throughout, throat clean, neatly joined to head and ‘shoul- 
ders, of good length, moderately thin, nearly free from loose skin, 
elegant in bearing 
ORG MINN oo. Selo tia Sosa nena Gens 


Shoulders, light, good distance through from point to point but 3; 


sharp at withers, smoothly blending into body 

Chest, low, deep and full between back and forelegs 

Brisket, light 

Legs and feet, legs straight and short, well apart, shanks fine and 
smooth, joints firm, feet of medium size, round, solid and deep-_- 


Back, short and straight, chine lean, sharp and open jointed 
Loin, broad, strong, and level 
Ribs, long, broad, wide apart, and well sprung 
Abdomen, capacious, deep, firmly held up with strong muscular 
development 
Flank, thin and arching 
Hind quarters 
Rump, wide, level, long from hooks to pin bones, a reasonable 
pelvic arch allowed 
Hooks, wide apart and not projecting above back nor unduly over- 
laid with fat 
Pin bones, high, wide apart 
Thighs, thin, long, and wide apart 
Tail, fine, long, and set on level with back 
Legs and feet, legs strong, short, straight, when viewed from be- 
hind and set well apart; shanks fine and smooth, joints firm, 
feet medium size, round, solid, and deep 
Udder, long, wide, deep but not pendulous nor fleshy; firmly attached 
to the body, extending well up behind and far forward; quarters 
even; sole nearly level and not indented between teats, udder veins 
well developed and plainly visible 
Teats, evenly placed, distance apart from side to side equal to half 
the breadth of udder, from back to front equal to one-third the 
length; length 244 to 3% inches, thickness in keeping with length, 
hanging perpendicularly and not tapering 
Mammary veins, large, long, tortuous, branching, and entering large 
I et ag ee eo pene ere nae aa eae 
Escutcheon, distinctly defined, spreading over thighs, and extending 
well upw ard 


Color, red of any shade, brown, or these with white; mahogany and 


white, or white, each color distinctly defined. (Brindle oe 
allowed but not desired) 
Covering 
Skin, medium thickness, mellow, and elastic 
Hair, soft and fine 
Secretions, oily, of rich brown or yellow color 
Style, active, veerrous, showing strong character, temperament inclined 


OCT AE MENTE NTE 
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PRODUCTION 


Ayrshire milk contains a percentage of butterfat that is about the 
average of all the dairy breeds. The 6,368 cows and heifers that 
completed official records up to January 1, 1925, produced an average 
of 10,256 pounds of milk per cow, containing 407.48 pounds of but- 
terfat, or 3.97 per cent butterfat. 

The 10 highest producers of butterfat and milk among the Ayr- 
shires are listed below: 


Ten highest Ayrshire yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 





Butterfat production Milk production 


Butter- 


fat Cow 


Pounds 


Lily of Willowmoor 22269 955. Garclaugh May Mischief 27944 

Vis Bountiful Lassie 58096. 4 Vis Bountiful Lassie 58096 

Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943 4 Mistress Thistle of South Farm 49818 _ _- 
Garclaugh May Mischief 27944 Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943 

Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 3d 36910 888.33 || Lily of Willowmoor 22269 

Agawam Bess Howie 43781 . 13 |} Garclaugh Spottie 27950 

Harperland Spicy. Lass 40652... ‘ Nancy Whitehall 47810_ 

Jean Armour 3d 32219 SRA ' Jean Armour 3d 32219 Ke 

Nancy Whitehall 47810_._- ‘ 7 Bloomer’s Queen 39119_...._..-...------ 
Bloomer’s Queen 39119 ; || Willowmoor May Mischief 2d A 34173__-/ 21, 161 





The 10 Ayrshire sires having the largest number of daughters with 
official yearly records, up to January 1, 1926, are listed below. 


Ten Ayrshire sires having the largest number of Advanced-Registry daughters 


Number || Number 
of daugh- || jof daugh- 
ters ters 


Beuchan Peter Pan 12971._.........-....- 57 | Nox’emall 7312 | 
Finlayston 8882- - aaa MER beds a. 55 || White Cloud of Hickory Island 10377_..__| 
Baron’s Best Bargenoch 12858. - 47 || Netherton Statesman 11643___ Woke 
Earl’s Choice of Spring Hill 8289-______- 43 |) Kate’s Good Gift 15426... -- ‘ 

Kate’s Champien of Penhurst 18782--___- 38 || Morton Mains Queechy 11537_- 


| 


BROWN SWISS 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The original home of the Brown Swiss breed is in Switzerland, 
where it has been developed during many centuries. It is probably 
one of the oldest breeds in existence, and it is thought that no outside 
blood has been introduced since records began. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION . 


The first importation of Brown Swiss into the United States was 
made in Massachusetts in 1869 and another in 1882. A number of 
importations have been made since, but only in small numbers. 
After 1906 there were only a few importations because of regulations 
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due to the prevalence of the foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. As 
shown in Tables 1 and 2, there are in the United States about 8,000 
registered animals, and about 162,000 grades carrying more or less 
srown Swiss blood. These are to be found scattered in 37 States, 
the largest numbers being in Wisconsin, Illinois, New York, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Of late years the 
breed has made notable increase in popularity. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The large frame of the Brown Swiss cattle indicates that they have 
been developed for service as draft animals as well as for milk. They 
are substantial in appearance, well proportioned, with the body well 
covered with flesh. The calves weigh from 65 to 90 pounds at birth. 


Fic. 6.—Brown Swiss bull, Reuben 2927. ar of his daughters are in the Advanced 
Registry 


The heifers are slow in maturing. When full grown the cows weigh 
from 1,100 to 1,500 pounds, averaging about 1,250 pounds; and the 
bulls range in weight from 1,500 to 2,200 pounds, averaging about 
1,750 pounds. 

The color of the Brown Swiss varies from dark to light brown, and 
at some seasons of the year approaches gray. There is usually a light 
stripe of gray along the back. White splashes near the udder are 
found on some animals, but white splashes on the sides of the body 
or on the back are objectionable. The hair between the horns is 
usually a lighter shade than the body. The nose, switch, tongue, and 
horn tips are always black, and there is usually a light or mealy ring 
around the muzzle. 
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Fid. 7.Brown Swiss bull, Ursula Stasis 10719. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1925 


e 


«# 


Fic, 8.—Brown Swiss cow, June’s College Girl 11427, Champion butterfat producer of the breed 
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Fic. 9.—Brown Swiss cow, Believe 4245. World’s champion of her breed in production of milk 


Scale of points for Brown Swiss cow or heifer 


Head, medium size and rather long 

Face, dished, narrow between horns and wide between eyes 

Ears, large, fringed inside with light-colored hair, skin inside of ear a deep 
orange color 

Nose, black, large, and square, with mouth surrounded by mealy colored 
band, tongue black 

Eyes, moderately large, full, and bright 

Horns, short, regularly set with black tips_-_...-.-..-.-----.----------- 

Neck, straight, throat clean, neatly joined to head, shoulders of good length, 
moderately thin at the withers__-___....----------------- 

Chest, low, deep, and full between and back of forelegs_____..___-------- 

Back, level to setting of tail and broad across the loin 

Ribs, long and broad, wide apart-and well sprung, with thin, arching flanks_ 

Abdomen, large and deep 

Hips wide apart, rump long and broad 

Thighs, wide, quarters not thin sa 

Legs, short and straight, with good hoofs______-______-- 

Tail, slender, well set on, with good switch Beg ad Seis 2 a Sr Br 2b 

Hide of medium thickness, mellow and elastic___........---------------.- 

Color—shades from dafk to light brown, at some seasons of the year gray; 
white splashes near udder not objectionable, light stripe along back. 
White splashes on body or sides objectionable. Hair between horns usually 
lighter shade than body 

Fore udder, wide, deep, well rounded but not pendulous nor fleshy, extending 
far forward on the abdomen 


Rear udder, wide, deep, but not pendulous nor fleshy, extending well up 
behind 


bo bo bo no wd 
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~ 
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Milk veins large, long, tortuous, elastic, and entering good wells 
Disposition, quiet__- _--- 
Size, evidence of constitution, and stamina 


PRODUCTION 


The Brown Swiss produces milk of average quality compared 
with the other breeds of dairy cattle. The 476 cows and heifers 
that completed yearly records and were admitted to the Register of 
Production up to January 1, 1926, have an average yearly production 
of 12,534 pounds of milk and 501.6 pounds of butterfat per cow, 
with an average butterfat test of 4 per cent. The 10 highest but- 
terfat and milk producers among the Brown Swiss are listed below. 


Ten highest Brown Swiss yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 


C 


Butter- 
fat 





Milk production 


Butterfat production 





Cow 


y 
g 


June’s College Girl 11427 | 
Believe 4245 
Hawthorn .Dairy Maid 6753___........... | 
Alice Lee 2d 8777. 

Clothilda Werder’s Aggie 10691 
Goldie Merrillan 12103. __.___- 
Dees 2.906 io a eee. .- 8 | 
Swiss Valley Girl 8th 6574. -| 
Hawthorn Dairy Maid 2d 8550 | 
Millicent of Walhalla 11178__- 


g 


ENSBSBSRES> 


Believe 4245. 

ANOS TE Ik onic na cnsan-ncnaeksaus 
June’s College Girl 11427_.______...----- 
Clothilda Werder’s Aggie 10691 ---. -- 
Hawthorn Dairy Maid 6753-___.*-.._..- 
Sterling Pride of Lake View 9530---_..__- 
Goldie Merrillan 12103 

Belle Windsor of Tarpleywick 9000 
Hawthorn Dairy Maid 2d 8550 

Swiss Valley Girl 8th 6574 


SSESSE=88 


o 
= 
oe 


BULLS 
The 10 Brown Swiss sires having the largest number of daughters 
with official yearly records, up to January 1, 1926, are listed below. 


Ten Brown Swiss sires having the largest number of daughters in Register of Pro- 
duction 





Number |} 
| of daugh- |} 


ters 


INT TIN 5.0 on ha todn ane seen ncunenns 
Junker 2365 

Collier 2075. 

College Master 2986 
Tom Phylis 1769 





DUTCH 


{ l Merney’s Second Son 3280 : 


| Number 
of daugh- 
| 
i| 

Vogel’s College Boy 5638 
Casper C. 1999__._....-- 
Ben Hanson 2373___._-- 
Sunny Hill Bob 6170--. 


BELTED 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
The Dutch Belted breed originated in Holland.about two centuries 


ago. 


The breed gets its name both from the original home and from 


the distinctive color marking. This breed has probably been devel- 


oped from the same cattle as the Holstein-Friesian. 


The early 


records show that the Dutch Belted were bred by the nobility of 
Holland, and while the unusual color marking was oar the chief 


basis of selection, the qualities of milk production and 


ment were not lost sight of. 


airy refine- 
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IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Dutch Belted cattle into the United States 
was made probably in 1838. The first importation of importance, 
however, was made in 1840 by P. T. Barnum for show purposes. 
These cattle later were placed on a farm, and this seems to be the be- 
ginning of the Dutch Belted cattle in America. A number were im- 
ported from that time on until 1885, and some in 1906 and 1907. Since 
then no importations have been made on account of the prevalence 
of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. As shown in Table 1, there 
are about 6,000 purebred Dutch Belted cattle in the United States, 
and about 150, 000 grades. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Dutch Belted cattle have the general dairy conformation, which 
includes fineness of bone and freedom from beefiness. The aim of 
the breeders of these cattle is to breed animals that have no white 
other than that of the standard belt around the body. This belt 
begins back of the shoulder and may extend to the front of the hips 
but must not be narrower than 6 inches at the narrowest point. 
There must be no black spots in the belt on females. The width of 
the belt on each animal tends to be uniform around the body. The 
remainder of the animal is coal black except that females may have 
not to exceed 3 inches of white on hind feet above the hoof, and males 
may — not to exceed 21% inches of white on one hind ‘foot above 
the hoo 

Calves at birth range in weight from 60 to 90 pounds. Well- 
dev oe mature cows weigh from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds, averaging 
about 1,200 pounds; and bulls from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, averaging 
about 1, ,700 pounds. 


Scale of points for Dutch Belted cow 


Body color, black, with a clearly defined continuous white belt. The belt 
to be of medium width, beginning behind the shoulder and extending 
SOUT OTS rns TON i ee ok ae Se ee sen easbae 8 

Head, comparatively long and somewhat dishing; broad between the eyes. 

Poll, prominent; muzzle, fine; dark tongue__._..__-.--..-.--...------ 6 

Eyes, black, full and mild. Horns long compared w ith their diameter a 

Neck, fine and moderately thin and should harmonize in symmetry with the 


head and-ehowiders... = = 2s 2... ee eee a nS 6 
Shoulders fine at top, becoming deep and broad as they extend backward 

and downward, wien.a low chest... __.. so o3b0 a eae - 4 
Barrel large and deep with well-developed ee ribs well rounded and 

free from fat_-__---_- sR AA See AO 
Hips broad, and chine level, with full loin. 20 2520s uunesd ......-..-. 10 
Rump high, Mee eae TOON... . 2 k= See ee ee os St 6 


Hind quarters long and deep, rear line incurving; tail long, slim, tapering 

Ws fil Cee. -- 5... ee ean ~~. 5--5 2-5 5e. 
Legs short, clean, standing well apart oi ca = So koa ata 
Udder large, well-developed front and rear; teats of convenient size and 

apart; mammary veins large, long, and crooked, entering large orifices __- 
Wega k Soros ce ce eM. ED. oo ete nenn ence 
Hair fine and soft; skin of moderate thickness‘of a rich, dark, or yellow color- 
Quiet disposition ‘and free from excessive fat 
General condition and apparent constitution 


to 
oC we 


| & wm Co dO 


NN i agi a i asl ee esd aioe et aegne 1 
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Fig. 10.—Dutch Belted cow, Angelina 2641, Leading butterfat producer of the breed 


Fic. 11.—Dutch Belted cow, Gem of Columbia 2038. Leading milk producer of the breed 
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PRODUCTION 












By referring to Table 3 it will be seen that the Dutch Belted cow 
ranks between the Holstein and the Ayrshire in the percentage of but- oF | 
terfat contained in her milk. The Dutch Belted cows and heifers 
that finished yearly official records up to January 1, 1926, show an 
average production of 10,141 pounds of milk and 384.64 pounds of 
butterfat, with an average test of 3.8 per cent. 

The 10 highest producers of butterfat and milk among Dutch 
Belted cows are listed below. 


Ten highest Dutch. Belted yearly butterfat and milk production records in the 
United States 





Butterfat production | Milk production 













Butterfat |) Cow Milk 



























Angelina 2641-........-......- Late eee 668. 07 || Gem of Columbia 2088- --_...._..-.-...- 17, 268 
Gem of Columbia 2038. - ...............-- Ge. OS 8 Amoi M6t |. cae 16, 023 
Glenbeulah’s Beauty 2172... _........-.-- 531.19 |} Ferndell 1961.__......._._- 13, 478 
Priscilla of Lakeview 2987 -._........-.-.. 516. 07 || Priscilla of Lakeview 2937 , 385 
Oraigh BABS Mais on hc es eek 504.99 || Glenbeulah’s Beauty 2172_._.._._....... 13, 296 
Fert Site nescence ckekns ne ---| 501-09 | Peapack Anna 1487_..---....._.---.-.2.- 13, 159 
Peapack Anna 1487.............-- 484, 31 ||.Peapack Dutchess 1390, imported - -_____ 13, 065 
Peapack Dutchess 1390, imported ---| 447.64 || Orange Lilly 3126._-.-......-.---..-..-.. 11, 575 
yy SE Se eee 406.70} Baas 100 - 2222 oa ssn ec 11,479 
Lily of the Dell 2450.............-.------- 408.10 Feral 088 os se 11,353 



























The 10 Dutch Belted sires having the largest number of daughters, 
with official yearly records, up to January 1, 1926, are listed below. 


Dutch Belted sires having two or more daughters with Advanced-Register official 
yearly records 





Defendant 1185. Monarch of Lakeview 1219. Glenbeulah’s Duke 1092. 

Keith 934. Bruce W. 729. Columbia King 1015. 

Sutton’s Gay Lad 494. Samoset 1134. Ka No No of Council Grove 11. 
Michigans Prince 1258. 





GUERNSEY 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 





The Guernsey breed originated in the Channel Islands, near the 
north coast of France. It is thought that this breed has been devel- 
oped from a cross between the large red and brindle cattle of Nor- 
mandy and the small red cattle of Brittany, in France. The exact 
date of origin is unknown, but it was probably in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century or before. 

All the cattle in the Channel Islands were at one time known as 
Alderneys. After laws had been enacted forbidding the importation 
of cattle from the Continent or between the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, two distinct breeds came to-be recognized. The one on the 
islands of Alderney, Sark, and Guernsey became known as the 
Guernsey breed and the one on Jersey Island as the Jersey breed. 
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Fic. 12.—Guernsey bull, Yeoman’s King of = May 17053. He has 103 daughters in the Advanced 
Registry 


Fic. 13.—Guernsey bull, May Rose Cherub 70934. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1925 
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Fic. 14.—Guernsey cow, Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 114354. 


Champion butterfat producer of 
the breed 


weaieaveseees S07 vets sgl 


Fic, 15.—Guernsey cow, Murne Cowan 19597. Champion milk producer of the breed 
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IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first cattle from the Channel Islands brought to America were 
called Alderneys. They were imported in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and may have been either Guernsey or Jersey 
cattle. The first animals recorded in the herdbook of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club were brought over in 1830. A few more were 
imported in the next two decades, but not until about 1870 were 
extensive importations made. Since that time importations have 
been made nearly every year. 

According to Tables 1 and 2, there are about 80,000 purebred 
Guernsey cattle in the United States, and about 1,900,000 grades. 
They are to be found in every State of the Union, but by far the 
largest numbers are found in the North Atlantic and North Central 


States. 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In size the Guernseys are about equal to the Ayrshires and slightly 
smaller than the Brown Swiss. The calves weigh from 55 to 85 pounds 
at birth, and reach maturity early. When mature the cows weigh 
from 800 to 1,400 pounds, averaging about 1,050; and the bulls from 
1,200 to 2,200 pounds, averaging about 1,600 pounds. 

The color of the Guernseys is fawn and white, with fawn pre- 
dominating. A light cherry red with white is also found. Some- 
times white may be entirely lacking except on the legs. The switch 
is usually white and the tongue light in color. The horns are of 


moderate size and amber in color. The skin is yellow. 


Scale of points for Guernsey cow 


Style and symmetry, attractive individuality revealing vigor, femininity and 
breed character; a harmonious blending and correlation of parts; an active 
well-balanced walk 

Head, moderately long, clean-cut, showing femininity and breed character; a 
lean face; wide mouth and broad muzzle with open nostrils; strong jaws; 
full bright eyes with gentle expression; forehead broad between the eyes 
and moderately dishing; bridge of nose straight 

Horns, yellow, small at base; of medium length; inclining forward; not too 
spreading 

Neck, long and thin; clean throat, smoothly blending into shoulders 

Withers, chine rising above shoulder blades, with open vertebrae 

Shoulders, shoulder blades set smoothly against chine and chest wall, form- 
ing neat junction with the body 

Chest, wide, and deep at heart with least possible depression back of the 
shoulders 

Back, appearing straight from withers to hips 

Loin, strong, broad, and nearly level laterally; width carried forward to 
junction with the ribs 

Hips, wide apart, approximately level with the back; free from excess tissue __ 

Rump, long, continuing with level of the back; approximately level between 
hip bone and pin bones. Pin bones well apart 

Thurls, wide apart and high 

Barrel; deep and long with well-sprung ribs. Individual ribs: Long, flat, 
wide apart, and free from excess tissue 

Thighs, incurving when viewed from side, thin and wide apart when viewed 
from rear; well cut up between the thighs__________._-.---.---___-__- 

Legs, flat flinty bone, tendons clearly defined; front legs straight; hind legs 
nearly upright from hock to pastern, set wide apart and nearly straight 
when viewed from behind. Pastern: Strong and springy 

Hide, loose and pliable, and not thick, with oily feelings; hair, fine and silky__ 

Tail, long, tapering with neat, strong, level attachment, neatly set between 
pin bones; fine bone and hair; nicely balanced switch 
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Udder, uniformly fine in texture; free from meatiness; covered with pliable 
VORUN RE Sok ch ooo a oie ae akin a seues alee ed aa oie a 


Werth SOMMINGING SUPA Sree Pec oak db snee ese eeesee 
Attachment to body: Strong, long, and wide___.___-__--__________- 
Extending well forward; extending well up behind 
Beles Level between tHGee. - sli a eee cis eds 
Teats: Of even convenient size; cylindrical in shape; well apart and 
NMRA” CUMIN: “TORONTO as I 
Mammary veins, long, tortuous, prominent and branching with large numer- 
ees Wn a8 Ss ae ee oo ae So 
Secretions indicating color of product, indicated by the pigment secretion of 
skin which should be a deep yellow inclining toward orange in color; 
especially discernible in the ear, at the end of*bone of tail, around the 
eyes and nose, on the udder and teats, and at the base of horns; hoofs and 
hove wabbiee qbloved 02010041 Geis cl bdo i ee eho ae Ue 20 
Color markings, a shade of fawn with white markings___-_______________ 2 
Size, mature cows, about 1,100 pounds in milking condition 


o © NRK OO 












PRODUCTION 


Guernsey milk has a high per cent of butterfat and a yellow color. 

The 20,931 cows and heifers that completed official records up to 
January 1, 1926, produced an average per cow of 9,615.2 pounds of 
milk and 480.1 pounds of butterfat, the average fat test being 4.99 
per cent. 


The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Guernseys 
are listed below. 


Ten highest Guernsey yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 





Butterfat production Milk production 
















Cow Butterfat Cow Milk 





Pounds Pownds 
















Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 114354___.. 1, 112, 50 |} Murne Cowan 19597______...__.- s 24, 008 
Countess Prue 43785... ..........-------- 1, 103. 28° || Katherine’s Trixie 100396 21, 071 
Murne Cowan 19597 - - --| 1,098. 18 || Gertrude Claire 99550-_ 20, 738 
May Rilma 22761 - - --- 1, 073. 41 || Nella Jay 4th 38233____._..........- ee 20, 710 
Gertrude Claire 99550_ 1,020.00 || Molly’s Lassie 86472___...........-.._-- 20, 592 
Nella Jay 4th 38233...............---..--- 1,019. 25 |} Miss Daisy of Maple Hill 72610__-__._._- 20, 315 
Langwater Nancy 27943____.._......----- 1,011. 66 || Tom’s Daisy 54541____.._.._........-- 3 20, 298 
Dairy Maid Queen of Spring Hill 74067___| 1,011.18 || Jean Du Luth Coronet 52816______..___- 20, 004 
Langwater Hope 27946- .-......--.-----.- 1,003. 17 || Langwater Hope 27946_-_............._- 19, 882 
Lillia of Iowa 2d 61500_...-.........------ 998. 40 || Yeksa’s Top’s of Gold’s Fannie 22362_- 19, 795 







BULLS 




















The 10 Guernsey sires having the largest number of daughters i 

with official yearly records, up to January 1, 1926, are listed below. 1 

Ten Guernsey sires having the largest number of Advanced-Register daughters et 

cea) Sb | ¥ 

| } Lz 

Number | | mane si 

0 | : 0 g 

Sire daugh- | Sire daugh- a 

ters ters 3 

Governor of the Chéne (R. G. A. 8. 1207 Galaxy’s Sequel 16904 (Imp.).....-.-..--- 53 : 
Bea Bed kat LU wLUddt « Lrddeetncn adcbeoe 114 || Ne Plus Ultra 15265___...-....-....----.. 48 
Yeoman’s King of the May 17053___._..-- 103 || Cora’s Governor of Chilmark 8971 (Imp.)- 47 
Langwater Demonstrator 16451_._......_- 71 || Beda’s May King 11898_...........-.--.- 45 
Masher’s Sequel 11462 (Imp.)_.......-..- 70 || Florham Laddie 20431__.............-.-.- 42 





Clara’s Sequel 29414 (Imp.).......-....-. 58 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The cattle from which our present Holstein-Friesian breed has 
descended were developed in northern Holland, especially in the 
Province of Friesland, and in the neighboring Provinces of northern 
Germany. The time of their origin as a recognized distinct breed is 
unknown, but it is probable that they have been selected for their 
dairy qualities for about 2,000 years. 

Before 1885 there were two associations furthering the interests of 
this breed in the United States. One maintained a Holstein herd- 
book, and the other a Dutch-Friesian herdbook. In 1885 the two 
associations were combined into the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, and from that time on only one herd register has been 
maintained. This is known as the Holstein-Friesian herdbook. 
While the official name of the breed is Holstein-Friesian, the single 
word Holstein is more common in ordinary use. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations of Holsteins into the United States were 
made in 1795, and afterwards a few were brought in from time to 
time up to 1879, following which heavy importations were made each 
year until 1887. Thereafter only a few were imported up to 1905, 
and since then, because of the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Europe, very few have been imported. 

According to Tables 1 and 2 there are about 528,000 purebred 
Holsteins in the United States, and about 10,500,000 grades. Hol- 
stein cattle are found throughout all the 48 States of the Union, 
though by far the largest numbers are in New York, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, in the order named. 
These six States contain more than 60 per cent of the purebred 
Holstein cattle in the United States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Holsteins are the largest of the dairy breeds. They have 
large frames, not heavily covered with flesh. The calves weigh from 
70 to 105 pounds at birth. The mature bulls weigh from 1,600 to 
2,200, and average about 1,900 pounds; and the mature cows weigh 
from 1,100 to 1,750, and average about 1,250 pounds. The color is 
black and white, with the colors sharply defined rather than blended. 
They may be nearly all white or black, but no solid-color animal 
can be registered. 


Scale of points for Holstein-Friesian cow 


Forehead, broad between the eyes; dishing 

Face, of medium length; clean cut; feminine; the bridge of the nose straight_ 

Muzzle, broad, with strong lips; nostrils, large and open; jaws strong 

Ears, of medium size; of fine texture; well carried 

Eyes, large; full; mild; OPIGRt. o. a. ae 

Horns, small; tapering finely toward the tips; set moderately narrow at base; 
inclining forward; well curved inward 

Neck, long; fine and clean at junction with the head; evenly and smoothly 
joined to shoulder 

Shoulders, slightly lower than the hips; smooth and rounding over tops; 
moderately broad and full at sides 



























ee, eT! ee 


Sc 


| 
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Dairy Cattle Breeds 


Croné, falls level with the shoulders. = oo o- oo a ce ee cece be cen 
Chine, straight; strong; broadly developed, with open vertebra _______-__-- 
Loin and hips, broad; level or nearly level between the hip bones; level and 
strong laterally; spreading from chine broadly and nearly level; hip bones 
fairly prominent 2 AROS PALATES Ete ewig Mae eae 


pct aie 6 
Rump, long; broad with roomy pelvis; nearly level laterally; - full above the 
thurls; carried out straight to tail head. ..........-.-_----. 2. 2-- 6 
Pin bones, wide between; nearly level with hips.__..-_._..._...._._----- 2 
Thurls, high; ; broad through Se ea ene ale aca acnls iet wx nee wee 2 
Tail head and tail, strong at base without coarseness; the se tting well bac k; 
tail long, tapering Gnery to a full awiten: 3. ode et ae, 8 on a's 2 
Chest, deep; wide; well filled and smooth in the brisket; broad between the 
foresemé: full in the fareReing oo. 2 ee teeter sees ~ ee 6 
Barrel, long; deep; well rounded; strongly and trimly held up_________-_--- 9 
Flanke, d@ems fll ooo os oc os. cota tenet eee. 1 2 
Thighs, wide; deep; straight behind; wide and moderately full at the out- 
sides; twist well cut out and filled with development of udder; escutcheon 
well Gelnene... 2. See a at ene ons aetna 2 


Mammary veins, large, tortuous, entering large orifices or double extension; 


with additional developments, such as branches and connections entering 
numerous orifices 8 


Udder, capacious; flexible; quarters even and of uniform texture, filling the 
space in the rear below ‘the twist, extending well forward; broad and well 















SURRCTINE ar a o n gkce ee Ket ea 2 ie bs Be oh ee 14 
Teats, well formed; plumb; of convenient size; properly placed__--__--_--_-- 4 
Legs, medium length; clean; nearly straight; wide apart; firmly and squarely 

set under the body; arms wide, strong, and tapering_-_--------.------- 4 


Hair and hide, hair healthy in appearance; fine and soft; hide of medium 
thickness; mellow and loose 


PRODUCTION 





The Holsteins produce a larger quantity of milk, with a lower 
butterfat content, than any other dairy breed. The milk is not so 
highly colored as that from the Guernseys and Jerseys. 

The 23,622 official records of Holstein cows and heifers that were 
completed up to January 1, 1926, show an average yearly production 
of 15,697 pounds of milk and 532.44 pounds of butterfat, the average 
test being 3.39 per cent. 


The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Holsteins 
are listed below. 





Ten highest Holstein yearly butterfat and milk production records in the 


United 
States 









} Milk production 


sige Baines s bee 



















| 
Saas | Butter- | es | 
Cow | fat Cow Milk 
: Bie ae Fess isa aie et 
Pounds | Pounds 

De Kol Pius Segis Dixie 295135 1___......| 1,349.31 || Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846._......... 37, 381 
May Walker Oilie Homestead 300043_____| | 1,218.59 || Helm Veeman Woodcrest 486877 _._.__.- 36, 218 
Hollywcod Lilith Palmyra Abbekerk | Kolrain Marion Finderne 317396. ____... 35, 340 

SB i ce ee rs: ood, 1, 206, 79 || Kolrain Finderne Bess 291570__-..-.__- 35, 085 
Duchess Skylark Ormsby 124514-________ 1, 205. 09 || Nooksack Lunde Oregon De Kol: 301119_ 34, 511 
Bess Johanna Ormsby 263431_.-._.._.-_-- 1, 198. 09 |} Queen Carlotta De Kol 311674__._____... 34, 430 
Redfield Segis Johanna 735950____._..___- 1, 182. 93 |} Adirondac Wietske Dairy Maid 204072__ 34, 402 
Finderne Pride Johanna Rue 121083-_:___| 1, 176.47 |} Grahamholm Colantha Pauline Segis 
Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846_...._._____] 1, 158. 95 QI iach ciel wc cence keane 34, 292 
Dutchland Pietertje Creamelle 394861 _ ___| 1, 148. 54 || Princess Aaggie Polkadot De Kol 372024. 34, 071 
Grahamholm Colantha Pauline Segis Grahamholm Colantha Segis Maid 

MN se ea ee . tds sith titsiaitinhctddcewiiiditdne 33, 812 





1 Canadian cow. 
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Fic. 16.—Holstein bull, Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 44931. He has 65 yearly-record daughters 
in the Advanced Register 


Fic. 17.—Holstejn bull, Johanna Rag Apple — Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 
1 ‘ 





Dairy Cattle Breeds 








Fic. 18.—Hlolstein cow,-Segis Pietertje — — Has highest ‘yearly milk record of all the 
reeds 


Fic, 19.~—De Kol Plus Segis Dixie 295135. Has highest yearly butterfat record of all the breeds 
(Canadian cow) 
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BULLS 
The 10 Holstein-Friesian sires having the largest number of 
ca with yearly records, up to January 1, 1926, are listed 
below. 


Ten Holstein sires with the largest number of yearly-record daughters 





Number : Number 
of daugh- Sire of daugh- 
ters 

71 | 


ters 





ae iE 
} ; 

Sir Inka Prilly Segis 80914 Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 44931 - cea 

Judge Segis 80912 67 Woodcrest Tehee 74219... _. pape eee é 

Sir Johanna Fayne 42147 67 || Colantha Sir Walker Korndyke 95460__ __/ 

King Pontiac Champion 63418 65 || King of the Pontiacs 39037___.__...._.___| 

Matador Segis Walker 148839 65 | Ormsby Korndyke Lad 102469. ._....__._| 


JERSEY 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Jersey breed originated in the Island of Jersey, one of the 
group of Channel Islands, between England and France. In 1789 a 
aw was passed prohibiting the importation of cattle into Jersey 
Island except for immediate slaughter. Shortly. afterwards the 
cattle on that island became known by the name of Jersey instead 
of Alderney. No outside blood has been introduced since that time. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Jerseys into the United States was made 
in 1850. A few more were brought over about 20 years later, and 
from 1870 to 1890 there were numerous importations. Since 1890 
many Jerseys have been imported every year. 

The Jerseys are more evenly distributed in the United States than 
any other breed. There were about 232,000 purebred and about 
9,300,000 grade Jerseys in this country in 1920, well scattered 
throughout all the 48 States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Jersey is the smallest of the breeds discussed in this bulletin. 
The calves weigh from 40 to 75 pounds at birth. The heifers develop 
rapidly and mature sufficiently to drop the first calf at 24 months of 
age. The mature cows weigh from 700 to 1,200 pounds, averaging 
about 900 pounds, and the bulls weigh from 1,200 to 1,800, averaging 
about 1,500 pounds. 

The color of Jerseys is usually some shade of fawn or cream color, 
though different shades of mouse color, gray, and brown are common, 
and some individuals approach black. They may be solid-color of 
any of these shades, or spotted with white. The muzzles and 
tongues are usually black or lead colored, but light-colored tongues 
are not uncommon, and around the muzzle is a white or mealy ring. 
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Fic. 20.—Jersey bull, Pogis 99th of Hood Farm 94502. He has 111 daughters in the Register of Merit 


se eS S 


ve vese dose eee. 


Fic. 21.—Jersey bul], Fern’s Rochette Noble 193011. 


Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1925 
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Pe es goa, es 


Fic. 22.—Jersey cow, Madeline of Hillside 389336. Champion milk producer of the breed 





Fic. 23.—Jersey cow, Darling’s Jolly Lassie 435948, Champion butterfat producer of the breed 
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Scale of points for Jersey cow 


DAIRY TEMPERAMENT AND CONSTITUTION 
Head, 7: 
A. Medium size, lean; face dished; broad between eyes; horns medium 
size, incurving 
B. Eyes full and placid; ears medium size, fine, carried alert; muzzle 
ra broad, with wide-open nostrils and muscular lips; jaw strong_- 
Neck, 


ee Thin, rather long, with clean Reeth neatly joined to head and shoulders_ 
30 % , 
. Shoulders light, good distance through from point to point, but thin 
at withers; chest deep and full between and just back of forelegs __ 
B. Ribs amply sprung and wide apart, giving wedge shape, with deep, 
large abdomen, firmly held up, with strong, muscular development_ 
C. Back straight and strong, with prominent spinal processes; loins 
broad and strong 
D. Rump long to tail setting, and level from hip bones to rump bones- - 
E. Hip bones high and wide apart 
F. Thighs flat and wide apart, giving ample room for udder 
G. Legs proportionate to size and of fine quality, well apart, with good 
feet, and not to weave or cross in walking 
H. Hide loose and mellow 


o 


Cw oo —} 


m bob 


MAMMARY DEVELOPMENT 
Udder, 26: 
A. Large size, flexible, and not fleshy 
B. Broad, level or spherical, not deeply cut between teats 
C. Fore udder full and well rounded, running well forward of front teats_ 
D. Rear udder well rounded, and well out and up behind 
Teats, 8: 
Of good and uniform length and size, regularly and squarely placed__--_- 
Milk veins, 4: 
Large, long, tortuous and elastic, entering large and numerous orifices _ - 
Size, 4: 
Mature cows, 800 to 1,000 pounds 
General appearance, 10: 
A symmetrical balancing of all the parts, and a proptetion of parts to one 
another, depending on size of animal, with the general appearance of 
a high-class animal, with capacity for feed and productiveness at pail__ 


Total score 


PRODUCTION 


Jersey milk is yellow and rich in butterfat. The 22,355 cows and 
heifers that had Register-of-Merit records up to January 1, 1925, 
averaged 8,287 pounds of milk and 444.37 pounds of butterfat a 
year, with an average test of 5.36 per cent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Jerseys 
are listed below. 
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Ten highest Jersey yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United States 


Butterfat production Milk production 





Butter- hee Vk 
fat Milk 





Pounds 
Darling’s Jolly Lassie 435948 é Madeline of Hillside 389336 20, 624 
Groff’s Constance 367292 : Fapvic’s Star 313018... __._._- | 20, 616 
Prince’ s _— of H. 8, F,359390___ 9. Abigail of Hillside 457 241. 20, 359 
Pass sort 219742................. ears 19, 695 
, 047. 28 || Red Lady 396118 19, 608 
Madeline of Hillside 389336 | ; Lad’s Likeness 338246 _ en 19, 223 
Plain Mary 268206 : | : Eminent’s Jimp’s Owl 297471 19, 099 


Vive La France 319616____-_.........-.-- 9.29 || St. Mawes Blossom Rosaire 355800 - - | 19, 061 
Lady’s Silken Glow 313311. _. 8. || Miss Inez 377204 | 18, 917 


St. Mawes Lad’s Lady 451568 32.97 || Raleigh’s Sybil 372752 





BULLS 


The 10 Jersey sires having the largest number of daughters with 
official yearly records, up to January A 1926, are listed below. 


Ten Jersey sires with Gives number of daughters in Register of Merit 


| Number 
of daugh- 
ters 


Sire 


| | 
Pogis 99th of Hood Farm 94502 Sophie 19th’s Tormentor 113302- 
Imported Oxford You’ll Do 111860- -._---| Hood Farm Torono 60326 .. 
Royal Majesty of St. Cloud 89541 | Imported Golden Fern’s Noble 145762___ 
Dairylike- Majesty 198188 81 || Irene’s King Pogis 73182.........-__-_- 
Hood Farm Pogis 9th 55552 | || Sayda’s Heir 3d 74817 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


The various breed associations and clubs maintain offices and 
forces whose duty it is (1) to keep the herdbooks for their respective 
breeds; (2) to keep a record of the animals that have qualified for the 
additional registration because of meritorious performance; and (3) 
to further the interest of the breed in other ways. The official 
names of these organizations and their addresses are as follows: 


American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterboro, N. H. 

American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
City 

Ary dire Breeders’ Association, Brandon, Vt. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ ‘Association, Beloit, Wis. 

Dutch Belted Cattle Association of America, Rockville, Conn. 

Holstein-Friesian Association of America, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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EVERAL BREEDS of cattle in the United States are 
recognized as dairy breeds. Although much alike in 
what is known as general dairy conformation, these breeds 
differ to some extent in certain characteristics. What these 
characteristics are, the factors to consider in selecting a 
breed, and the history of the origin and development of the 
breeds are questions of interest to both the beginner and the 


established breeder of dairy cattle. These are the topics 
discussed in this bulletin. 


This bulletin supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 893, Breeds of 
Dairy Cattle. 


Washington, D. C. Issued February, 1925; revised September, 1928 





DAIRY CATTLE BREEDS 


By Amer B. Nystrom, Senior Dairy Husbandman, Bureau of Dairy Industry 
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DAIRY CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


CCORDING to estimates made by the United States Department 
of Agriculture there were about 33,000,000 dairy cattle of all 


ages in the United States on January 1, 1927. Three per cent of 


these cattle, or about 1,000,000, are purebred, and represent six 
breeds, namely, Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Dutch Belted, Guernsey, 
Holstein-Friesian, and Jersey. The improvement that must be made 
in the 97 per cent that are not purebred must come largely from the 
3 per cent that are purebred. Likewise, any increase in the number 
of our purebred dairy cows, and even the maintenance of our grade 
dairy herds at their present number and efficiency, will be accom- 
plished principally through the use of purebred ‘bulls. For these 
reasons purebred dairy cattle have played in the past and will play 
in the future a very important réle in the dairy industry of the Nation. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF BREEDS 


Tables 1 and 2 show the number and distribution of the various 
breeds in the United States, by sections and by States. The informa- 
tion in Table 1, showing total number of each breed on January 1, 
1920, was brought out by an inquiry sent to 14,000 special livestock 
reporters of the branch then known as the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Grades and scrubs were listed with the respective breeds to which 
they seemed to belong. 

Table 2 shows the number of registered purebreds of the dairy 
breeds on January 1, 1920, as ascertained by the census. 

Table 3 gives the average annual production of milk and butterfat 
of the cows having official yearly records in the breed associations. 
TABLE 1.—Estimated number and percentage of cattle of dairy breeds, including 

purebreds and grades, in the United States, January 1, 1920, by sections 


Total 'United| Atlan-| Cen- | Cen- | Atlan-| Cen- Far 
States tic tral, tral, tic tral West 
States East West | States | States | 


North | North North | south | South 


Number | Per cent Per cent} Per cent| Per cent) Per cent! Per cent! Per cent 
Ayrshire Fe Pd 412, 000 1. 5.8 0.8 
ae 170, 000 A 6 1. 
SD se caereaie 157, 000 6 
Guernsey - Lhivindicnnh oscars 1, 995, 000 8.5 10. 6 
Holstein- Friesian__.....-.-.------| 11, 069, 000 47.4 65. 3 


9, 554,000} 40.9) 17.3 29. 


3 

2 
12.1 
56, 2 
4 


FI ara se oe ek », 000 “100. 0 “100.0 . 0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 


1 


god indo - 
ui ecu are stu bes Bete NTS oon oe Ning tate ote 


Siti aguas Sins b oe 8 wwe S TES AA. 
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TABLE 2.—Purebred (registered) cattle of the dairy breeds on farms in 1920, by 
States and sections, as shown by the census 


§ ertat : r ee - grown | Guern- | Holstein- All 
Division and State Ayr Brot | LOIStE oy ; 
? shire Swiss | sey Friesian | J@rsey aoe 


United States__.....----- 916, 30, 283 | . 79,446 | 528,621 | 231,834 


Geographic divisions | 
New England. a 5, 9, | , 311 42, 73 20, 305 
Middle Atlantic ae 236 2, 21,114 ,12 25, 815 
East North Central__- 229, 3, 735 29, 640 5, 57, 167 
West North Central. __.-- 5, | , 250 52, 23, 697 
South Atlantic _ - . g | : 5, 949 5, 445 25, 245 
East South Central 34, { 2 298 5, 90% 27, 
West South Central aoe 3, 268 | { 263 
Mountain. .-._---- : 22, 3% 838 6, 
Se ‘ 7 , 783 23, 486 5, 
New England: 
Maine-___-__ ee 5, , 836 
New Hampshire__.------- : | ! , 151 
Vermont _- z QR, : 7 2, 193 
Massachusetts-------- ; 3, 348 
Rhode Island ea . ; 217 
Connecticut 2 4s - : 73 , 566 
Middle Atlantic: | 
yg ee : 53, | 9, 5: é 9, 749 
New Jersey .-------.-------- , 5 " @47 
Pennsylvania ‘ 5, 3, 5s 9, 618 
East North Central: 
eae ha x " , 960 | 
Indiana _ - ---- oo 5 21, ; 215 
Illinois _ _------ . 36, ’ , 369 | 
Michigan..---..-.---- 53% ‘ 3, 369 | 
Wisconsin _ -_---- ; 727 
West North Central: | 
Minnesota..-..-.--.-- ‘ 32, 468 
Iowa__ 2 : / , 716 | 
Missouri. - - - - -- Sasi 760 | 
North Dakota 7 7 346 
South Dakota- ----- 5, t 135 
Nebraska. wal i | 348 
Kansas a a a 477 
South Atlantic 
Delaware. Poe degebesns 7 Poa 246 
Maryland f ( , 867 
District of Columbia 86 aie Pais maak aa 1 
Virginia. . 9, 586 Sock , 696 
West Virginia f 3% 333 
North Carolina 3 i 789 
South Carolina 5, aotateets 644 
Georgia ad 305 
Florida 2, 68 
East South Central: | 
Kentucky - : | 40) | 
Tennessee ‘ | 111 
Alabama 3 | 46 | 
Mississippi :, 101 
West South Central: 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Teese... ... 
Mountain: 
Montana - 
Idaho : 
Wyoming - --.- 
Colorado. 
New Mexico-_- 
Arizona 


19 
94 
91 
59 


nN. 
$3: 90 
swne 


176 | 
197 
31 | 
241 | 
42 
4 
a 2 oes 93 | 

Nevada Y ‘ 10 | 
Pacific: | | 
Washington -_-_--. 2 73 941 | 
Oregon - - -- pis bea alge orien 2, 85% 135 697 | 
California See lignes 9, 595 36 1, 145 


PHM Sr Pw 


1 Including animals reported as purebred, but with breed not specified. 
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TABLE 3.—Average yearly production of milk and butterfat of the cows of different 
breeds that have official yearly records 


Number Butterfat 
Breed i ~ | To what date 
heifers Quantity 


Pounds Pounds 
Avrshire iy ul 1, 192 10, 420 416.0 
Brown Swiss 5 508. 7 
Dutch Beited ‘ 377. 1 
Guernsey ‘ ¢ : , @as 486. 1 
Holstein-Friesian ; cece ‘ 15, 75¢ 7 
Jersey - - - 27, 2: - » 436 451.7 


WHAT IS A DAIRY BREED? 


The term ‘dairy breed” has been accepted by stockmen and 
investigators as referring to the breeds of cattle that are especially 
well fitted for the production of milk and butterfat. Such breeds 
represent the efforts made by breeders of many generations toward 
improving the milking capacity of certain classes of cows. Because 
of this fact the inherent tendency of purebred dairy cattle to produce 
milk is greater than that of a native or unimproved cow. This in- 
herent capacity is transmitted to the offspring. As a result, the mat- 
ing of a purebred dairy animal with a native or scrub produces a grade 
animal which is superior to the scrub in production and in other 
dairy characteristics. 

A purebred dairy animal is one that meets the requirements for 
registration laid down by the association for that breed in the United 
States. A grade is the offspring resulting from mating a purebred 
with a scrub, or from mating animals not purebred but having close 
purebred ancestors. The offspring of a purebred and a grade is also 
a grade, and through progressive improvement such animals become 
high erade. The names of the breeds (Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, etc.) 
may refer to either purebreds or grades; but to prevent misunder- 
standing it is desirable to precede the breed name with the word 
“purebred” or “grade.”’ 

In addition to the breeds of dairy cattle mentioned, certain other 
breeds having good milking qualities are kept for dairy purposes. 
Such cattle, which are often referred to as dual-purpose animals 
because of their ability to produce satisfactory carcasses as well as a 
good milk flow, include the Shorthorn, Red Polled, and Devon. The 
qualities of these are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 612, ‘‘ Breeds of 
Beef Cattle.” 

REGISTRATION 


A purebred dairy animal is one whose sire and dam are eligible to 
be recorded by name and number in a register of the breed, commonly 
called the herdbook. An animal thus qualified may itself be recorded 
in the same herd register, provided the sire and dam are registered, 
and provided it also. qualifies with regard to color. Additional rules 
and requirements for registration are laid down by the various breed 
organizations. Copies of these rules may be obtained by writing to 
the associations concerned, as listed on page 30 of this bulletin. 

In addition to the herd register, there is for each breed another 
register in which are entered the names of purebred cows that have 
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completed records meeting specified requirements of milk and butter- 
fat production under definite regulations. Bulls that have a certain 
number of tested daughters are also recorded in this register. This 
record of tested cows and proved bulls is called by various names— 
Advanced Registry for the Ayrshires and Dutch Belted, Register 
of Production for the Brown Swiss, Advanced Register for the 
Guernseys and Holsteins, and Register of Merit for the Jerseys. 

The requirements for admission to this special register of produc- 
tion and the rules under which the records are made vary somewhat 
with different breeds. Detailed information on this point may be 
obtained from the breed associations concerned. 


WHICH BREED TO SELECT 


Sometimes too much emphasis is given to the question which breed 
to choose, and too little to the matter of getting good individuals 
that is, those that are well bred and high producers. There are three 
points, however, that should be considered in deciding which breed 
to select. These are: (1) The breed that predominates in the locality 
where the new herd is to be located, (2) personal preference, and (3) 
market requirements for the product. 


THE BREED THAT PREDOMINATES 


A dairyman just starting with purebreds may feel that since all 
his neighbors have one breed of cattle, he should get another breed 
so as to have a monopoly in the business of selling breeding stock. 
There is no question about the monopoly, but there would probably 
be no business to monopolize. It is difficult for an isolated small 
breeder to dispose of his surplus stock to advantage, while if there are 
many breeders with the same breed buyers are attracted to the locality 
because of the better chance to get the desired animals from one or 
more of the several breeders. 

There are other advantages to a dairyman in having the same breed 
as his neighbor, such as the possibility of exchanging bulls, and of 
owning good purebred bulls cooperatively. These advantages are 
obtained by those having grade herds as well as by those with pure- 
breds. Then there is also the opportunity for taking advantage of 
special breed sales of surplus stock, and, lastly, the advantage of 
bringing the community together in other endeavors which usually 
result where there is but one breed. 


PERSONAL PREFERENCE 


In a district where no breed is established, or in sections where all 
the different breeds are about equally represented, the prospective 
breeder must be guided largely by his personal preference. A person 
usually takes a liking to one breed, for reasons not easily explamable. 
Naturally he would take more interest in caring for animals of that 
breed than for those of a breed that he does not like so well. 

Personal preference, however, must not overshadow the matter of 
quality of individual animals. If high-producing individuals of the 
breed not so well liked are available at reasonable cost, and individuals 
of the same quality of the breed well liked are not available except 
at a much hieher cost, it may be wiser to select the former, for usually 
a dairyman soon begins to like a breed with which he is doing well. 
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MARKET REQUIREMENTS FOR PRODUCT 


Market requirements for the product should not be overempha- 
sized in selecting the breed. For a time a dairyman may sell his 
product in a market where low-testing milk has the advantage, while 
later the conditions may be changed, and a high-testing milk will 
sell to better advantage. Obviously, a breeder can not shift from 
one breed to another to meet the fluctuations in market demands. 

When selling to a city milk plant, however, the price paid for the 
extra butterfat over the basic test, or deducted from the standard 


1, POLL 10. KNEE 19. UDDER 

2. JAW it. SHANK 20. TEAT 

3. DEWLAP 12. DEW CLAW 21. HIP POINT 
4. BRISKET 13. CROP 22. RUMP 

5. WITHERS i4. CHINE 23. PIN BONE 
6. SHOULDER 15. LOIN 24. THURL 

7. POINT OF SHOULDER 16. FLANK 25. STIFLE 

8. POINT OF ELBOW 1% MILK WELL 26. HOCK 

9. FOREARM 18. MILK VEIN 27. SWITCH 


Fic. 1.—Diagram of cow showing names and location of parts 


price when the milk is below basic test, may well be considered in 
selecting the breed. The point here is that sometimes in some whole- 
milk markets the differential may favor high-testing milk, and at 
other times or in other markets it may favor low-testing milk. 

In summing up the matter of which breed to select this point 
should be kept in mind—there are good cows and poor cows in all 
breeds, and other things being equal, the breeder or dairyman who 
gets good individuals to begin with will have a good chance for 
success no matter what breed he selects. 
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THE SCORE CARD 


Each breed association has a scale of points, or score card, for bulls 
and cows of that breed. The card gives definite values for the 
various characteristics of conformation, and emphasizes points 
requiring special attention from breeders. The purpose of the score 
card is to teach beginners the art of judging, and also to encourage the 
formation of what is considered by breeders, through their associa- 
tions, as the ideal type. It tends to make the breed uniform in 
appearance. The scale of points for a cow is given in this bulletin 
with the description of each breed. 

In order to make the score cards more useful a diagram is given 
in Figure 1, which names and locates the various parts referred to 
on the score cards. 

AYRSHIRE 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Ayrshire breed originated in southwestern Scotland, in 
the county of Ayr, in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Doubtless cattle from several neighboring countries were used in 
the formation of the breed, though there is no record of direct foreign 
importations to the county of Ayr at that time. While this foreign 
blood probably had a good effect on the ultimate value of the breed, 
the substantial and efficient development of the breed seems to have 
come about mostly through subsequent judicious selection and mating. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations into the United States occurred in 1822. 
Since then Ayrshires have been imported almost every year, either 
from Scotland or Canada. As indicated by Tables 1 and 2, there 
were in 1920 about 30,000 registered Ayrshires in the United States 
and less than 400,000 grades carrying more or less Ayrshire blood. 
It is estimated that on January 1, 1928, there were about 40,000 
registered Ayrshires in the United States.' Ayrshires are scattered 
through practically all the States, though by far the largest numbers 
are in the Northeastern States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Ayrshire has a well-built, stocky body, not heavily covered 
with flesh, but giving the appearance of great vigor and vitality. 
The calves weigh from 60 to 80 pounds at birth. The weight. of 
mature bulls varies from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, with an average of 
about 1,650 pounds, while mature cows range in weight from 850 to 
1,250 pounds, and average about 1,050 pounds. 

The color varies from almost pure white to nearly all cherry red or 
brown, with any combination of these colors. Usually the tail is 
white. The horns are large, and turn gracefully outward, then for- 
ward and back, giving a distinctive appearance to the head. 

Ayrshire cows are noted for their symmetrical udders, which extend 
well forward and back, with no tendency to be pendent. The quar- 
ters are generally even, the teats medium in size e and well placed. 


1 This figure was obtained by assuming that the sii inibenie the number of animals seamtared 
1914-1920 and the number of living animals in 1920 is the same as the relation between the number of animals 
registered 1921-1927 and the number of living animals in 1927. 
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F1G. 2.—Ayrshire bull, Imp. Hobsland White King 23396. Grand champion, National Dairy 


Show, 1927 





Fic. 3.—Ayrshire bull, Kate’s Champion of Penhurst 18782. Sixty-three of his daughters are in 
the Advanced Registry 


2338°—28——2 
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Fic. 4.—Ayrshire cow, Lily of Willowmoor 22269. Champion butterfat producer of the breed 


Fic. 5.—Ayrshire cow, Garclaugh May Mischief 27944. Champion milk producer of the breed 
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Scale of points for Ayrshire cow 

AR Se es era eo es eee 10 
Forehead, broad and cles arly defined _ 
Horns, wide set on and ine RN ON yk ae Ea 
Face, of medium length, slightly dished; clean cut, showing veins 
Muzzle, broad and strong without coarseness, nostrils large 
Jaws, wide at the base and strong.___________ 
Eyes, full and bright with placid expression 
Ears, of medium size and fine, carried alert_______ 

Neck, fine throughout, throat clean, neatly joined to head and shoul- 

ders, of good length, moderately thin, nearly free from loose skin, 


it 








Oe 
a 








CORR ON TINE nk st ar eae ; Ft ovat 3 
DOIG mene ose e en a Se aa a es oe Ea 10 
Shoulders, light, good distance through from point to point but 
sharp at withers, smoothly blending into body__________- eer 2 
Chest, low, deep and full between back and forelegs_______- 6 
Brisket, light___ ~~ _- Ca al IN ca ce a ay et EEE Ms pea ee l 


Legs and feet, legs straight : and short, well apart, shanks fine and 
smooth, joints firm, feet of medium size, round, solid, and _ 









Back, short and straight, chine lean, sh: arp and open jointed _ 
Ramee; AG, ORTON Ritts IOVOE. ee es ee uk esa we 
Ribs, long, broad, wide apart, and well sprung aes realty 
Abdomen, capacious, deep, firmly held up with strong muscular 

development = 3 
Flank, thin and arching 
Hind quarters __ 






























5 i eee Sates cag gta Stak a wt core eo ie ese Hers a ee 11 
Rump, wide, level, long from hooks to pin bones, a reasonable 
pelvic arch allow ed. Deaths whe opines beta ek See 3 
Hooks, wide apart and not projecting above back nor unduly | over- 
Want Witt 146.2 02555 oo. e a. Da eek ath arn amare nea 2 
Pin bones, high, wide apart _ nee aca ore ie ene peak eee eae 1 
ae a thin, [ne GN WIGe BERG St Geo eeee 2 
ail, fine, long, and set on level with bac k_ Font ees ee 1 
Legs and feet, legs strong, short, straight when viewed from be- 
hind, and set well apart; shanks fine and smooth, joints firm, 
feet medium size, round, solid, and deep___------------------ 2 
Udder, long, wide, deep but not pendulous nor fleshy; firmly attached 
to the body, extending well up behind and far forward; quarters even; 
sole nearly level and not indented between teats, udder veins well 
developed and plainly visible_________-_- a A ee aN ore a ai aaa 22 
Teats, evenly placed, distance apart from side to side equi ul to half the 
breadth of udder, from back to front equal to one-third the length; 
length 2% to 31% inches, thickness in keeping with length, hanging 
perpendicularly and not tapering De iy EM Pe Fenn ae np eee 8 
Mammary veins, large, long, tortuous, branching, and entering large 
Ot en nS ns ea ed cake tes Sa ET Seger eee meen a 5 
Escutcheon, distinetly defined, "spreading over thighs, and extending 
well upward______---_- SER te Sie oF i crercae Wate a Re cok ei eee a eek 2 
Color, red of any shade, brown, or these with white; mahogany and 
white, or white, each color distinctly defined. (Brindle markings 
Sees UG NOG COGWOG) 2. . a SL eee nse haat CO ns code ier een Gee 2 
WRN re Os ee ea a es oe Ripe Pete ta 3) habe care 6 
Skin, medium thickness, mellow, and Cte 3 
Paar sore Ses Oe... 2 
Secretions, oily, of rich brown or ‘yellow color. 1 








Style, active, vigorous, showing strong character, temperament inc lined 
to nervousness but still docile__ ; 4 


Weight, at maturity, not less than 1,000 pounds = 





Total__ 






PRODUCTION 


Ayrshire milk contains a percentage of butterfat that is about the 
average of all the oauy breeds. The 7,891 cows and heifers that 
completed official records up to January 1, 1928, produced an average 
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of 10,420 pounds of milk per cow, containing 416 pounds of butterfat, 
or 4 per cent butterfa¢. 


10 highest Ayrshire yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 


Butterfat production | Milk production 


Butter- 


Cow fat 


Pounds 
Lily of Willowmoor 22269___......_.._. 955. 56 || Garclaugh May Mischief 27944_ 
Vis Bountiful Lassie 58096____- i 923. 21 || Vis Bountiful Lassie 58096___- | 
Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943____ 917.60 || Mistress Thistle of South Farm 49818 __| 
Garclaugh May Mischief 27944__- i 894. 91 Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943_____| 
Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 3d 36910_______ 888. 33 || Lily of Willowmoor 22269. _ __- 
Agawam Bess Howie 43781 ee - 876.13 || Garclaugh Spottie 27950_____. 
Harperland Spicy Lass 40652_........___- 866.21 || Nancy Whitehall 47810-_. 
Jean Armour 3d 32219 ; . Pog 859.65 || Jean Armour 3d 32219-__- 
Nancy Whitehall 47810_..........._..._- 58. | Bloomer’s Queen 39119___.........__._-- 
Bloomer’s Queen 39119 856. || Willowmoor May Mischief 2d A 34173__.- 


BULLS 


The 10 Ayrshire sires having the largest number of daughters with 
official yearly records, up to January 1, 1928, are listed below: 


10 Ayrshire sires having the largest number of advanced-registry daughters 


Num- Num- 
| ber of ber of 
| daugh- daugh- 

ters ter 





| 
| 


Kate’s Champion of Penshurst 18782_----.| 61 || Netherton Statesman 16431 

Beuchan Peter Pan 12971 (imported) 58 || Earl’s Choice of Spring Hill 8289 

Finlayston 8882 (imported) 56 || Nox’emall 7312- ee 

Baron’s Best of Bargenoch 12858 (im- | Hill Top Major Douglas 14969 
ported) r ‘ im 52 |} White Cloud of Hickory Island 10377 

Penshurst Rising Star 20922 i ie 52 || 


BROWN SWISS 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The original home of the Brown Swiss breed is in Switzerland, 
where it has been developed during many centuries. It is probably 
one of the oldest breeds in existence, and it is thought that no outside 
blood has been introduced since records began. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Brown Swiss into the United States was 
made in Massachusetts in 1869 and another in 1882. A number of 
importations have been made since, but only in small numbers. 
After 1906 there were only a few importations because of regulations 
due to the prevalence of the foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. 
As shown in Tables 1 and 2, there were in 1920 in the United States 
about 8,000 registered animals and about 162,000 grades carrying 
more or less Brown Swiss blood. It is estimated that on January 
1, 1928, there were about 18,000 registered Brown Swiss in the United 
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Fic. 6.—Brown Swiss bull, Reuben 2927. Twenty-four of his daughters are in the advanced 
registry 


Fic. 7.—Brown Swiss bull, Maiden’s Vronicka’s College Boy 11393. Grand Champion, National 
Dairy Show, 1927 
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States.2 Brown Swiss are scattered in 37 States, the largest numbers 
being in Wisconsin, Illinois, New York, Minnesota, Michigan, lowa, 
Pennsylvania, and ‘Ohio. Of late years the breed has made notable 
jncrease in populari ity. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The large frame of the Brown Swiss cattle indicates that they have 
been dev eloped for service as draft animals as well as for milk. They 
are substantial in.appearance, well proportioned, with the body well 
covered with flesh. The calves weigh from 65 to 90 pounds at birth. 
The heifers are slow in maturing. When full grown the cows weigh 
from 1,100 to 1,500 pounds, averaging about 1,250 pounds; and the 
bulls range in weight from 1,500 to 2,200 pounds, averaging about 
1,750 pounds. 

The color of the Brown Swiss varies from dark to light brown, and 

at some seasons of the year approaches gray. ‘There is usually a light 

stripe of gray along the back. White splashes near the udder are 
found on some animals, but white splashes on the sides of the body 
or on the back are objectionable. The hair between the horns is 
usually a lighter shade than the body. The nose, switch, tongue, and 
horn tips are always black, and there is usually a light or mealy ring 
around the muzzle. 


Scale of points for Brown Swiss cow or heifer 


Head, medium size and rather long_-__- 

Face, dished, narrow between horns and w ‘ide between e yes 

Ears, large, fringed inside with light-colored hair, skin inside of ear a a deep 
orange color 

Nose, black, large, and square, with mouth surrounded by mealy colored 
band, tongue black 

Eyes, moderately large, full, and bright. ‘ 

Horns, short, regularly set with black tips s 

Neck, straight, throat clean, neatly joined to head, shoulders of good length, 
mode rately thin at the withers___- 

Chest, low, dee »p, and full between and bac k of forele gs 

Back, le vel to se tting of tail and broad across the loin_ 
tibs, ‘long and broad, wide apart and well sprung, with thin, arching flanks 

Abdome ¢n, large and deep 

Hips, wide apart, rump long and broad 

Thighs, wide, quarters not thin. _______---- 

Legs, short and straight, with good hoofs___ 

Tail, slender, well set on, with good switch 

Hide of medium thickness, mellow and elastic 

Color—shades from dark to light brown, at some seasons of the year gray; 
white splashes near udder not objectionable, light stripe along back. 
White splashes on body or sides objectionable. Hair between horns usually 
lighter shade than body-_-_- 

Fore udder, wide, deep, well rounded but not pendulous r nor fles hy, extending 
far forward on the abdomen_ cess 
Rear udder, wide, deep, but not pendulous nor fle shy, extending well up 

IR eB ea a ee ea 
Teats, rather large, set well apart and hanging str: aight _ 
Milk veins large, long, tortuous, elastic, and entering good wells 
Disposition, quiet _ 
Size, evidence of constitution, 


So S: bo bo bo to 


CO OD ROL OO 


~~ 


Ab 


_ 
am | 
Si orb 


| 
| 
t 


? See footnote 1, p. 6. 


CED 0006 CAPTION OTE POON T IEA ete RON EOE. 
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PRODUCTION 


The Brown Swiss produces milk of average quality compared with 
the other breeds of dairy cattle. The 514 cows and heifers that com- 
pleted yearly records and were admitted to the register of production 
up to January 1, 1928, have an average yearly production of 12,712 
pounds of milk and 508.7 pounds of butterfat per cow, with an average 
butterfat test of 4 per cent. The 10 highest butterfat and milk pro- 
ducers among the Brown Swiss are listed below. 


Ten highest Brown Swiss yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 


Butterfat production Milk production 


| 


— | Cow | Milk 


Pounds | | Pounds 
June’s College Girl 11427____._- s 1, 062. 30 || Believe 4245 oot 25, 848 
Swiss Girl F. C. 13853. 1,003. 76 || Alice Lee 2d 8777 24, 845 
Believe 4245____..___- 5 1, 002. 62 |} June’s College Girl 11427 24 
Hawthorn Dairy Maid 6753 927. 23 || Swiss Girl F. C. 13853 23, 236 
Alice Lee 2d 8777_-...... 914. 38 || Clothilda Werder’s Aggie 10691 22, 
Nancy V. 2d 12104___- : 885.80 || Hawthorn Dairy Maid 6753 | 22, 7 
Clothilda Werder’s Aggie 10691 c 880. 22 || Sterling Pride of Lake View 9430 22, 597 
Goldie Merrillan 12103... ; 873. 51 || Goldie Merrillan 12103. 22, 
Darling D. 8845_-___- 860.52 || Nancy V. 2d 12104 7 21, 38% 
Swiss Valley Girl 8th 6574 850. 89 || Belle Windsor of Tarpleywick 9000 -| 21,2 
| i 


BULLS 


The 10 Brown Swiss sires having the largest number of daughters 
with official yearly records, up to January 1, 1928, are listed below: 


Ten Brown Swiss sires having the largest number of daughters in register of pro- 
duction 


Number Number 
of daugh- | of daugh- 


| 


ters ters 


Reuben 2927 2 Collier 2075 

College Master 2986 : Coniston 7404__- 
Vogel’s College Boy 5638 ‘ Tom Phylis 1769 
Swiss Valley Reuben 60749 Sunny Hill Bob 6170 
Junker 2365 ‘ Casper C. 1999 


DUTCH BELTED 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Dutch Belted breed originated in Holland about two centuries 
ago. ‘The breed gets its name both from the original home and from 
the distinctive color marking. This breed has probably been devel- 
oped from the same cattle as the Holstein-Friesian. The early 
records show that the Dutch Belted were bred by the nobility of 
Holland, and while the unusual color marking was perhaps the chief 
basis of selection, the qualities of milk production and dairy refine- 
ment were not lost sight of. 
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BREEDS 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Dutch Belted cattle into the United States 
was made probably in 1838. The first importation of importance, 
however, was made in 1840 by P. T. Barnum for show purposes. 
These cattle later were placed on a farm, and this seems to be the be- 
ginning of the Dutch Belted cattle in America. A number were im- 
ported from that time on until 1885, and some in 1906 and 1907. 
Since then no importations have been made on account of the preva- 
lence of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. It is estimated by the 
Dutch Belted Association of America that on January 1, 1928, there 
were 1,800 registered animals of this breed in the United States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Dutch Belted cattle have the general dairy conformation, which 
includes fineness of bone and freedom from beefiness. The aim of 
the breeders of these cattle is to breed animals that have no white 
other than that of the standard belt around the body. This belt 
begins back of the shoulder and may extend to the front of the hips 
but must not be narrower than 6 inches at the narrowest point. 
There must be no black spots in the belt on females. The width of 
the belt on each animal tends to be uniform around the body. The 
remainder of the animal is coal black except that females may have not 
to exceed 3 inches of white on hind feet above the hoof, and males may 
have not to exceed 24% inches of white on one hind foot above the hoof. 

Calves at birth range in weight from 60 to 90 pounds. Well- 
developed mature cows weigh from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds, averaging 
about 1,200 pounds; and bulls from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, averaging 
about 1,700 pounds. 


Scale of points for Dutch Belted cow 


Body color, black, with a clearly defined continuous white belt. The belt 
to be of medium width, beginning behind the shoulder and extending — 


= BOs nine anne poset ihn e ene s 8 
Head, comparative ly long and some what ‘dishing; broad between the e yes, 
Poll, prominent; muzzle, fine; dark tongue___-_--~-- 6 


Eyes, black, full and mild. Horns long compared with their diameter -_- 
Neck, fine and moderately thin and should harmonize in symmetry with the 


ORCL IRN oo wr wink in wh ees Deane eee eI 6 
Shoulders fine at top, becoming deep and broad as the v extend backward 

and downward, with a low chest ____-___-_---- 4 
Barrel large and dee ~p with well-develope .d abdome ny ribs well rounded and 

free from fat__ 2 ah oh ek pm satme S  O oe he I oa oe ws ce NS 10 
Hips broad, and chine level, with full loin_..-....--.------------------ 10 
urn. eee RE POR. 2c. oe ears 2 oo ks a 6 
Hind quarters long and deep, rear line incurving; tail long, ‘slim, tapering 

ee 9 | RR i eae eee eae een spore Ste tee 8 
Legs short, clean, standing well apart______._-.__---_-- apna ie 3 
Udder large, well-developed front and rear; teats of convenient size and 

apart; mamary veins large, long, and crooked, entering large orifices.._... 20 
Macubshedie oo isa se eee RSS OU ety og. A eee 2 
Hair fine and soft; skin of moderate thickness of a ric ch, dark, or ye ellow color. 3 
Quiet disposition and free from excessive fat..........-.-------- cee 4 
General condition and apparent constitution____........---.-------.--- ? 6 


FUPIORN, 0 re Se eee a Pes SUS eRe ees ae ewccacusivet 




































PUG bo Hes OWE eee 08 
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10.—Dutch Belted cow, Angelina 2641. Leading butterfat producer of the breed 


Fic. 11.—Dutch Belted cow, Gem of Columbia 2038. Leading milk producer of the breed 
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PRODUCTION 


By referring to Table 3 it will be seen that in the percentage of 
butterfat contained in her milk the Dutch Belted cow falls between 
the Holstein and the Ayrshire or Brown Swiss. The Dutch Belted 
cows and heifers that finished yearly official records up to January 1, 
1928, show an average production of 10,045 pounds of milk and 377.07 
pounds of butterfat, with an average test of 3.75 per cent. 

The. 10 highest producers of butterfat and milk among Dutch 
Belted cows are listed below: 


Ten highest Dutch Belted yearly butterfat and milk production records in the 
United States 


Butterfat production Milk productiorz 


Butter- 
fat 


Pounds Pounds 
Angelina 2641 ____- Seaoe EL. cea 668.07 || Gem of Columbia 2038 17, 268 
Gem of Columbia 2038 - .-| 633.86 || Angelina 2641 -........- ‘ 16, 023 
Glenbeulah’s Beauty 2172 -| 531.19 || Ferndell 1961 be ink y 13, 478 
Orange Lilly 3126_.__- x 518.81 || Glenbeulah’s Beanty 2172 13, 296 
Priscilla of Lakeview 2937 - 517. 52 || Priscilla of Lakeview 2937 13, 257 
Ferndell 1961 : ...---| 501.10 || Peapack Anna 1487_- 13, 156 
Peapack Anna 1487__._..-- mal 484. 31 Peapack Dutchess 1300 (imp orted oat. 
Gem of Columbia 2038 .| 479.24 || Florida Lee 2654__. 12, 
Florida Lee 2654_. ; 456.40 || Orange Lilly 3126 11, 971 
Peapack Dutchess 1390 (imported ., 447.64 || Eunice 1597 


BULLS 


The 10 Dutch Belted sires having up to January 1, 1928, two or 
more daughters with advanced-register official yearly records are 
Keith 934, Defendant 1185, Sutton’s Gay Lad 494, Samoset 1134, 
Michigan Prince 1258, Glenbeulah Duke 1092, Bruce W. 729, Salva- 
dor 2d 1448, Monarch of Lakeview 1219, and Columbia King 1015. 


GUERNSEY 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Guernsey breed originated in the Channel Islands, near the 
north coast of France. It is thought that this breed has been devel- 
oped from a cross between the large red and brindle cattle of Nor- 
mandy and the small red cattle of Brittany, in France. The exact 
date of origin is unknown, but it was probably in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century or before. 

All the cattle in the Channel Islands were at one time known as 
Alderneys. After laws had been enacted forbidding the importation 
of cattle from the Continent or between the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, two distinct breeds came to be recognized. The one on the 
‘dani of Alderney, Sark, and Guernsey became known as the 
Guernsey breed and the one on Jersey Island as the Jersey breed. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first cattle from the Channel Islands brought to America were 
called Alderneys. They were imported in the latter part of the 
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Fic. 12.—Guernsey bull, Yeoman’s King of the May 17053. He has 106 daughters in the Advanced 
Registry 


Fic. 13.—Guernsey bull, Border King of Roberts 71645. Grand Champion, National Dairy Show, 
1927 
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Fic. 14.—Guernsey cow, Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 114354. Champion butterfat producer of 
the breed 


i5.—Guernsey cow, Murne Cowan 19597. Champion milk producer of the breed 
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eighteenth century and may have been. either Guernsey or Jersey 
cattle. The first animals recorded in the herdbook of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club were brought over in 1830. A few more were 
imported in the next two decades, but not until about 1870 were 
extensive importations made. Since that time importations have 
been made nearly every year. 

According to Tables 1 and 2, there were in 1920 about, 80,000 
registered Guernsey cattle in the United States and about 1,900,000 
grades. It is estimated that on January 1, 1928, there were about 
155,000 registered Guernseys in the United States.’ 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In size the Guernseys are about equal to the Ayrshires and slightly 
smaller than the Brown Swiss. The calves weigh from 55 to 85 
pounds at birth, and reach maturity early. When mature the cows 
weigh from 800 to 1,400 pounds, averaging about 1,050; and the 
bulls from 1,200 to 2,200 pounds, averaging about 1,600 pounds. 

The color of the Guernseys is fawn and white, with fawn pre- 
dominating. <A light cherry red with white is also found. Some- 
times white may be entirely lacking except on the legs. The switch 
is usually white and the tongue light in color. The horns are of 
moderate size and amber in color. The skin is yellow. 


Scale of points for Guernsey cow 


Style and symmetry, attractive individuality revealing vigor, femininity 
and breed character; a harmonious blending and correlation of parts; 
active well-balanced walk 

Head, moderately long, clean-cut, showing fe mininity ‘and breed character: 
a lean face; wide mouth and broad muzzle with open nostrils; strong 
jaws; full bright eyes with gentle expression; forehead broad ‘between 
the eyes and moderately dishing; bridge of nose straight “ 

Horns, yellow, small at base; of medium length; inclining forward; not 
too spreading a chasis ae ph eI 

Neck, long and thin; clean throat, smoothly ble nding into shoulders _ 

Withers, chine r rising above shoulder blades, with open vertebrae - _ - - - - - 

Shoulders, shoulder blades set smoothly against chine and chest w all, form- 
ing neat junction with the body __. 

Chest, wide, and deep at heart With least possible depression back of the 
shoulders. 

Back, appearing straight from withers to hips 

Loin, strong, broad, and nearly level laterally; width carried forward to 
junction with the ribs 

Hips, wide apart, approximately level with the back; free from excess tissue _ - 

ump, long, continuing with level of the back; approximately level between 
hip bone and pin bones. Pin bones well apart 

Thurls, wide apart and high 

Barrel, deep and long, with well-sprung ribs. Individual ribs, long, flat, 
wide apart, and free from excess tissue 

Thighs, incurving when viewed from side, thin and wide apart when viewed 
from rear; well cut up between thighs __ 

Legs, flat flinty bone, tendons clearly defined; front legs straight; hind legs 
nearly upright from hock to pastern, set wide apart and nearly “wen 
when viewed from behind. Pastern, strong and springy - 

Hide, loose and pliable, and not thick, with oily feelings; hair, fine and silky _ 

Tail, long, tapering with neat, strong, level attachment, neatly set between 
pin bones; fine bone and hair; nicely balanced switch _- 


an 


3 See footnote 1, p. 6. 
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Udder, uniformly fine in texture; free from meatiness; covered with pliable 
VOLUME USS 5 ok Gadeunudiwccwsace cue 
Vom MenenOie. i oe Sar ee ed 
Attachment to body: Strong, long, and wide 
Extending well forward; extending well up behind 
Sole: eve: between teats... os oe ce ee ee : 
Teats: Of even convenient size; cylindric al in shape; well apart and 
squarely placed, plumb _ - - : 3 
Mammary veins, long, tortuous, prominent and brane hing with large 1 numer- 
ous wells 


it 








bo ee OO 



















2 
ROE a Daan tadnwaeadedana a o 
Secretions indicating color of product, indic ated by the pigme nt secretion of 
skin which should be a deep yellow inclining toward orange in color; 
especially discernible in the ear, at the end of bone of tail, around the 
eyes and nose, on the udder and teats, and at the base of horns; hoofs and 
hosabaniee CG1G0GG 2 25520. 6 oars 2 See eee 20 
Color markings, a shade of fawn with white markings 5 5 eae hee x 2 


Size, mature cows, about 1,100 pounds in milking condition 





Total 


PRODUCTION 


Guernsey milk has a high per cent of butterfat and a yellow color. 

The 24,948 cows and heifers that completed official records up to 
January 1, 1928, produced an average per cow of 9,738.5 pounds of 
milk and 486.1 pounds of butterfat, the average test being 4.99 per 
cent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Guernseys 
are listed below. 


Ten highest Guernsey yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United States 


Butterfat production Milk production 


Butterfat 





Pounds | Pounds 
Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 114354 1,112.50 | Murne Cowan 19597 24, 008 
Countess Prue 43785___- 1, 108. 28 Katherine’s Trixie 100306 21, O71 








Murne Cowan 19597 1,098.18 | Gertrude Claire 99550 20, 738 
May Rilma 22761 -. -. 1, 073. 41 Nella Jay 4th 38233 20, 710 
Gertrude Claire 99550 1, 020.00 || Molly’s Lassie 86472 20, 592 
Nella Jay 4th 38233 1,019.25 | St. Austell Daffodil 84890 20, 491 
Langwater Nancy 27943 1, 011. 66 || Miss Daisy of Maple Hill 72610 he 20, 315 
Dairy Maid Queen of Spring Hill 74067 1,011.18 || Tom’s Daisy 54541 20, 298 
Langwater Hope 27946 1,003.17 || Silverwood Diana 82040 20, 006 
Lillia of Lowa 2d 61500 998.40 || Jean Du Luth Coronet 52816 20, 004 










BULLS 














The 10 Guernsey sires having the largest number of daughters 
with official yearly records, up to January 1, 1927, are listed below. 








Ten Guernsey sires having the largest number of Advanced-Register daughters 










Number | Number 
. 0 Oo 
Sire 
Sire daugh- - daugh- 
ters ters 









Governor of the Chéne (R. G. A. S. 1297 Galaxy's Sequel 16904 (Imp. ‘ 53 

Ded Seiten aie oteedaininn sa evoonneds 114, Ne Plus Ultra 15265_. 48 
Yeom: an’s King of the Mé ay 17053_. sal 106 || Cora’s Governor of Chilmark 8971 (Imp.) - 47 
Langwater Demonstrator 16451_....------ 72 | Beda’s May King 11893 47 
Masher’s Sequel 11462 (Imp.) -------- 70 | Florham Laddie 20431 16 


Clara’s Sequel 29414 (Imp.)....-.-.------ 63 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The cattle from which our present Holstein-Friesian breed has 
descended were developed in northern Holland, especially in the 
Province of Friesland, and in the neighboring Provinces of northern 
Germany. The time of their origin as a recognized distinct breed is 
unknown, but it is probable that they have been selected for their 
dairy qualities for about 2,000 years. 

Before 1885 there were two associations furthering the interests of 
this breed in the United States. One maintained a Holstein herd- 
book, and the other a Dutch-Friesian herdbook. In 1885 the two 
associations were combined into the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, and from that time on only one herd register has been 
maintained. This is known as the Holstein-Friesian herdbook. 
While the official name of the breed is Holstein-Friesian, the single 
word “Holstein” is more common in ordinary use. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


. 

The first importations of Holsteins into the United States were 
made in 1795, and afterwards a few were brought in from time to 
time up to 1879, following which heavy importations were made each 
year until 1887. Thereafter only a few were imported up to 1905, 
and since then, because of the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Europe, very few have been imported. 

According to Tables 1 and 2 there were in 1920 about 528,000 regis- 


tered Holsteins in the United States and about 10,500,000 grades. It 
is estimated that on January 1, 1928, there were about 760,000 regis- 
tered Holsteins in the United States.* Holstein cattle are found 
throughout all the 48 States though by far the largest number are in 
New York, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, in 
the order named. These six States contain more than 60 per cent of 
the registered Holstein cattle in the United States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Holsteins are the largest of the dairy breeds. They have 
large frames, not heavily covered with flesh. The calves weigh from 
70 to 105 pounds at birth. The mature bulls weigh from 1,600 to 
2,200, and average about 1,900 pounds; and the mature cows weigh 
from 1,100 to 1,750, and average about 1,250 pounds. The color is 
black and white, with the colors sharply defined rather than blended. 
They may be nearly all white or black, but no solid-color animal 
can be registered. 


Scale of points for Holstein-Friesian cow 


Forehead, broad between the eyes; dishing--- 

Face, of medium length; clean cut; feminine; the bridge of the nose straight_ 

Muzzle, broad, with strong lips; nostrils, large and open; jaws strong 

Ears of medium size; of fine texture; well carried 

iyes, large; full; mild; bright 

Horns, small; tapering finely toward the tips; set moderately narrow at base; 
inclining forward; well curved inward 

Neck, long; fine and clean at junction with the head; evenly and smoothly 
joined to shoulder 


Sn escuchar techincal ihtiiensaiinticbensittiininiiiaistaialtiainaa alia 


4 See footgote 1, p. 6. 
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Shoulders, slightly lower than the hips; smooth and rounding over tops; it 
moderately broad and full at sides 










eoecaescwmoaeeseaneewaasndoca]« - - = = 0 
Crops, full; level with the shoulders__________....---.----.--.---- sist 5 
Chine, straight; strong; broadly developed, with open vertebrae t - 
Loin and hips, broad; level or nearly level between the hip bones; le vel and o 
strong laterally; spreading from chine broadly and nearly level; hip bones 
fairly prominent Be eR ee ote eee OS ee ee eee ee chee 6 
ump, long; broad with roomy pelvis; nearly le vel later ally; - full above the 
thurls;-€arried out straight to tail head... _..... 2.22 ice ele 6 
Pin bones, wide between; nearly level with hips____..............--.- 2 
Thurls, high; broad through Be Nea tara iw re sai Oa ee lag er ee 2 
Tail head and tail, strong at base without coarsene ss; the setting well back; 
tail long, tapering finely to a full switch_______.__________- we 2 
Chest, deep; wide; well filled and smooth in the brisket; broad be ‘tween the 
forearms; full in Sib -foretamin tc aa, oe eee 6 


Barrel, long; deep; well rounded; strongly and trimly held up______-__-~- 9 

Piatike: Cones Cg. ce 5 x ce ee ea ok ibe oe oo awe wokeate 

Thighs, wide; deep; straight behind; wide and moderately full at the out- 
sides; twist well cut out and filled with development of udder; escutcheon 
well defined 2 


Mammary veins, large, tortuous, entering large orifices or double extension; 
with additional developments, such as branches and connections entering 
numerous orifices 

















Ss 
Udder, capacious; flexible; quarters even and of uniform texture, filling the 
space in the rear below the twist, extending well forward; broad and well 
BUCA Es eae oon oo Se neo nan seen ac es wee bool hae 14 
Teats, well formed; plumb; of convenient size; properly placed_____------ 1 
Legs, medium length; clean; nearly straight; wide apart; firmly and squarely 
set under the body; arms wide, strong, and tapering______-_-_--_-- t 


Hair and hide, hair healthy in appearance; fine and soft; hide of medium 
thickness; mellow and loose 





PRODUCTION 






The Holsteins produce a larger quantity of milk, with a lower 
butterfat content, than any other dairy breed. The milk is not so 
highly colored as that from the Guernseys and Jerseys. 

The 28,283 official records of Holstein cows and heifers that were 
completed up to January 1, 1928, show an average yearly production 
of 15,759 pounds of milk and 533.66 pounds of butterfat, the average 
being 3.39 per cent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Holsteins 
are listed below: 















Ten highest Holstein yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 














Butterfat production Milk production 





a Butter- ‘ , 
Cow fat } Cow Milk 





















Pounds | Pounds 

De Kol Plus Segis Dixie 295135 !..._._..- | 1,349.31 || Segis Pietertje Prospect 221546____-. a 37, 381 
Daisy Aaggie Ormsby 3d 571569 L, 286.23 | Helm Veeman Woodcrest 486877 all 36, 218 
May Walker Ollie Homestead 300043. 1, 218. 59 || Kolrain Marion Finderne 317396- ; 35, 340 
Hollywood Lilith Palmyra Abbekerk | Kolrain Finderne Bess 291570- - -- : 35, O85 

SO i eiipean amen cues %s 2 1, 206.79 | Kathleen Triumph 1032712 : 34, 972 
Duchess Skylark Ormsby 124514_.______- 5 | Nooksack Lunde Oregon De Kol 301119 34, 511 
Bess Johanna Ormsby 263431__. } Queen Carlotta De Kol 311674 34, 430 
Redfield Segis Johanna 735950 | Adirondae Wietske Dairy Maid 204072 34, 402 
Finderne Pride Johanna Rue 121083... ..- , 176.47 || Grahamholm Colantha Pauline Segis 
Queen Bessie Pietertje Ormsby 648084.__.. 1,172.75 || 405465__._._.____- 34, 292 
Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846__.........- 1, 158. 95 | Princess Aaggie Polkadot De Kol 372024 34, O71 











' Canadian cow. 
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;. 16.—Holstein bull, King of the Ormsbys 178078. He has 80 yearly-record daughters in the 
advanced register 


FG. 17.—Holstein bull, Sir Fobes Ormsby Hengerveld 412147, Grand champion, National Dairy 
Show, 1927 
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he Fic. 18.—Holstein cow, Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846. Has highest yearly milk record of all the 
breeds 


Fic, 19.—Daisy Aaggie Ormsby 3d 571569. Has highest yearly butterfat record of all the breeds 
in the United States 


airy 
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BULLS 


The 10 Holstein-Friesian sires having the largest number of 
daughters with yearly records, up to January 1, 1927, are listed below: 


Ten Holstein sires with the largest number of yearly-record daughters 


Number |} 


ra of 
—— | daugh- 
| ters 


King of the Ormsbys 178078 
Matador Segis Walker 148839 
Sir Inka Prilly Segis 80914 
Judge Segis 80912______- 

Sir Johanna Fayne 42147 


Sire 


Colantha Sir Walker Korndyke 95460. ___! 


|| King Pontiac Champion 53418. - 


Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 44931 ra 
Woodcrest Tehee 74219 


| Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka 50999 


JERSEY 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Jersey breed originated in the Island of Jersey, one of the 
group of Channel Islands, between England and France. In 1789 a 
law was passed prohibiting the importation of cattle into Jersey 
Island except for immediate slaughter. Shortly afterwards the 
cattle on that island became known by the name of Jersey instead 
of Alderney. No outside blood has been introduced since that time. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Jerseys into the United States was made 
in 1850. A few more were brought over about 20 years later, and 
from 1870 to 1890 there were numerous importations. Since 1890 
many Jerseys have been imported every year. 

The Jerseys are more evenly distributed in the United States than 
any other breed. There were about 232,000 registered and about 
9,300,000 grade Jerseys in this eountry in 1920, well scattered 
throughout all the 48 States. It is estimated that on January 1, 
1928, there were about 315,000 registered Jerseys in the United 
States.° 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Jersey is the smallest of the breeds discussed in this bulletin. 
The calves weigh from 40 to 75 pounds at birth. The heifers develop 
rapidly and mature sufficiently to drop the first calf at 24 months of 
age. The mature cows weigh from 700 to 1,200 pounds, averaging 
about 900 pounds, and the bulls weigh from 1,200 to 1,800, averaging 
about 1,500 pounds. 

The color of Jerseys is usually some shade of fawn or cream color, 
though different shades of mouse color, gray, and brown are common 
and some individuals approach black. They may be solid color of 
any of these shades, or spotted with white. The muzzles and 
tongues are usually black or lead colored, but light-colored tongues 
are not uncommon, and around the muzzle is a white or mealy ring. 


5 See footnote 1, p. 6. 
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ime. Fic. 20.—Jersey bull, Dairylike Majesty 198188. He has 125 daughters in the register of merit 
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Fic. 22.—Jersey cow Madeline of Hillside 389336. Champion milk producer of the breed 





Fic, 23.—Jersey cow, Darling’s Jolly Lassie 435948. Champion butterfat producer of the breed 
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Scale of points for Jersey cow 


DAIRY TEMPERAMENT AND CONSTITUTION 
Head, 7: 
A. Medium size, lean; face dished; broad between eyes; horns medium 
size, ineurving._-- s ; 
B. Eves full and placid; ears medium size, fine, carried alert; muzzle 
broad, with wide-open nostrils and muscular lips; jaw strong 
Neck, 4: 
a - rather long, with clean throat, neatly joined to head and shoulders 
Body ; . 
i. " Giauidons light, good distance through from point to point, but thin 
at withers; chest deep and full between and just back of forelegs 
B. Ribs amply sprung and wide apart, giving wedge shape, with deep, 
large abdomen, firmly held tp, with strong, muscular development 
C. Back straight and strong, with prominent spinal processes; loins 
broad and strong- 
Rump long to tail setting, and level from hip bones to rump bones 
Hip bones high and wide apart 
Thighs flat and wide apart, giving ample room for udder-_-_-_-- ae 
Legs proportionate to size and of fine quality, well apart, with good 
feet, and not to weave or cross in walking 
Hide loose and mellow 
Tail thin, long, with good switch, not coarse at setting o on. 


MAMMARY DEVELOPMENT 
Udder, 26: 
A. Large size, flexible, and not fleshy 
B. Broad, level or spherical, not deeply cut between teats 
C. Fore udder full and well rounded, running well forward of front te ats. 
D. Rear udder well rounded, and well out and up behind 
Teats, 8: 
Of good and uniform length and size, regularly and squarely placed_ 
Milk veins, 4: 
Large, long, tortuous and elastic, entering large and numerous orifices - 
Size, 4: 
Nee Gren Bee 60 Bee DOUEOR.. . 5 Sc oce ce dsedsedopenssaceueee , 
General appearance, 10: 
A symmetrical balancing of all the parts, and a proportion of parts to one 
another, depending on size of animal, with the general appearance of 
a high-class animal, with capacity for feed and productiveness at pail_ 


Total score 


PRODUCTION 


Jersey milk is yellow and rich in butterfat. The 27,230 cows and 
heifers that had register-of-merit records up to January 1, 1928, 
averaged 8,439 pounds of milk and 451.74 pounds of butterfat a year, 
with an average test of 5.35 per cent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Jerseys are 
listed below: 


Ten highest Jersey yearly butte aesae and milk proiuction records in the United States 


“Butterfat production Milk production 


Cow — Cow | Milk 


ale oo saetient 


Pounds || | Pounds 
Darling’s Jolly Lassie 435948 - , 141. 28 || Madeline of Hillside 389336 Sau 20, 624 
Groff’s Constance 367292... i 30. | Fauvic’s Star 313018 canines Dcsual 20, 616 
Prince’s Emma of H. 8. F. 359390. ; . Abigail of Hillside 457241__........_._- 20, 359 
Lad’s Iota 350672__...........-- aoe . Fauvie Ruth 385463 - a i 19, 805 
Fauvie Ruth 385463__ ea ee ab oad .28 || Passport 219742. _____. . ee area 19, 695 
Madeline of Hillside 389336-___.- s .05 || Red Lady 396118_- foressahan 5’ aocaee ts Sa 
Plain Mary 268206 pee ee 08 || Sybil’s Miss May 477787_................| 19, 239 
Vive La France 319616_....._........---.| \ Lad’s Likeness 338246_ ___ ‘ | 19,223 
Lady’s Silken Glow 313311... __. ’ Eminent’s Jimp’s Ow! 297471 - | 19,099 
St. Mawes Lad’s Lady 451568_____ a Raleigh’s Torone’ . } Meme 544207 | 19,076 
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The 10 Jersey sires having the largest number of daughters with 
official yearly records, up to January 1, 1928, are listed below: 
Ten Jersey sires with largest number of daughters in register of merit 
Number Nu imber 
Sire of daugh- Sire of daugh- 
ters ters 
Dairylike Majesty 198188 ba i 124 || Sophie 19th’s Tormentor 113302. 7 
Pogis 99th of Hood Farm 94! 502. x 119 || Hood Farm Torono 60326. 74 
Imported Oxford You'll Do 111880_ 83 || Imported Golden Fern’s Noble 145762 66 
Royal Majesty of St. Cloud 89541. 83 || Irene’s King Pogis 73182... _.-- 62 
Hood Farm Pogis 9th 55552 AF 79 || Sayda’s Heir 3d 74817 ‘ Z- 62 


cpap anes sieamansinsesicte eee on winhinenenenengneene ene — 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


The various breed associations and clubs maintain offices and 
forces whose duty it is (1) to keep the herdbooks for their respective 
breeds; (2) to keep a record of the animals that have qualified for the 
additional registration because of meritorious performance; and (3) 
to further the interest of the breed in other ways. The official 
names of these organizations and their addresses are as follows: 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterboro, N. H. 

American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
City. 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Association of the United States of America, Brandon, 
Vt. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association, Beloit, Wis. 

Dutch Belted Cattle Association of America, Rockville, Conn. 

Holstein-Friesian Association of America, Brattleboro, Vt, 
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EVERAL BREEDS of cattle in the United States are 
recognized as dairy breeds. Although much alike in 
what is known as general dairy conformation, these breeds 
differ to some extent in certain characteristics. What these 
characteristics are, the factors to consider in selecting a 
breed, and the history of the origin and development of the 
breeds are questions of interest to both the beginner and the 


established breeder of dairy cattle. These are the topics 
discussed in this bulletin. 


This bulletin supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 893, Breeds of 
Dairy Cattle. 


Washington, D. C. Issued February, 1925; revised January, 1930 





DAIRY CATTLE BREEDS 


Amer B. Nystrom, Senior Dairy Husbandman, Bureau of Dairy Industry 
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DAIRY CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


AS XCORDING to estimates made by the United States Department 
of Agriculture there were about 33,000,000 dairy cattle of all 
ages in the United States on January 1, 1929. Three per cent of 
these cattle, or about 1,000,000, are purebred, and represent six 
breeds, namely, Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Dutch Belted, Guernsey, 
Holstein-Friesian, and Jersey. The improvement that must be made 
in the 97 per cent that are not purebred must come largely from the 
3 per cent that are purebred. Likewise, any increase in the number 
of our purebred dairy cows, and even the maintenance of our grade 
dairy herds at their present number and efficiency, will be accom- 
plished principally through the use of purebred ‘bulls. For these 
reasons purebred dairy cattle have played in the past and will play 
in the future a very important réle in the dairy industry of the Nation. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF BREEDS 


Tables 1 and 2 show the number and distribution of the various 
breeds in the United States, by sections and by States. The informa- 
tion in Table 1, showing total number of each breed on January 1, 
1920, was brought out by an inquiry sent to 14,000 special livestock 
reporters of the branch then known as the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Grades and scrubs were listed with the respective breeds to which 
they seemed to belong. 

Table 2 shows the number of registered purebreds of the dairy 
breeds on January 1, 1920, as ascertained by the census. 

Table 3 gives the average annual production of milk and butterfat 
of the cows having official yearly records in the breed associations. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated number and percentage of cattle of dairy breeds, including 
purebreds and grades, in the United States, January 1, 1920, by sections 


| North | North | North | South | South 
United | Atlan-| Cen- Cen- | Atlan-| Cen- Far 
Breed States tic tral, tral, | tic tral West 
States | East West | States | States 


Number | Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent| Per cent) Per cent| Per cent 
mee Shs exe 412,000/ =oL 5.8 0.8 1.9 } 
Brown Swiss eo fe 170, 000 ‘ 5 1.3 1.3 
Dutch Belted ce bowt waa 157, 000 | . 5 oe 6 


ov . 
Guernsey ie Ie ek 1, 995, 000 } 8.5 | 10. 6 12.1 11.9 
Hols tei n-Friesian..- aie aoe 1 oe . ee 65.3; 56.2 54.3 
re ee 9, 554,000 | 40.9 | 17.3 20.4 


23, 355, 000 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
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TABLE 2.—Purebred (registered) cattle of the dairy breeds on farms in 1920, by 
States and sections, as shown by the census 




















] | { 
} . , ‘ stat | All 
| | | as 
| | | 
7 
United States__.....--.--| 916,602 | 30, 509 8, 283 79,446 | 528,621 | 231,834 37, 909 
Geographic divisions: | | 
New England__......__- 85,724 | 9,780 349 10, 311 42, 721 20, 305 
Middle Atlantic_........---;| 239,764 | 12,883 1,904 | 21,114) 171,124) 25,815 
East North Central__.-..... 289,859 | 3,735 | 4,199 29,640 | 185,475 | 57, 167 9, 643 
West North Central__..----, 106, 967 | 1, 859 1, 386 8, 250 62,055 | 23, 697 9, 720 
i South Atlantic ances 49, 11¢ 519 | 43 5,949 | 15,445 25, 245 »§ 
: East South Central ; 34, 651 27 | 2 |} 298 5, 902 27, 024 4 
: West South Central..--..--| 43, 268 | 60 | 13 | 263 9, 724 30, 650 2,! 
Mountain - ---- -w2------- 22, 534 324 146 | 838 12, 689 6, 926 1,6 
PO anc p ees cndacncorcel MRE 1, 322 240| 2,783 | 23,486 15, 005 1, 880 
New England: | | 
Maine______- ----| 15,683 | 1, 134 62 | 1,836 | 7,206 4, 999 446 
New Hampshire_.----------| 10, 750 1, 214 75 1, 151 6, 695 1, 348 267 
Vermont - --- ts 28,549 | 3, 808 59 | 2,193 13, 413 8, 446 630 
Massachusetts - pipiinie Haas 18, 807 | 1, 880 80 | 3,348 | 10,006 2, 904 589 
Rhode Island_ iniondcbends 1,651 | | | aa -| 217 542 351 47 
Connecticut Ceocucakt nt 1, 250 73 1, 566 | 4,859 2, 257 279 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York--..---- -| 153,087! 9,521 1, 347 9,749 | 114,662 13, 411 4, 3 
New Jersey ---- Ssteeed 11, 538 265 2B 1, 747 | 7,810 1, 368 32: 
Pennsylvania_. 75, 189 3, 097 534 9,618 | 48, 652 11, 036 2, 25% 
East North Central: } | 
Obie. =.--.- -+-- - 70, 882 1,021 324 4,960 | 38,327 23, 842 2, 408 
Indiana _- 21, 115 509 131 | 1,215 | 8, 477 9, 921 862 
Illinois _ _---- ‘ 36, 412 202 1, 385 1,369 | 25,124 7, 317 1,015 
Michigan.- : 46, 533 291 429 3,369 | 32, 702 8, 296 1, 446 
Wisconsin - -- ----| 114,917 | 1,712 1,930 | 18,727 80, 845 7, 791 3, 912 
West North Central: | | | | | 
Minnesota__- oe ‘ 32, 668 | 399 483 | 4, 468 22, 830 | 2, 508 | 1, 980 | 
Iowa. _-- 20, 286 | 271 | 447 | 1,716 10, 916 3, 629 3, 307 
Missouri - - - - - : 19, 037 110 135 | 760 5, 569 10, 708 1, 755 
North Dakota . 4, 797 226 | 2 | 346 2, 937 | 481 784 
South Dakota 5, 248 85 119 | 135 4, 027 | 312 570 
Nebraska_-- sb Jeti 7, 873 74 | 38 | 348 | 5, 368 | 1, 275 770 
Kansas. ---- = ; : 17, 058 694 | 141 | 477 | 10,408 | 4, 784 | 554 
South Atlantic: | | | | 
Delaware. Bean tae eee 1, 691 ey: | 246 | 1, 245 172 27 
Maryland.. : 8, 668 113 9| 1,867| 4/073 2, 323 283 
District of Columbia a : ao 1 | 175 we 
Virginia - - , 9, 586 25 fee 1, 696 | 4, 160 3, 223 482 
West Virginia 4, 450 272 32 | 333} 1,134 2, 546 133 
North Carolina 7,697 44 1 789 1, 613 4, 978 272 
South Carolina . 5, 184 OB tsancccspen 644 | 1, 008 3, 389 139 
Georgia_---- 8, 727 14 1 305 1, 700 6, 224 483 
Florida 2, 930 OP tindnawwesd 68 | 337 2, 380 99 
East South Central: 
Kentucky - - : 8, 829 BP Ei Sade 40 | 2, 046 6, 421 | 302 
Tennessee - - 5 11, 347 2 | 1 111 1, 383 9, 424 426 
Alabama. -- 6, 108 4 | $ 46 1, 142 4, 608 | 306 
Mississippi 8, 367 iistcdh~ es 101} 1,331 6, 571 363 
West South Central: | | 
Arkansas 6, 950 3 1 19 2, 001 4, 627 299 
Louisiana 3,415 1 | 2 94 1, 009 | 2, 201 | 108 
Oklahoma : 9, 539 37 | 3 91 3, 741 5, 104 | 563 
Texas-__- 5; : 23, 364 19 | 7 59 2, 973 18, 718 | 1, 588 
Mountain: | | | : 
Montana. 13 | 54 176| 2,453 560 | 195 
Idaho 46 | 48 197 | 2, 049 1, 579 | 219 
Wyoming 21 | 14 31 | 747 167 | 91 
Colorado. - 114 30 241 4, 057 1, 605 | 401 
2 eae eee CY dei 42 438 507 340 
Arizona 109 ah : 4x 1,778 669 | 168 
Utah.._-- ie . . oid miei . , 93 970 1, 706 | 153 
PI 2 eos snes Miss dettec 10 | 197 133 | 44 
Pacific: | | | 
Washington. _....._.._._- L. 32 7 404 69 941 | 7, 673 3, 402 | 231 
Oregon - - ° saeeel | Rae 323 135 697 3, 624 7,771 | 302 
California - ---- aunty | 19,144 595 36 1, 145 12, 189 3, 832 1, 347 
! 





1 Including animals reported as purebred, but with breed not specified. 
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TasLE 3.—Average yearly production of milk and butterfat of the cows of different 
breeds that have official yearly records 








Butterfat 
Breed ‘ ane To what date} Mik — pe 
Quantity! Test 
| 

Number Pounds | Pounds |Per cent 

DVI iat hadedndsieedcaqnespeniteune <h 8,004 | Jan. 1, 1929 10, 393 415.0 | 3.99 
ICE i ain wae teen cig bins iene ood a a | eee 12, 813 512.7 | 4.00 
rite asks en iseg Sitchin seadendnegns o ae ied. cital 10, 035 384. 3 | 3. 83 
Ct itendscadences + 9 lee Ne 9, 775 488. 1 4.99 
Holstein-Friesian- ----.-. scrlsle idea Ss 31, 392 |_...-. Otsu... 16, 070 5A4. 5 | 3. 38 
Jersey a ae Bee las Secale 37, 875 |_- do 8, 466 453. 1 5. 35 





WHAT IS A DAIRY BREED? 


The term ‘‘dairy breed” has been accepted by stockmen and 
investigators as referring to the breeds of cattle that are especially 
well fitted for the production of milk and butterfat. Such breeds 
represent the efforts made by breeders of many generations toward 
improving the milking capacity of certain classes of cows. Because 
of this fact the inherent tendency of purebred dairy cattle to produce 
milk is greater than that of a native or unimproved cow. This in- 
herent capacity is transmitted to the offspring. As a result, the mat- 
ing of a purebred dairy animal with a native or scrub produces a grade 
animal which is superior to the scrub in production and in other 
dairy characteristics. 

A purebred dairy animal is one that meets the requirements for 
registration laid down by the association for that breed in the United 
States. A grade is the offspring resulting from mating a purebred 
with a scrub, or from mating animals not purebred but having close 
purebred ancestors. The offspring of a purebred and a grade is also 
a grade, and through progressive improvement such animals become 
high grade. The names of the breeds (Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, etc.) 
may refer to either purebreds or grades; but to prevent misunder- 
standing it is desirable to precede the breed name with the word 
“purebred”’ or “grade.” 

In addition to the breeds of dairy cattle mentioned, certain other 
breeds having good milking qualities are kept for dairy purposes. 
Such cattle, which are often referred to as dual-purpose animals 
because of their ability to produce satisfactory carcasses as well as a 
good milk tlow, include the Shorthorn, Red Polled, and Devon. The 
qualities of these are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 612, “‘ Breeds of 
Beef Cattle.” 

REGISTRATION 


A purebred dairy animal is one whose sire and dam are eligible. to 
be recorded by name and number in a register of the breed, commonly 
called the herdbook. An animal thus qualified may itself be recorded 
in the same herd register, provided the sire and dam are registered, 
and provided it also qualifies with regard to color. Additional:rules 
and requirements for registration are laid down by the various breed 
organizations. Copies of these rules may be obtained by writing to 
the associations concerned, as listed on page 30 of this bulletin. 

In addition to the herd register, there is for each breed another 
register in which are entered the names of purebred cows that have 
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completed records meeting specified requirements of milk and butter- 
fat production under definite regulations. Bulls that have a certain 
number of tested daughters are also recorded in this register. This 
record of tested cows and proved bulls is called by various names— 
Advanced Registry for the Ayrshires and Dutch Belted, Register 
of Production for the Brown Swiss, Advanced Register for the 
Guernseys and Holsteins, and Register of Merit for the Jerseys. 

The requirements for admission to this special register of produc- 
tion and the rules under which the records are made vary somewhat 
with different breeds. Detailed information on this point may be 
obtained from the breed associations concerned. 


WHICH BREED TO SELECT 


Sometimes too much emphasis is given to the question which breed 
to choose, and too little to the matter of getting good individuals— 
that is, those that are well bred and high producers. There are three 
points, however, that should be considered in dec iding which breed 
to select. These are: (1) The breed that predominates i in the locality 
where the new herd is to be located, (2) personal preference, and (3) 
market requirements for the product. 


THE BREED THAT PREDOMINATES 


A dairyman just starting with purebreds may feel that since all 
his neighbors have one breed of cattle, he should get another breed 
so as to have a monopoly in the business of selling breeding stock. 
There is no question about the monopoly, but there would probably 
be no business to monopolize. It is difficult for an isolated small 
breeder to dispose of his surplus stock to advantage, while if there are 
many breeders with the same breed buyers are attracted to the locality 
because of the better chance to get the desired animals from one or 
more of the several breeders. 

There are other advantages to a dairyman in having the same breed 
as his neighbor, such as the possibility of exc hanging bulls, and of 
owning good purebred bulls cooperatively. These advantages are 
obtained by those having grade herds as well as by those with pure- 
breds. Then there is also the opportunity for taking advantage of 
special breed sales of surplus stock, and, lastly, the advantage of 
bringing the community together in other endeavors which usually 
result where there is but one breed. 


PERSONAL PREFERENCE 


In a district where no breed is established, or in sections where all 
the different breeds are about equally represented, the prospective 
breeder must be guided largely by his personal preference. A person 
usually takes a liking to one breed, for reasons not easily explainable. 
Naturally he would “take more interest in caring for animals of that 
breed than for those of a breed that he does not like so well. 

Personal preference, however, must not overshadow the matter of 
quality of individual animals. If high-producing individuals of the 
breed not so well liked are available at reasonable c cost, and individuals 
of the same quality of the breed well liked are not available except 
at a much higher cost, it may be wiser to select the former, for usually 
a dairyman soon begins to like a breed with which he is doing well. 
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DAIRY CATTLE BREEDS 


MARKET REQUIREMENTS FOR PRODUCT 


Market requirements for the product should not be overempha- 
sized in selecting the breed. For a time a dairyman may sell his 
product in a market where low-testing milk has the advantage, while 
later the conditions may be changed, and a high-testing milk will 
sell to better advantage. Obviously, a breeder can not shift from 
one breed to another to meet the fluctuations in market demands. * 

When selling to a city milk plant, however, the price paid for the 
extra butterfat over the basic test, or deducted from the standard 


}. POLL . 19. UDDER 

2. JAW SHANK 20. TEAT 

3. DEWLAP DEW CLAW 21. HIP POINT 
4. BRISKET 13. CROP 22. RUMP 

5. WITHERS 14. CHINE 23. PIN BONE 
6. SHOULDER 15. LOIN 24. THURL 

7. POINT OF SHOULDER 16. FLANK 25. STIFLE 

8. POINTOFELBOW 17 MILK WELL 26. HOCK 

9. FOREARM 18. MILK VEIN 27. SWITCH 


Fic. 1.—Diagram of cow showing names and location of parts 


price when the milk is below basic test, may well be considered in 
selecting the breed. The point here is that sometimes in some whole- 
milk markets the differential may favor high-testing milk, and at 
other times or in other markets it may favor low-testing milk. 

[In summing up the matter of which breed to select this point 
should be kept in mind—there are good cows and poor cows in all 
breeds, and other things being equal, the breeder or dairyman who 
gets good individuals to begin with will have a good chance for 
success no matter what breed he selects. 
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THE SCORE CARD 


Each breed association has a scale of points, or score card, for bulls 
and cows of that breed. The card gives definite values for the 
various characteristics of conformation, and emphasizes points 
requiring special attention from breeders. The purpose of the score 
card is to teach beginners the art of judging, and also to encourage the 
fermation of what is considered by breeders, through their associa- 
tions, as the ideal type. It tends to make the breed uniform in 
appearance. The scale of points for a cow is given in this bulletin 
with the description of each breed. 

In order to make the score cards more useful a diagram is given 
in Figure 1, which names and locates the various parts referred to 
on the score cards. 

AYRSHIRE 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Ayrshire breed originated in southwestern Scotland, in 
the county of Ayr, in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Doubtless cattle from several neighboring countries were used in 
the formation of the breed, though there is no record of direct foreign 
importations to the county of Ayr at that time. While this foreign 
blood probably had a good effect on the ultimate value of the breed, 
the substantial and efficient development of the breed seems to have 
come about mostly through subsequent judicious selection and mating. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations into the United States occurred in 1822. 
Since then Ayrshires have been imported almost every year, either 
from Scotland or Canada. As indicated by Tables 1 and 2, there 
were in 1920 about 30,000 registered Ayrshires in the United States 
and less than 400,000 grades carrying more or less Ayrshire blood. 
It is estimated that on January 1, 1929, there were about 42,000 
registered Ayrshires in the United States. Ayrshires are scattered 
through practically all the States, though by far the largest numbers 
are in “the Northeastern States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Ayrshire has a well-built, stocky body, not heavily covered 
with flesh, but giving the appearance of great vigor and vitality. 
The calves weigh from 60 to 80 pounds at birth. The weight of 
mature bulls varies from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, with an average of 
about 1,650 pounds, while mature cows range in weight from 850 to 
1,250 pounds, and average about 1,050 pounds. 

The color varies from almost pure white to nearly all cherry red or 
brown, with any combination of these colors. Usually the tail is 
white. The horns are large, and turn gracefully outward, then for- 
ward and back, giving a distinctive appearance to the head. 

Ayrshire cows are noted for their symmetrical udders, which extend 
well forward and back, with no tendency to be pendent. The quar- 
ters are generally even, the teats medium in size e and well placed. 


1 This figure was obtained by assuming that the relation between the number of animals registered 
1914-1920 and the number of living animals in 1920 is the same as the relation bet ween the number of animals 
registered 1922-1928 and the number of living animals in 1928. 
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Fic. 2.—Ayrshire bull, Imp. Hobsland — King 23396. Grand champion, National Dairy 
Show, 1927 
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stered Fic. 3.—Ayrshire bull, Penhurst Rising Star 20922. Sixty-four of his daughters are in the Advanced 
\imals Registry 
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Fic. 4.—Ayrshire cow, Lily of Willowmoor 22269. Champion butterfat producer of the breed 





Fic. 5.—Ayrshire cow, Garclaugh May Mischief 27944. Champion milk producer of the breed 





DAIRY CATTLE BREEDS 


Scale of points for Ayrshire cow 


Forehead, broad and clearly defined 
Horns, wide set on and inc lining upward______ _ 
Face, of medium length, slightly dished; clean cut, - showing v: veins __ 
Muzzle, broad and strong without coarseness, nostrils large 
Jaws, wide at the base and strong 
Eyes, full and bright with placid expression 
Ears, of medium size and fine, carried alert 
Neck, fine throughout, throat clean, neatly joined to head and shoul- 
ders, of good length, moderately thin, nearly free from loose skin, 
elegant in bearing So tsa fee eo eae 
PONG re ie nce fa ae So ls Bay a lo. Oe oer bne eee 
Shoulders, light, good distance through from point to pam but 
sharp at w ithers, smoothly blending into body ; 
Chest, low, deep and full between back and forele “gS 
Brisket, light 
Legs and feet, legs straight and short, well apart, shanks fine and 
smooth, joints firm, feet of medium size, round, solid, and deep-_ 


‘tak short and straight, chine lean, sharp and open jointed 

Loin, broad, strong, and level 

Ribs, long, broad, wide apart, and well sprung__ 

Abdomen, capacious, deep, firmly held up with strong muscular 
development 

Flank, thin and arching 

Hind quarters 

Rump, wide, level, long from hooks to pin bones, a reasonable 
pelvie arch allowed 

Hooks, wide apart and not projecting above back nor unduly over- 
laid with fat 

Pin bones, high, wide apart 

Thighs, thin, long, and wide apart 

Tail, fine, long, and set on level with back. 

Legs and feet, legs strong, short, straight when viewed from be- 
hind, and set well apart; shanks fine and smooth, joints firm, 
feet medium size, round, solid, and deep 

Udder, long, wide, deep but not pendulous nor fleshy; firmly attached 
to the body, extending well up behind and far forward; quarters even; 
sole nearly level and not indented between teats, udder veins well 
developed and plainly visible __ 

Teats, evenly placed, distance apart from side to side equal to half the 
breadth of udder, from back to front equal to one-third the length; 
length 21% to 3% inches, thickness in keeping with length, hanging 
perpendicularly and not tapering- 

Mammary veins, large, long, tortuous, branching, and entering large 
orifices 

Escutcheon, distinctly defined, spreading over thighs, and exte nding 
well upward 

Color, red of any shade, brown, or these with white; mahogany and 
white, or white, each color distinctly defined. (Brindle markings 
allowed but not desired) 

Covering 

Skin, medium thickness, mellow, and elastic _-_ __- 

Hair, soft and fine 

Sec retions, oily, of rich brown or yellow color_. 

Style, active, vigorous, showing strong character, te mpe rament inclined 
to nervousness but still docile 

Weight, at maturity, 


Total 


PRODUCTION 


Ayrshire milk contains a percentage of butterfat that is about the 
average of all the dairy breeds. The 8,004 cows and heifers that 
completed official records up to January 1, 1929, produced an average 
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of 10,393 pounds of milk per cow, containing 415 pounds of butterfat, 
or 3.99 per cent butterfat. 


Ten highest Ayrshire yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 





Butterfat production Milk production 





Cow — | Cow Milk 


Pounds Pounds 
Lily of Willowmoor 22269__.........___. 955. 56 || Garclaugh May Mischief 27944 25, 329 
Vi’s Bountiful Lassie 58096___._..._._._. | 923.21 || Vi’s Bountiful Lassie 58096 24, 556 
Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943 | 917.60 || Mistress Thistle of South Farm 49818 __-_| 23, 029 
Garclaugh May Mischief 27944. 894.91 |} Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943 23, 022 
Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 3d 36910______! 888.33 || Lily of Willowmoor 22269 | 22, 596 
Agawam Bess Howie 43781 | 876.13 || Garclaugh Spottie 27950 22, 589 
Harperland Spicy Lass 40652_-_...._.--- 866.21 || Nancy Whitehall 47810 22, 074 
Jean Armour 3d 32219__.._....._.-- ee 859.65 |} Jean Armour 3d 32219 21, 938 
Nancy Whitehall 47810 858.77 || Bloomer’s Queen 39119 21, 820 
Bloomer’s Queen 39119_...........-.-.-- 856.41 || Willowmoor May Mischief 2d A 34173__- 21, 161 





BULLS 


The 10 Ayrshire sires having the largest number of daughters with 
official yearly records, up to January 1, 1929, are listed below: 


Ten Ayrshire sires having the largest number of Advanced-Registry daughters 


Num- Num- 
ber of 3 ber of 
daugh- |} win daughi- 
ters |} ters 


64 || Netherton Statesman 16431__............-- | 
| Earl’s Choice of Spring Hill 8289 | 
Beuchan Peter Pan 12971 (imported) | § Penhurst Man O’ War 25200 
Finlayston 8882 (imported) | Nox’emall 7312 
Baron’s Best of Bargenoch 12858 (im- | 
ported) | 





BROWN SWISS 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The original home of the Brown Swiss breed is in Switzerland, 
where it has been developed during many centuries. It is probably 
one of the oldest breeds in existence, and it is thought that no outside 
blood has been introduced since records began. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Brown Swiss into the United States was 
made in Massachusetts in 1869 and another in 1882. A number of 
importations have been made since, but only in small numbers. 
After 1906 there were only a few importations because of regulations 
due to the prevalence of the foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. 
As shown in Tables 1 and 2, there were in 1920 in the United States 
about 8,000 registered animals and about 162,000 grades carrying 
more or less Brown Swiss blood. It is estimated that on January 
1, 1929, there were about 28,000 registered Brown Swiss in the United 
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Fic. 6.—Brown Swiss bull, Reuben 2927. Twenty-four of his daughters are in the Advanced 
Registry 


Fig. 7.—Brown Swiss bull, Maiden’s Vronicka’s College Boy 11393. Grand Champion, National 
Dairy Show, 1927 
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Fic. 8.—Brown Swiss cow, Swiss Valley Girl 10th 7887. Champion milk and butterfat producer 
of the breed 


Fic. 9.—Brown Swiss cow, Silver Belle 9322. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1928 
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States.2, Brown Swiss are scattered in 37 States, the largest numbers 
being in Wisconsin, Illinois, New York, Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, and ‘Ohio. Of late years the breed has made notable 
jncrease in popularity. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The large frame of the Brown Swiss cattle indicates that they have 
been dev eloped for service as draft animals as well as for milk. They 
are substantial in appearance, well proportioned, with the body well 
covered with flesh. The calves w eigh from 65 to 90 pounds at birth. 
The heifers are slow in maturmg. When full grown the cows weigh 
from 1,100 to 1,500 pounds, averaging about 1,250 pounds; and the 
bulls range in weight from 1,500 to 5 ,200 pounds, averaging about 
1,750 pounds. 

The color of the Brown Swiss varies from dark to light brown, and 
at some seasons of the year approaches gray. There is usually a light 
stripe of gray along the back. White splashes near the udder are 
found on some animals, but white splashes on the sides of the body 
or on the back are objectionable. The hair between the horns is 
usually a lighter shade than the body. The nose, switch, tongue, and 


horn tips are always black, and there is usually a light or mealy ring 
around the muzzle. 


Scale of points for Brown Swiss cow or heifer 


Head, medium size and rather long- és 

Face, dished, narrow between horns and wide between e yes 

Ears, large, fringed inside with light-colored hair, skin inside of ear a dee p 
orange re Dake Pee ee 

Nose, black, large, and square, with mouth surrounded by ‘mealy colored 
band, tongue black 

Eves, moderately large, full, and bright. 

Horns, short, regularly set with black tips 

Neck, straight, throat clean, neatly joined to he ad, shoulders of good length, 
moder¢ ately thin at the withers. = et lereatae tin 

Chest, low, deep, and full between and back of forelegs __ 

Back, lev el to setting of tail and broad across the loin_ 

Ribs, long and broad, wide apart and well sprung, with ‘thin, arching flanks 
\{bdomen, large and deep 

Hips, w ide apart, rump long and broad 

Thighs, wide, quarters not thin__-_-__- 

Legs, short and straight, with good hoofs... __- 

Tail, ’ slende r, well set on, with good switch__ 

Hide of medium thie kness, mellow and elastic nae 

Color—shades from dark to light brown, at some seasons of the y year gray; 
white splashes near udder not objectionable, light stripe along back. 
White splashes on body or sides objectionable. Hair between horns usually 
lighter shade than body 

Fore udder, wide, deep, well rounded but not pendulous nor fleshy, extending 
far forward on the abdomen 

Rear udder, wide, deep, but not pendulous nor fleshy, extending well up 
behind 

Teats, rather large, set well apart and hanging straight_ ; 

Milk veins large, long, tortuous, elastic, and e as good we ls___. 

Disposition, quiet Lys 

Size, evidence of constitution, and stamina_ 


bo bo 


bo 


bo bo bo 


> 


Co DO DO He Oe 


Total__ 


2 See footnote 1, p. 6. 
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PRODUCTION 


The Brown Swiss produces milk of average quality compared with 
the other breeds of dairy cattle. The 530 cows and heifers that 
completed yearly records and were admitted to the Register of Pro- 
duction up to January 1, 1929, have an average yearly production of 
12,813 pounds of milk and 512.7 pounds of butterfat per cow, with 
an average butterfat test of 4 percent. The 10 highest butterfat and 
milk producers among the Brown Swiss are listed below. 


Ten highest Brown Swiss yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 





Butterfat production 


| Milk production 
_ . | 


| 
Cow Butterfat | Cow 

Pounds 

1, 106. 33 || Swiss Valley Girl 10th 7887__........___- 
June’s College Girl 11427 -_ od SpE Te IE GEE in cnn tkencndanacsanccncon 
Swiss Girl F. C. 13853__- .-| 1,003.76 || Alice Lee 2d 8777 
Believe 4245_..........---- tbe --| 1,002.62 || June’s College Girl 11427__..........-.--. 
Hawthorn Dairy Maid 6753 927. 23 || Swiss Girl F. C. 13853. 
REG PIE B00 ok nko soncecins..2t 914. 38 || Olympe of Walhalla 10309 
AG Sia 885. 80 || Clothilda Werder’s Aggie 10691__- 
Clothilda Werder’s Aggie 10691__._..--_- 880. | Hawthorn Dairy Maid 6753__.......---- 
Goldie Merrillan 12103 73. 51 || Sterling Pride of Lake View 9530 | 
rk EE ees 860. 52 || Lucile of Lake View 10739. 





BULLS 


The 10 Brown Swiss sires having the largest number of daughters 
with official yearly records, up to January 1, 1929, are listed below. 


Ten Brown Swiss sires having the largest number of daughters in Register of 
Production 





| Number Number 
| of daugh- | of daugh- 


Reuben 2927 - - aida pabwban 24 | Junker 2365. 

College Master 2986 : 2 || Coniston 7404 - 

Vogel’s College Boy 5638 - ----- a 2 || Collier 2075 as 
Swiss Valley Reuben 6074_- a || Tom Phylis 1769-.-.- 
Sunny Hill Bob 6170__-_-- she he eee Ilda’s College Boy 6663 


DUTCH BELTED 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Dutch Belted breed originated in Holland about two centuries 
ago. The breed gets its name both from the original home and from 
the distinctive color marking. This breed has probably been devel- 
oped from the same cattle as the Holstein-Friesian. The early 
records show that the Dutch Belted were bred by the nobility of 
Holland, and while the unusual color marking was perhaps the chief 
basis of selection, the qualities of milk production and dairy refine- 
ment were not lost sight of. 
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IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Dutch Belted cattle into the United States 
was made probably in 1838. The first importation of importance, 
however, was made in 1840 by P. T. Barnum for show purposes. 
These cattle later were placed on a farm, and this seems to be the be- 
ginning of the Dutch Belted cattle in America. A number were im- 
ported from that time on until 1885, and some in 1906 and 1907. 
Since then no importations have been made on account of the preva- 
lence of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. It is estimated by the 
Dutch Belted Association of America that on January 1, 1929, there 
were 1,800 registered animals of this breed in the United States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Dutch Belted cattle have the general dairy conformation, which 
includes fineness of bone and freedom from beefiness. The aim of 
the breeders of these cattle is to breed animals that have no white 
other than that of the standard belt around the body. This belt 
begins back of the shoulder and may extend to the front of the hips 
but must not be narrower than 6 inches at the narrowest point. 
There must be no black spots in the belt on females. The width of 
the belt on each animal tends to be uniform around the body. The 
remainder of the animal is coal black except that females may have not 
to exceed 3 inches of white on hind feet above the hoof, and males may 
have not to exceed 2% inches of white on one hind foot above the hoof. 

Calves at birth range in weight from 60 to 90 pounds. Well- 
developed mature cows weigh from 1,000 to 1 ,500 pounds, averaging 
about 1,200 pounds; and bulls from 1 000 to 2 2, ,000 pounds, averaging 
about 1,700 pounds. 


Scale of points for Dutch Belted cow 


Body color, black, with a clearly defined continuous white belt. The belt 
to be of medium width, beginning behind the shoulder and extending nearl\ 
to the hips _ 

Head, comparatively long and somewhat dishing; broad between the eyes. 

Poll, prominent; musale, fine: dark tongue so. > onc en eee ne. 6 

Eyes, ae k, full and mild. Horns long compared with their diameter ____- 

Neck, fine and moderate ‘ly thin and should harmonize in symmetry with the 


eA: GREE MIs oi a ik ots a an 8 hb ae ee es eee 6 
Shoulders fine at top, becoming deep and broad as they extend backward 
and dosrieraceane: © lOW: Chest. . =... . Si se ee ie wo 4 cc uucsn 4 


Barrel large and deep with well-deve loped abdomen; ribs well rounded and 
free. eget Teeten eae «a cw a eno oo Pee eee. chess 

Hips broad, and chine level, with full loin 
{ump high, Pt IO ag os oa a As anne laos ses 6 

Hind quarters long and — rear line incurving; tail long, slim, tapering 


tS Fee ee oo on cs od ek ee oe aa ee 8 
Legs short, clegn, etanding: well anare. 25 -t ..  e el 3 
Udder large, well-developed front and rear; teats of convenient size and 

apart; mamary veins large, long, and crooked, entering large orifices_-__-_-_ 20 
TEOCATIIEES ohn nn le re Sie ua eae aS 2 
Hair fine and soft; skin of moderate thickness of a rich, dark, or yellow color- 3 
Quiet disposition and free from excessive fat..............-------------- 4 
General condition and apparent constitution____....-..----------------- 6 


Perfection 
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Fic. 10.—Dutch Belted cow, Gloria 3231. Leading butterfat producer of the breed 


Fic. 11.—Dutch Belted cow, Gem of Columbia 2038. Leading milk producer of the breed 
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PRODUCTION 


By referring to Table 3 it will be seen that in the percentage of 
butterfat contained in her milk the Dutch Belted cow falls between 
the Holstein and the Ayrshire. The Dutch Belted cows and heifers 
that finished yearly official records up to January 1, 1929, show an 
average production of 10,035 pounds of milk and 384.3 pounds of 
butterfat, with an average test of 3.83 per cent. 

The 10 highest producers of butterfat and milk among Dutch 
Belted cows are listed below. 


Ten highest Dutch Belted yearly butterfat and milk production records in the 
United States 


Butterfat production 





fat 


Pounds 


| Butter- || 


Milk production 


Cow | Milk 


| Pounds 


780. 08 
668. 07 
633. 86 
531. 19 
518. 81 
517. 52 
506. 20 
501. 10 || 
493. 80 
487. 31 


Gem of Columbia 2038 _____.___- 17, 268 
Sin abiedy se echata den w sae .-| 16,546 
Angelina 2641 | 16,023 
Ferndell 1961 | 13,478 
| Glenbeulah’s Beauty 2172__..............- | 
| Priscilla of Lakeview 2937 
Peapack Anna 1487_____........-- 
Peapack Dutchess 1390 (imported) 
Florida Lee 2654 
| Orange Lilly 3126 


Cnt ithen atoh bees hon do aaian ecs 
Angepep aeek...3.--...-~2.-. i aa 
Gem of Columbia 2039 

Glenbeulah’s Beauty 2172_...............- 
Oven eGR Sosa oes Scene esbess 
Priscilla of Lakeview 2937 

Lenetta 2834 

Ferndell 1964 

Nancy Lee’s Flower 3201-_- aXe 
POROGE, BROG BIT. <5 ic winsicccceccassccnee 


13, 296 
| 13, 257 
--------| 13,159 


BULLS 


The 10 Dutch Belted sires having up to January 1, 1929, three or 
more daughters with Advanced-Register official yearly records are 
Keith 934, Samoset 1134, Michigan’s Prince 1258, Defendant 1185, 
Sutton’s Gay Lad 494, Salvador 2d 1448, Glenbeulah’s Duke 1092, 
Bruce W. 729, Monarch of Lakeview 1219, Wonder of Lakeview 1483. 


GUERNSEY 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Guernsey breed originated in the Channel Islands, near the 
north coast of France. It is thought that this breed has been devel- 
oped from a cross between the large red and brindle cattle of Nor- 
mandy and the small red cattle of Brittany, in France. The exact 
date of origin is unknown, but it was probably in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century or before. 

All the cattle in the Channel Islands were at one time known as 
Aldernevs. After laws had been enacted forbidding the importation 
of cattle from the Continent or between the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, two distinct breeds came to be recognized. The one on the 
islands of Alderney, Sark, and Guernsey became known as the 
Guernsey breed and the one on Jersey Island as the Jersey breed. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first cattle from the Channel Islands brought to America were 
called Alderneys. They were imported in the latter part of the 
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Fic. 12.—Guernsey bull, Yeoman’s King of the May 17053. He has 109 daughters in the Advanced 
Registry 


Fic. 13.—Guernsey bull, Border King of Roberts 71645. Grand Champion, National Dairy Show, 
1927 
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14.—Guernsey cow, Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 114354. 


Champion butterfat producer of 
the breed 


Fic. 15.—Guernsey cow, Murne Cowan 19597. Champion milk producer of the breed 
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eighteenth century and may have been either Guernsey or Jersey 
cattle. The first animals recorded in the herdbook of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club were brought over in 1830. A few more were 
imported in the next two decades, but not until about 1870 were 
extensive importations made. Since that time importations have 
been made nearly every year. 

According to Tables 1 and 2, there were in 1920 about 80,000 
registered Guernsey cattle in the United States and about 1,900,000 
grades. It is estimated that on January 1, 1929, there were about 
165,000 registered Guernseys in the United States.’ 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In size the Guernseys are about equal to the Ayrshires and slightly 
smaller than the Brown Swiss. The calves weigh from 55 to 85 
pounds at birth, and reach maturity early. When mature the cows 
weigh from 800 to 1,400 pounds, averaging about 1,050; and the 
bulls from 1,200 to 2,200 pounds, averaging about 1,600 pounds. 

The color of the Guernseys is fawn and white, with fawn pre- 
dominating. A light cherry red with white is also found. Some- 
times white may be entirely lacking except on the legs. The switch 
is usually white and the tongue light in color. The horns are of 
moderate size and amber in color. The skin is yellow. 


Scale of points for Guernsey cow 


Style and symmetry, attractive individuality revealing vigor, femininity 
and breed character; a harmonious blending and correlation of parts; an 
active well-balanced walk 

Head, moderately long, clean-cut, showing femininity and breed character; 
a lean fac e; wide mouth and ‘broad muzzle with open nostrils; strong 
jaws; full bright eyés with gentle expression; forehead broad between 
the eyes and moderately dishing; bridge of nose straight 

Horns, yellow, small at base; of medium length; inclining forward; not 
too spreading 

Neck, long and thin; clean throat, smoothly blending into shoulders 

Ww ithers, chine rising above shoulder blades, with open vertebrae 

Shoulders, shoulder blades set smoothly against chine and chest wall, form- 
ing neat junction with the body 

C hest, Ww ide, and deep at heart with least possible depression back of the 


Bac : appearing straight from withers to hips 

Loin, strong, broad, and nearly level laterally; width carried forward to 
junction with the ribs 

Hips, wide apart, approximately level with the back; free from excess tissue __ 

Rump, long, continuing with level of the back; approximately level between 
hip bone and pin bones. Pin bones well apart 

Thurls, wide apart and high 

Barrel, deep and long, with well-sprung ribs. Individual ribs, long, flat, 
wide apart, and free from excess tissue 

Thighs, incurving when viewed from side, thin and wide apart when viewed 
from rear; well cut up between tnimes. |. oo es ee 

Legs, flat flintv bone, tendons clearly defined; front legs straight; hind legs 
nearly upright from hock to pastern, set wide apart and nearly straight 
when viewed from behind. Pastern, strong and springy 

Hide, loose and pliable, and not thick, with oily feelings; hair, fine and silky _- 

Tail, long, tapering with neat, strong, level attachment, neatly set between 
pin bones; fine bone and hair; nicely balanced switch 


3 See footnote 1, p. 6. 
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Udder, uniformly fine in texture; free from meatiness; 
VERGE SER ho oss oh cw aaadseacewecten 
Ome Dremel ss 25 2 ow SEE oe BP ws bok wee cue owe cscs 
Attachment to body: Strong, long, and wide_______-___ 
Extending well forward; extending well up behind 
Genes. Maen meeweel tonne... 2 0562 es ee a ee ee 
Teats: Of even convenient size; cylindrical | in shape; well apart and 
EDT S POCRE. WII ec cat otis a tore tad om as 

Mammary veins long, tortuous, prominent, and brane hing, with large numer- 
CRU ae re ce ed he eater ee ae eae ee tere 
Secretions indicating color of product, indicated by the pigment secretion of 
skin which should be a deep yellow inclining toward orange in color; 
especially discernible in the ear, at the end of bone of tail, around the 
eyes and nose, on the udder and teats, and at the base of horns; hoofs and 
horns amber colored ; 
Color markings, a shade of fawn with white markings__________________-_ 2 
Size, mature cows, about 1,100 pounds in milking condition _ __- 


covered with pliable 













o SO NPR OO 
i 







Total __- 


PRODUCTION 












Guernsey milk has a high per cent of butterfat and a yellow color. 
The 27,210 cows and heifers that completed official records up to 
January 1, 1929, produced an average per cow of 9,775 pounds of milk 
and 488.1 pounds of butterfat, the average test being 4.99 per cent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Guernseys 
are listed below. 


Ten highest Guernsey yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 





Butterfat production Milk production 




















Cow | Butterfat | Cow Milk 
| ' 

















Pounds | | Pounds 

Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 114354___ 1, 112. 50 |) Murne Cowan 19597__.................--} 24, 008 
Countess Prue 43785___. 1, 103. 30 || Pet of La Grange 2d 4842: 29 i -| 21, 968 
Murne Cowan 19597___. ; 1, 098. 20 || Peterkin’s Beauty of Fairview S . 112241. 21, 111 
May Rilma 22761 . 1,073.41 || Katherine’s Trixie 100396_ a aed 21, 071 
Gertrude Claire 99550_ 1, 020.00 || Gertrude Claire 99550_._...............-- 20, 738 
Nella Jay 4th 38233 1,019.30 || Nella Jay 4th 3823 ‘ 20, 710 
Langwater Nancy 27943 1,011.70 |} Molly’s Lassie 86472___ 5 Paine 20, 592 
Dairy Maid Queen of Spring Hill 74067 1, 011. 20 || St. Austell Daffodil 84890_. ; ; 20, 491 
Langwater Hope 27946. 5 1, 003. 20 || Miss Daisy of Mé ” Hill 72610 

Lillia of Iowa 2d 61500__ 998.40 |) Tom’s Daisy 54541. ; 





BULLS 









The 10 Guernsey sires having the largest number of daughters 
with official yearly records, up to January 1, 1929, are listed below. 






Ten Guernsey sires having the largest number of Advanced-Register daughters 








| Number Number 
Sire | of daugh- Sire of daugh- 
ters | ters 

















Governor of the Chéne (R. G. A. 8. 1297 | || Florham Laddie 20431____. said 58 

Fe I a a i aerate ek el haa 2 114 || Galaxy’s Sequel 16904 (imported) “ss 88 
Yeoman’s ‘King of the May 17053________| 109 || Langwater Foremost 39191, A. R a iQ 
Langwater Demostrator 16451_.___._.._- 76 || Ne Plus Ultra 15265___..__-- oil 48 
Masher’s Sequel 11462 (imported) -__.___- || Beda’s May King 11893 _- | G 


Clara’s Sequel 29414 (imported)--._.__- -| 65 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The cattle from which our present Holstein-Friesian breed has 
descended were developed in northern Holland, especially in the 
Province of Friesland, and in the neighboring Provinces of northe rn 
Germany. The time of their origin as a recognized distinct breed is 
unknown, but it is probable that they have been selected for their 
dairy qualities for about 2,000 years. 

Before 1885 there were two associations furthering the interests of 
this breed in the United States. One maintained a Holstein herd- 
book, and the other a Dutch-Friesian herdbook. In 1885 the two 
associations were combined into the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, and from that time on only one herd register has been 
maintained. This is known as the Holstein-Friesian herdbook. 
While the official name of the breed is Holstein-Friesian, the single 
word “Holstein” is more common in ordinary use. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations of Holsteins into the United States were 
made in 1795, and afterwards a few were brought in from time to 
time up to 1879, following which heavy importations were made each 
year until 1887. Thereafter only a few were imported up to 1905, 
and since then, because of the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Europe, very few have been imported. 

According to Tables 1 and 2 there were in 1920 about 528,000 regis 
tered Holsteins in the United States and about 10,500,000 erades. It 
is estimated that on January 1, 1929, there were about 754,000 regis- 
tered Holsteins in the United States.* Holstein cattle are found 
throughout all the 48 States though by far the largest number are in 
New York, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, in 
the order named. These six States contain more than 60 per cent of 
the registered Holstein cattle in the United States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Holsteins are the largest of the dairy breeds. They have 
large frames, not heavily covered with flesh. The calves weigh from 
70 to 105 pounds at birth. The mature bulls weigh from 1,600 to 
2,200, and average about 1,900 pounds; and the mature cows weigh 
from 1,100 to 1 1750, and average about 1,250 pounds. The color is 
black and white, with the colors sharply defined rather than blended. 
They may be nearly all white or black, but no solid-color animal 
can be registered. 


Scale of points for Holstein-Friesian cow 


Forehead, broad between the eyes; dishing 

Face, of medium length; clean cut; feminine; the bridge of the nose straight_ 

Muzzle, broad, with strong lips; nostrils, large and open; jaws strong 

Ears of medium size; of fine texture; well carried 

Eyes, large; full; mild; bright 

Horns, small; tape ring ‘finely toward the tips; set moderately narrow at base; 
inclining forward; well curved inward 

Neck, long; fine and clean at junction with the head; evenly and smoothly 
joined to shoulder 


4 See footnote 1, p. 6. 
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Shoulders, slightly lower than the hips; smooth and rounding over tops; 
moGeraeer Breed ane Tull Wb Gidée..g oo i oe cc dcc cee ns 

Crops, full; level with the shoulders 

Chine, straight; strong; broadly developed, with open vertebre 

Loin and hips, broad; level or nearly level between the hip bones; level and 
strong laterally; spreading from chine broadly and nearly level; hip bones 
fairly prominent ee 

Rump, long; broad with roomy pelvis; nearly level laterally; full above the 
thurls; carried out straight to tail head 

Pin bones, wide between; nearly level with hips 

Thurls, high; broad through 

Tail head and tail, strong at base without coarseness; the setting well back; 
tail long, tapering finely to a full switch 

Chest, deep; wide; well filled and smooth in the brisket; broad between the 
forearms; full in the foreflanks 

Barrel, long; deep; well rounded; strongly and trimly held up 

Flanks, deep; full 

Thighs, wide; deep; straight behind; wide and moderately full at the out- 
sides; twist well cut out and filled with development of udder; escutcheon 
well defined 

Mammary veins, large, tortuous, entering large orifices or double extension; 
with additional developments, such as branches and connections entering 
numerous orifices 

Udder, capacious; flexible; quarters even and of uniform texture, filling the 
space in the rear below the twist, extending well forward; broad and well 
attached 

Teats, well formed; plumb; of convenient size; properly placed 

Legs, medium length; clean; nearly straight; wide apart; firmly and squarely 
set under the body; arms wide, strong, and tapering 

Hair and hide, hair healthy in appearance; fine and soft; hide of medium 
thickness; mellow and loose 


Total 


PRODUCTION 


The Holsteins produce a larger quantity of milk, with a lower 
butterfat content, than any other dairy breed. The milk is not so 
highly colored as ‘that from the Guernseys and Jerseys 

The 31 ,392 official records of Holstein cows and heifers that were 
completed up to January 1, 1929, show an average yearly production 
of 16,070 pounds of milk and 544.49 pounds of butterfat, the average 
being 3.38 per cent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Holsteins 
are listed below. 


Ten highest Holstein yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 


Butterfat production Milk production 


Butter- | has | Te 
fat Cow Milk 


| Pounds | Pounds 

Daisy Aaggie Ormsby 3d 571569__.......| 1, 286. 23 i] Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846 37, 381 
May Walker Ollie Homestead 300043____| 1, 218. 59 || Helm Veeman Woodcrest 486877 - - _.--- 36, 218 
Hollywood Lilith Palmyra Abbekerk || Kolrain Marion Finderne 317396 35, 340 

400491 1, 206.79 || Kolrain Finderne Bess 291570 35, 085 
Duchess Skylark Ormsby 124514 | 1,205.09 || Kathleen Triumph 1032712__ e 34, 972 
Carnation Walker Hazelwood 834565 _ _- 1 198.85 || Nooksack Lunde Oregon De Kol 301119__ 34, 511 
Bess Johanna Ormsby 263431_- E 1, 198.09 || Queen Carlotta De Kol 311674_______- 34, 430 
Redfield Segis Johanna 735950_ -__- 1, 182.93 || Adirondac Wietske Dairy Maid 204072__ 34, 402 
Finderne Pride Johanna Rue 121083_- 1,176.47 || Grahamholm Colantha Pauline Segis 
Queen Bessie Pietertje Ormsby 648084__| 1, 172.75 | 405465_ 34, 292 
Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846_........| 1,158.95 || Princess Aaggie Polkadot De Kol 372024- 34, O71 


ae aS TREES DSN SAE ONE! SS SE TSI TES 


wb earner re bureetne oT OT. PIS 
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Fic. 16.—Holstein bull, King of the Ormsbys 178078. Tle has 105 yearly-record daughters in the 
Advanced Register 


f 
i 
2 
7 
a 


Fic. 17.—Holstein bull, Sir Fobes Ormsby Hengerveld 412147. 


Grand champion, National Dairy 
Show, 1927 
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Fic. 18.—Holstein cow, Segis Pietertje a 221846. Has highest yearly milk record of all the 
reeds 


hic, 19.—Daisy Aaggie Ormsby 3d 571569. Has highe 





sapteinctaeye sitet a AND BE AL ANG A AARON ANOS LN 
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BULLS 


The 10 Holstein-Friesian sires having the largest number of 
daughters with yearly records, up to January 1, 1929, are listed below. 


Ten Holstein sires with the largest number of yearly-record daughters 


| Number Number 


oO! 
daugh- 


King of the Ormsbys 178078 || Sir Johanna Fayne 42147 

Matador Segis Walker 148839. Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka 50999 

Sir Inka Prilly Segis 80914 King Segis Alcartra Prilly 192705_._.___} 
King Pontiac Champion 53418 i, Colantha Sir Walker Korndyke 95460__ | 


i 


Judge Segis 80912. 74 || Sir Pietertie Ormsby Mercedes 44931-__.| 


JERSEY 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Jersey breed originated in the Island of Jersey, one of the 
group of Channel Islands, between England and France. In 1789 a 
law was passed prohibiting the importation of cattle into Jersey 
Island except for immediate slaughter. Shortly afterwards the 
cattle on that island became known by the name of Jersey instead 
of Alderney. No outside blood has been introduced since that time. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Jerseys into the United States was made 
in 1850. A few more were brought over about 20 years later, and 
from 1870 to 1890 there were numerous importations. Since 1890 
many Jerseys have been imported every year. 

The Jerseys are more evenly distributed in the United States than 
any other breed. There were about 232,000 registered and about 
9,300,000 grade Jerseys in this country in 1920, well scattered 
throughout all the 48 States. It is estimated that on January 1, 


1929, there were about 342,000 registered Jerseys in the United 
States.® 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Jersey is the smallest of the breeds discussed in this bulletin. 
The calves weigh from 40 to 75 pounds at birth. The heifers develop 
rapidly and mature sufficiently to drop the first calf at 24 months of 
age. The mature cows weigh,from 700 to 1,200 pounds, averaging 
about 900 pounds, and the bulls weigh from 1,200 to 1,800, averaging 
about 1,500 pounds. 

The color of Jerseys is usually some shade of fawn or cream color, 
though different shades of mouse color, gray, and brown are common 
and some individuals approach black. They may be solid color oi 
any of these shades, or spotted with white. The muzzles and 
tongues are usually black or lead colored, but light-colored tongues 
are not uncommon, and around the muzzle is a white or mealy ring. 


5 See footnote 1, p. 6. 
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Fic. 20.—Jersey bull, Dairylike Majesty 198188. He has 125 daughters in the Register of Merit 


Fic, 21.—Jersey bull, Fern’s Rochette Noble 193011. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1927 
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FiG. 22.—Jersey cow, Abagail of Hillside 457241. Champion milk and butterfat producer of the breed 


Fic. 23.—Jersey cow, Imp. Mytilda’s Belle 699929. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1928 
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Scale of points for Jersey cow 
DAIRY TEMPERAMENT AND CONSTITUTION 


Head e 
A. Medium size, lean; face dished; broad between eyes; horns medium 
size, incurving 
B. Eyes full and placid; “ars medium size, fine, carried alert; muzzle 
broad, with wide-open nostrils and muse ular lips; jaw strong. z 
Neck, 4: 
Thin, rather long, with clean throat, neatly joined to head and shoulders_ 
Body, 37: 
‘A. Shoulders light, good distance through from point to point, but thin 
at withers; chest deep and full between and just back of forelegs 
B. Ribs amply sprung and wide apart, giving wedge shape, with deep, 
large abdomen, firmly held up, with strong, muscular development. 
C. Back straight and strong, with prominent spinal processes; loins 
broad and strong 
D. Rump long to tail setting, and level from hip bones to rump bones- - 
(. Hip bones high and wide apart 
F. Thighs flat and wide apart, giving ample room for udder 
3. Legs proportionate to size and of fine quality, well apart, with good 
feet, and not to weave or cross in walking 
H. Hide loose and mellow 
I. Tail thin, long, with good switch, not coarse at setting on 


MAMMARY DEVELOPMENT 
Udder, 26: 
A. Large size, flexible, and not fleshy 
B. Broad, level or spherical, not deeply cut between teats_-__---__-__-- 
C. Fore udder full and well rounded, running well forward of front teats_ 
4 D. Rear udder well rounded, and well out and up behind 
‘eats, 8: 
Of good and uniform length and size, regularly and squarely placed _-_- 
Milk veins, 4: 
. Large, long, tortuous and elastic, entering large and numerous orifices _ _ 
Size, 4: 
Mature cows, 800 to 1,000 pounds 
General appearance, 10: 
A symmetrical balancing of all the parts, and a proportion of parts to one 
another, depending on size of animal, with the general appearance of 
a high-class animal, with capacity for feed and productiveness at pail - 


Total score 
PRODUCTION 


Jersey milk is yellow and rich in butterfat. The 37,875 cows and 
heifers that had Register-of-Merit records up to January 1, 1929, 


averaged 8,466 pounds of milk and 453.09 pounds of butterfat a year, 
with an average test of 5.35 per cent. 


The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Jerseys are 
listed below. 


Ten highest Jersey yearly butterfat and milk atid teal records in the United States 


Butterfat produc tion M ilk x peodue tion 


Butter- 


Cow Cow 
0 fat ow 


Pounds || Pounds 

Abagail of Hillside 457241__ eae 1, 197.51 || Abagail of Hillside 457241 23, 677 
Decking s Jolly Lassie 435 OS a4! | 1,141. 28 || Madeline of Hillside 389336______ : 20, 624 
Groff’s Constance rr SEE: L 130. 09 | Fauvic’s Star 313018..............- . “ 20, 616 


Prince’s Emma of H. S. F. 359390 } 1,109.99 || Fauviec Ruth 385463... ._- anes 19, 805 
Lad’s Iota 350672 ‘ Passport 219742_..._- | 19, 605 
Fauvic Ruth 385463_._.........-- Ecnaddel ; Red ie aan adalah 19, 608 
Imperial Isabel 447661 5. Sybil’s Miss May 477787 . aark A 19, 239 
Madeline of Hillside 389336_- : .05 || Lad’s Likeness 338246 19, 223 
Plain Mary 268206 | . 08 || Eminent’s Jimp’s Owl 297471 19, 009 
Vive La France 319616 | 5 || Raleigh’ 's Torono’s Meme 544207________/ 19, 076 
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BULLS 
The 10 Jersey sires having the largest number of daughters with 
official yearly records, up to January 1, 1929, are listed below. 


Ten Jersey sires with largest number of daughters in Register of Merit 


Number Number 
of daugb- Sire of daugh- 
ters | | 





Dairylike Majesty 198188................- 125 || Sybil’s Gamboge 174663___...........---| 
Pogis 99th of Hood Farm 94502_..._..__-- 121 || Hood Farm Pogis 9th 5555 . 

Sophie 19th’s Tormentor 113302-__-....-. 88 || Hood Farm Torono 60326 _ - : 
Imported Oxford You’ll Do 111860- 84 || Imported Golden Fern’s Noble 145762. __| 
Royal Majesty of St. Cloud 89541 83 || Irene’s King Pogis 73182__. se 
| } 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


The various breed associations and clubs maintain offices and 
forces whose duty it is (1) to keep the herdbooks for their respective 
breeds; (2) to keep a record of the animals that have qualified for the 
additional registration because of meritorious performance; and (3) 
to further the interest of the breed in other ways. The official 
names of these organizations and their addresses are as follows: 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterboro, N. H. : 

American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
City. 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Association of the United States of America, Brandon, 
Vt. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association, Beloit, Wis. 

Dutch Belted Cattle Association of America, Rockville, Conn. 

Holstein-Friesian Association of America. Brattleboro, Vt. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1930 





For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. - - Price 5 certs 
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EVERAL BREEDS of cattle in the United States are 

recognized as dairy breeds. Although much alike in 
what is known as general dairy conformation, these breeds 
differ to some extent in certain characteristics. What these 
characteristics are, the factors to consider in selecting a 
breed, and the history of the origin and development of the 
breeds are questions of interest to both the beginner and 


the established breeder of dairy cattle. These are the topics 
discussed in this bulletin. 


This bulletin supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 893, Breeds of 
Dairy Cattle. 


Washington, D, C Issued February, 1925; revised January, 1932 





DAIRY CATTLE BREEDS 


By Amer B. Nystrom, Senior Dairy Husbandman, Bureau of Dairy Industry 
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DAIRY CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


CCORDING to estimates made by the United States Department 

of Agriculture there were about 33,000,000 dairy cattle of all 

ages in the United States on January 1, 1929. Three per cent of 
these cattle, or about 1,000,000, are purebred, and represent six 
breeds, namely, Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Dutch Belted, Guernsey, 
Holstein-Friesian, and Jersey. The improvement that must be made 
in the 97 per cent that are not purebred must come largely from the 
3 per cent that are purebred. Likewise, any increase in the number 
of our purebred dairy cows, and even the maintenance of our grade 
dairy herds at their present number and efficiency, will be accom- 
plished principally through the use of purebred bulls. For these 
reasons purebred dairy cattle have played in the past and will play 
in the future a very important réle in the dairy industry of the Nation. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF BREEDS 


Tables 1 and 2 show the number and distribution of the various 
breeds in the United States, by sections and by States. The informa- 
tion in Table 1, showing total number of each breed on January 1, 
1920, was brought out by an inquiry sent to 14,000 special livestock 
reporters of the branch then known as the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Grades and scrubs were listed with the respective breeds to which 
they seemed to belong. 

Table 2 shows the number of registered purebreds of the dairy 
breeds on January 1, 1920, as ascertained by the census. 

Table 3 gives the average annual production of milk and butterfat 
of the cows having official yearly records in the breed associations. 


TaBLE 1.—Estimated number and percentage of cattle of dairy breeds, including 
purebreds and grades, in the United States, January 1, 1920, by sections 





| | 
| | North | North | North | South | South 
Total | United | Atlan-| Cen- | Cen- | Atlan-| Cen- 
| States | tic tral, | tral, tic tral 
States | East | West | States | States 


| 
7 Number |Per cent Per cent Per cent| Per cent|Per cent| Per cent\| Per cent 
Biase docu nsec 1.8 5.8 | 0.8 , 0.7 

Brown Swiss : cet 5 | 2 1.3 

Dutch Belted 57, A 5] , .6 

Guernsey 5 | 


S . . ’ 11.9 
Holstein-Friesian ; 5 4) 5. § 56. 54.3 


30.0 
100. 0 
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TaBie 2.—Purebred (registered) cattle of the dairy breeds on farms in 1920, by 


States and sections, as shown by the census 


Division and State Total | Ayrshire a | Guernsey —— 


en 


United States | | 508 | 79,446 | 528, 621 








New England B5, 724 | 10, 311 
Middle Atlantic Z | 2 21,114 
East North Central____----- 9, 85 ' i 29, 640 
West North Central 5, 967 | , 3 , 386 8, 250 62, 055 
South Atlantic | f | 5, 949 15, 445 
East South Central__-__---- 34, | | 298 5, 902 
West South Central | 263 9, 724 
| EE, eA | 25 | 838 12, 689 


42, 721 
171, 124 
185, 475 


Geographic divisions: | 


Pacific 44,716 | 1, 322 | 2, 783 23, 486 


New England: | 

Mai | 1,134 1, 836 7, 206 
New Hampshire 750 | 1, 214 | 1, 151 6, 695 
Vermont e ,¢ 3, 808 2, 193 13, 413 
Massachusetts_.--._.- ok 7 1, 880 3, 348 10, 006 
Rhode Island_.---.-.-.-- ‘ 5 494 |_... 217 542 


Connecticut - ------- bi 1, 250 “73 1,566 | 4,859 
Middle Atlantic ot | 


ad 9, 521 9, 749 114, 662 
New Jersey . j 265 23 1, 747 7, 810 
Pennsylvania 75, 189 3, 097 5s 9, 618 48, 652 


70, 882 1, 021 : 4, 960 38, 327 

21, 115 509 d 1, 215 8, 477 

‘ 36, 412 Sf 1, 369 25, 124 

Michigan pleat 46, 533 ¢ 3, 369 32, 702 
MEE coo cnsnasnscucsns}| IONE 7 93 18, 727 80, 845 

West North Central: 

Minnesota 32, 668 | fi 4, 468 22, 830 
20, 286 | 7 1, 716 10, 916 

19, 037 | 3: 760 5, 569 

North Dakota 4, 797 5 346 2, 937 
South Dakota. --.-..------- 5, | t 135 4, 027 
Nebraska 3 | 5, 368 


10, 408 

South Atlantic: | 
Delaware ,6 5 1, 245 
Maryland , 668 | : 7 4, 073 
District of Columbia 175 


4, 160 
1, 134 
1, 613 
1, 008 
1, 700 

337 


West Virginia 
North Carolina--- 


2, 046 
1, 383 


i 5 1, 142 
Mississippi , 367 1, 331 


West South Central: 
2, 001 


3, 741 
2,973 


2, 453 
2, 049 


W yoming.-......---- 747 


Colorado eed 4,057 | 


Nevada 
Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 23 

CI cc cndunnctenepss u 59F 36 | 1, 145 





1 Including animals reported as purebred, but with breed not specified. 


Jersey 


20, 305 
25, 815 
57, 167 
23, 697 
25, 245 


30, 650 
6, 926 
15, 005 


4, 999 
1, 348 
8, 446 
2, 904 

351 
2, 257 


13, 411 
1, 368 
11, 036 


23, 842 
7,317 


8, 296 
7,791 





18, 718 

| 580 
| 1,579 
167 

1, 605 
507 
669 
1, 706 
133 


3, 402 | 
7,71 
3, 832 


231, 834 


27, 024 | 


9, 921 | 








All other 
breeds ! 


37, 909 


2, 258 
6, 924 
9, 643 
9, 720 
1,918 
1, 397 
2, 558 
1,611 
1, 880 


446 
267 
630 
589 


47 
279 


4, 347 
325 
2, 252 


2, 408 

862 
1,015 
1, 446 
3, 912 


1, 980 
3, 307 
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TABLE 3.—Average yearly production of milk and butterfat of the cows of different 
breeds that have official yearly records 





































| Butterfat 
Cows and -. be 
Breed heifers | Date | Milk 
| | Quantity} Test 
ae ae lant Rage lestatecelcinles —| sshsiigieatialanstaiadiisias 7 encileiie tapiaed 

| Number Pounds | Pounds Per cent i 
BI i Bands edidansépiccchkinwsshinastlintancdia 8,373 | Jan. 1, 1931 10, 376 413.0 3. 98 i 
Tat IE. oon se daqscednqnece nihsiaieneteindameiaiidl oe Otinsacass 13, 199 528. 0 4.00 2 
ic Sccnsasene cocacnkaomunewenepuatd | Sh Pasar O6.2.5.4..|- Meee 414.9 3. 92 , 
EE SSE ie CS epee aes eels Sos | 33,231 | Apr. 1, 1931 9, 976 | 493. 8 4.95 gi 
Pac atidciasae eee daa tien leds dcecaene oal alten Gill | 37,039 | Jan 1, 1931 16, 063 545.0 | 3. 39 a 
FONG 6 bd eaien hacen ngswcacnscsktyntddchddduhacoae } 43,983 |...-. do... 8, 492 454. 8 | 5. 36 ae 

r | 


WHAT IS A DAIRY BREED? 


















The term “dairy breed” has been accepted by stockmen and 
investigators as referring to the breeds of cattle that are especially 
well fitted for the production of milk and butterfat. Such breeds 
represent the efforts made by breeders of many generations toward 
improving the milking capacity of certain classes of cows. Because 
of this fact the inherent tendency of purebred dairy cattle to produce 
milk is greater than that of a native or unimproved cow. This in- 
herent capacity is transmitted to the offspring. As a result, the mat- 
ing of a purebred dairy animal with a native or scrub produces a 
grade animal which is superior to the scrub in production and in other 
dairy characteristics. ; 

A purebred dairy animal is one that meets the requirements for 
registration laid down by the association for that breed in the United 
States. A grade is the offspring resulting from mating a purebred 
with a scrub, or from mating animals not purebred but having close 
purebred ancestors. The offspring of a purebred and a grade is also 
a grade, and through progressive improvement such animals become 
high grade. The names of the breeds (Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, etc.) 
may refer to either purebreds or grades; but to prevent misunder- 
standing it is desirable to precede the breed name with the word 
“purebred” or “grade.” 

In addition to the breeds of dairy cattle mentioned, certain other 
breeds having good milking qualities are kept for dairy purposes. 
Such cattle, which are often referred to as dual-purpose animals 
because of their ability to produce satisfactory carcasses as well as a 
good milk flow, include the Shorthorn, Red Polled, and Devon. The 
qualities of these are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 612, “Breeds of 
Beef Cattle.” 
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REGISTRATION 


A purebred dairy animal is one whose sire and dam are eligible to 
be recorded by name and number in a register of the breed, commonly 
called the herdbook. An animal thus qualified may itself be recorded 
in the same herd register, provided the sire and dam are registered, 
and provided it also qualifies with regard to color. Additional rules 
and requirements for registration are laid down by the various breed 
organizations. Copies of these rules may be obtained by writing to 
the associations concerned, as listed on page 30 of this bulletin. 

In addition to the herd register, there is for each breed another 
register in which are entered the names of purebred cows that have 
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completed records meeting specified requirements of milk and butter- 
fat production under definite regulations. Bulls that have a certain 
number of tested daughters are also recorded in this register. This 
record of tested cows and proved bulls is called by various names— 
Advanced Registry for the Ayrshires and Dutch Belted, Register of 
Production for the Brown Swiss, Advanced Register for the Guernseys 
and Holsteins, and Register of Merit for the Jerseys. 

The requirements for admission to this special register of produc- 
tion and the rules under which the records are made vary somewhat 
with different breeds. Detailed information on this point may be 
obtained from the breed associations concerned. 


WHICH BREED TO SELECT 


Sometimes too much emphasis is given to the question of which breed 
to choose, and too little to the matter of getting good individuals— 
that is, those that are well bred and high producers. There are three 
points, however, that should be considered in deciding which breed 
to select. These are: (1) The breed that predominates in the locality 
where the new herd is to be located, (2) personal preference, and (3) 
market requirements for the product. 


THE BREED THAT PREDOMINATES 


A dairyman just starting with purebreds may feel that since all 
his neighbors have one breed of cattle, he should get another breed 
so as to have a monopoly in the business of selling breeding stock. 
There is no question about the monopoly, but there would probably 
be no business to monopolize. It is difficult for an isolated small 
breeder to dispose of his surplus stock to advantage, while if there are 
many breeders with the same breed, buyers are attracted to the locality 
because of the better chance to get the desired animals from one or 
more of the several breeders. 

There are other advantages to a dairyman in having the same breed 
as his neighbor, such as the possibility of exchanging bulls, and of 
owning good purebred bulls cooperatively. These advantages are 
obtained by those having grade herds as well as by those with pure- 
breds. Then there is also the opportunity for taking advantage of 
special breed sales of surplus stock, and, lastly, the advantage of 
bringing the community together in other endeavors which usually 
result where there is but one breed. 


PERSONAL PREFERENCE 


In a district where no breed is established, or in sections where all 
the different breeds are about equally represented, the prospective 
breeder must be guided largely by his personal preference. A person 
usually takes a liking to one breed, for reasons not easily explainable. 
Naturally he would take more interest in caring for animals of that 
breed than for those of a breed that he does not like so well. 

Personal preference, however, must not overshadow the matter of 
quality of individual animals. If high-producing individuals of the 
breed not so well liked are available at reasonable cost, and individuals 
of the same quality of the breed well liked are not available except 
at a much higher cost, it may be wiser to select the former, for usually 
a dairyman soon begins to like a breed with which he is doing well. 
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MARKET REQUIREMENTS FOR PRODUCT 


Market requirements for the product should not be overempha- 
sized in selecting the breed. For a time a dairyman may sell his 
product in a market where low-testing milk has the advantage, while 
later the conditions may be changed, and a high-testing milk will sell 
to better advantage. Obviously, a breeder can not shift from one 
breed to another to meet the fluctuations in market demands. 

When selling to a city milk plant, however, the price paid for the 
extra butterfat over the basic test, or deducted from the standard 


1. POLL 19. UDDER 

2. JAW it. SHANK 20. TEAT 

3. DEWLAP 12. DEWCLAW 21. HIP POINT 
4. BRISKET 13. CROP 22. RUMP 

5. WITHERS 14. CHINE 23. PIN BONE 
6. SHOULDER 15. LOIN 24. THURL 

7. POINT OF SHOULDER 16. FLANK 25. STIFLE 

8. POINTOFELBOW 17 MILK WELL 26. HOCK 

9. FOREARM 18. MILK VEIN 27. SWITCH 


Figure 1.—Diagram of cow showing names and location of parts 


price when the milk is below basic test, may well be considered in 
selecting the breed. The point here is that sometimes in some whole- 
milk markets the differential may favor high-testing milk, and at 
other times or in other markets it may favor low-testing milk. 

In summing up the matter of which breed to select this point should 
be kept in mind—there are good cows and poor cows in all breeds, and 
other things being equal, the breeder or dairyman who gets good 
individuals to begin with will have a good chance for success no matter 
what breed he selects. 
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THE SCORE CARD 


Each breed association has a scale of points, or score card, for bulls 
and cows of that breed. The card gives definite values for the vari- 
ous characteristics of conformation, and emphasizes points requiring 
special attention from breeders. The purpose of the score card is to 
teach beginners the art of judging, and also to encourage the formation 
of what is considered by breeders, through their associations, as the 
ideal type. It tends to make the breed uniform in appearance. The 
scale of points for a cow is given in this bulletin with the description 
of each breed. 

In order to make the score cards more useful a diagram is given in 
Figure 1, which names and locates the various parts referred to on the 
score cards. 

AYRSHIRE 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Ayrshire breed originated in southwestern Scotland, in the 
county of Ayr, in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Doubt- 
less cattle from several neighboring countries were used in the forma- 
tion of the breed, though there is no record of direct foreign importa- 
tions to the county of Ayr at that time. While this foreign blood 
probably had a good effect on the ultimate value of the breed, the 
substantial and efficient development of the breed seems to have come 
about mostly through subsequent judicious selection and mating. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations into the United States occurred in 1822. 
Since then Ayrshires have been imported almost every year, either 
from Scotland or Canada. As indicated by Tables 1 and 2, there 
were in 1920 about 30,000 registered Ayrshires in the United States 
and fewer than 400,000 grades carrying more or less Ayrshire blood. 
It is estimated that on January 1, 1931, there were about 55,000 
registered Ayrshires in the United States.' Ayrshires are scattered 
through practically all the States, though by far the largest numbers 
are in the Northeastern States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Ayrshire has a well-built, stocky body, not heavily covered 
with flesh, but giving the appearance of great vigor and vitality.. The 
calves weigh from 60 to 80 pounds at birth. The weight of mature 
bulls varies from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, with an average of about 
1,650 pounds, while mature cows range in weight from 850 to 1,250 
pounds, and average about 1,050 pounds. 

The color varies from almost pure white to nearly all cherry red or 
brown, with any combination of these colors. Usually the tail is 
white. The horns are large, and turn gracefully outward, then for- 
ward and back, giving a distinctive appearance to the head. 

Ayrshire cows are noted for their symmetrical udders, which extend 
well forward and back, with no tendency to be pendent. The quar- 
ters are generally even, the teats medium in size and well placed. 


1 This figure was obtained by assuming that the relation between the number of animals registered 1914- 
1920 and the number of living animals in 1920 is the same as the relation between the number of animals 
registered 1924-1930 and the number of living animals in 1930, 
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FIGURE 2.—Ayrshire bull, Willoxton an ae Grand champion, National Dairy 
Show, 19% 
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Ficure 3.—Ayrshire bull, Penhurst Rising Star 20022. Seventy-two of his daughters are in the 
Advanced Registry 
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Ficure 4.—Ayrshire cow, Lily of Willowmoor 22269. Champion butterfat producer of the breed 
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Ficure 5.—Ayrshire cow, Garclaugh May Mischief 27944. Champion milk producer of the breed 
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Scale of points for Ayrshire cow 2 


SECTION 1 





Forehead, reasonably broad between the eyes, and slightly dished _ ___-__- 
Face, of medium length, clean cut, feminine; the bridge of the nose straight 
WF Mab sieaene SOL. os adh Ponies ac Sees ea ee 
Muzzle, broad and strong, with large open nostrils_._..........-.------ 
Jaws, wide at the base, well muscled, and strong 
Eyes, moderately large, placid, full, and bright 
Ears, medium size, fine, and carried alertly_._._.........-....----.--- 
Horns, small at base, not coarse nor too long; inclining upwards_ -_------ 
Neck, medium length, smoothly blending with shoulders and throat, show- 
SRsE Seta POURING a aa nd eee awn eed a 
Shoulders, long, sloping and tapering from the base to the top of the shoul- 
der blades; neatly and firmly attached to the body wall; tops of the 
blades not extending to the top of chine ssi ashes 
Chest, full, and wide between and back of forearms; brisket light and re- 
UU 2k Sh i wi ccs ceca oy ig asus oo ns wast oe eee ews ae 
Chine, straight, strong, open jointed, narrow at the top, nicely blending 
into shoulders and a well-sprung rib_.---...---.------------------- 
Crope, fall; lavel with shoulders... .. . 2 i645 suinc}sdasatwlosckescned 
Barrel, medium length, deep, but strongly held up; rib, well sprung; bones 
TOUR, res SN, WHO, SIE oie cc ice nese mcm Hed cada Ns Caen eos 
Loin, broad, strong, and level with hips.-_..-......-.-....-.----.----- 
Rump, long, wide; top line level to tail head, with pin bones nearly level 
WISH Muth UOTIONs THANING CO THUTIO. 0 5 oe cad an tense dies. oo chen 
Hips, wide; level with back line; points well defined and not overlaid with 


Pin bones, wide apart; nearly level with hips___.------.-------------- 
Thurls, widely set; slightly below line from hip bones to pins 
Tail, neatly set, level with back line, long and fine 
Flank, deep, slightly arched, and refined_-_-.-.-.-------------------- 
Thighs, deep, straight and trim when viewed from the side; flat and broad 

on side when viewed from rear, twist well cut out for udder development, 

with escutcheon well defined s 
Mammary development: : 

Attachment of udder, attached well forward with a neat and firm junc- 
tion at body wall; carried high behind, no evidence of breaking of 
tissues supporting front quarters nor of dropping of floor of udder-_ - 

Size and shape of udder, broad, level, capacious, quarters even and of 
uniform size extending well forward, and high behind; not severely 
eut between the quarters neither through nor across__-_--..------ 

Texture of udder, fine, pliable, and of good quality, with light skin- -- 

Size, shape, and placement of teats, convenient size, symmetrical, 
HSDRINE POTPONIOWIAT,. 2 45 58 ee ee eee esee 

Veining and milk wells, mammary veins large, long, tortuous, branch- 
ing, and entering large orifices; small veins clearly defined on udder_ 

Legs and feet, widely and squarely set under body; clean flat bone; front 
legs straight, hind legs nearly straight when viewed from rear; hocks 
neatly and firmly molded; feet round with plenty of depth at heels- - - - 

Hide and hair, mellow, elastic hide of medium thickness; hair fine and soft- 


Perfect score 


Nn I rt ia ee Se ne Sera hoa eb ee 


Points to be deducted for deficiency in breed characteristics 
Points to be deducted for blemishes, unsoundnesses, or overfitting 


Total deductions-_-_- ren 
NOG GOON, 2825 eis EE 


3 Preliminary report, submitted by a joint committee representing the Ayrshire Breeders’ Associations 
of the United States and Canada. Final report not issued at time of going to press. Section 1 covers ana- 
tomy only. In addition to the scale of 100 points (Sec. 1), based on the anatomy of the Ayrshire cow. 
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supplementary schedules are provided covering breed characteristics (Schedule A), and deficiencies ca 


by blemishes and unsoundnesses (Schedule B). Before completing the scoring of an animal it is urged that 
both supplementary schedules be studied and the proper deductions made from the net anatomical score. 

Supplemental Schedule A must be computed and any deductions made under this schedule deducted 
from result of score of section 1 to complete score of an Ayrshirecow. Supplemental Schedule B is to be used 


as directed in cases of animals showing unnatural defects or blemishes or extreme overfitting. 
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SCHEDULE A 


Points 
Style, alert but docile; having an impressive carriage; graceful walk, and . 


above all displaying evidence of outstanding dairy character 

Symmetry and balance, a symmetrical balancing of all the parts and the 
proper proportioning ’of the various parts to each other 

Weight, mature cows should weigh from 1,100 to 1,400 pounds, depending 
on period of lactation 

Color, red of any shade, mahogany, brown, or these with white, or white, 
each color clearly defined; distinctive red and white markings preferable; 
markings of solid black or brindle strongly objectionable 


Total, perfect score 
Actual score 


SCHEDULE B 
Deduct 
up to— 
A slight deficiency in one quarter of the udder____.-..--.-.----.-_---- 5 
A marked undevelopment of one or more quarters which are not functioning 
or two slightly deficient quarters 15 
An udder that has plainly lost evidence of normal attachment and has be- 
come entirely pendulous 20 
Evidence of an obstruction or a side leak in a teat 5 
An indication of decided lameness which may be permanent 10 
Lameness plainly indicated to be only temporary 3 
Minor defects such as blindness in either eye, capped hips, enlarged knees 
and hocks, slight ruptures, enlarged glands or other blemishes- -___ __- 5 
Animals of any age presenting unmistakable evidence of extreme overfitting 
to the point of impairing future usefulness or preventing reasonable dis- 
cernment of natural conformation 


Total deductions for blemishes and unsoundnesses 


PRODUCTION 


Ayrshire milk contains a percentage of butterfat that is about the 
average of all the dairy breeds. The 8,373 cows and heifers that 
completed official records up to January 1, 1931, produced an average 
of 10,376 pounds of milk per cow, containing 413 pounds of butterfat, 
or 3.98 per cent butterfat. 


Ten highest Ayrshire yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 


Butterfat production Milk production 


! | 
cor ey com 


Pounds 
Lily of Willowmoor 22269 | 955.56 || Garclaugh May Mischief 27944 
Vi’s Bountiful Lassie 58096 4 Vi’s Bountiful Lassie 58096 
Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943 é Mistress Thistle of South Farm 49818 _ 
Garclaugh May Mischief 27944 | ) Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943 
Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 3d 36910_.--.--| . Lily of Willowmoor 22269 
Agawam Bess Howie 43781 | ‘ Garclaugh Spottie 27950 
Harperland Spicy Lass 40652 b Nancy Whitehall 47810. 
Jean Armour 3d 32219 k Jean Armour 3d 32219 
Nancy Whitehall 47810 | Bloomer’s Queen 39119 
Bloomer’s Queen 39119 hi Willowmoor May Mischief 2d A 34173_. 
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BULLS 





The 10 Ayrshire sires having the largest number of daughters with 
official yearly records, up to January 1, 1931, are listed below: 


Ten Ayrshire sires having the largest number of Advanced-Registry daughiers 










Number | 






















Number 
Sire of daugh- | Sire of daugh- 
ters ters 
| 
| 
Penshurst Man O’ War 25200__-......--- | 82 || Baron’s Best of Bargenoch 12858 (im- 
Penshurst Rising Star 20922_._-......---- 72 POR essed cr acckunpiaeeetieenaneade 53 
Leto Pitt eietdiewiocgdebteatuas~<- --| 69 || Netherton Statesman 16431 (imported) -- 53 
Kate’s Champion of Penshurst 18782 --_---/ 61 Penshurst Sir Robert 20029............-- 46 
Beuchan Peter Pan 12971 (imported)-_---| 58 || Earle’s Choice of Spring Hill 8289_-_____ 
Finlayston 8882 (imported)-_......---- 3 56 | 


BROWN SWISS 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 






The original home of the Brown Swiss breed is in Switzerland, 
; where the breed has been developed during many centuries. It is 
probably one of the oldest in existence, and it is thought that no 
outside blood has been introduced since records began. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 
p 
The first importation‘of Brown Swiss into the United States was 
made in Massachusetts in 1869 and another in 1882. A number of 
importations have been made since, but only in small numbers. 
After 1906 there were only a few importations because of regulations 
[ due to the prevalence of the foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. As 
’ shown in Tables 1 and 2, there were in 1920 in the United States 
t about 8,000 registered animals and about 162,000 grades carrying 
3 
13 
t 










more or less Brown Swiss blood. It is estimated that on January 
1, 1931, there were about 30,000 registered Brown Swiss in the United 
States.2 Brown Swiss are scattered in 37 States, the largest numbers 
being in Wisconsin, Illinois, New York, Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Of late years the breed has made notable 
increase in popularity. 








5 See footnote 1, p. 6. 
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FicurE. 6.—Brown Swiss bull, Reuben =, Twenty-five of his daughters are in the Advanced 
egistry 


& 
ts 
x 


—- 


sao: 


Ficurr 7.—Brown Swiss bull, March Molly fe's Master 14350. Grand Champion, National Dairy 
Show, 1930 
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FIGURE 8.—Brown Swiss cow, Swiss Valley Girl 10th 7887. 


Champion milk and butterfat producer 
of the breed 


3 
4 


FIGURE 9.—Brown Swiss cow, King’s Pebblebrook Phylis Torbel 20002. 


Grand champion, National 
Dairy Show, 1930 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The large frame of the Brown Swiss cattle indicates that they have 
been developed for service as draft animals as well as for milk. They 
are substantial in appearance, well proportioned, with the body well 
covered with flesh. The calves weigh from 65 to 90 pounds at birth. 
The heifers are slow in maturing. When full grown the cows weigh 
from 1,100 to 1,500 pounds, averaging about 1,250 pounds; and the 


bulls range in weight from 1,500 to 2,200 pounds, averaging about 
1,750 pounds. 


The color of the Brown Swiss varies from dark to light brown, and 
at some seasons of the year approaches gray. There is usually a light 
stripe of gray along the back. White splashes near the udder are 
found on some animals, but white splashes on the sides of the body 
or on the back are objectionable. The hair between the horns is 
usually of a lighter shade than that on the body. The nose, switch, 
tongue, and horn tips are always black, and there is usually a light 
or mealy ring around the muzzle. 


Scale of points for Brown Swiss cow or heifer 
Points 


Size and form, medium and rather long 
Face, dished, narrow between horns, and wide between eyes 
Ears, fringed inside with light- -colored hair, medium size, and carried 
alert 
Muzzle, large and square, with mouth surrounded by mealy-colored 
band, nose and tongue black 
MP CPE WUE SARTRE a Sa So es a 
Horns, short, not too heavy, regularly set with black tips_-—-__--_-- 
Neck, of good length, throat clean, neatly joined to head and shoulders, 
moderately thin at the. withers..........-..-----52----=-----. : 
Fore quarters j 
Shoulders, not too heavy and smoothly blending into body_------ 
Chest, deep and full between and back of forelegs 
Brisket, medium 


‘Back, level to setting of tail and broad across the loin. _________- 
Ribs, long and broad, wide apart, and well sprung 
Barrel, long, deep, and well rounded 
Hind quarters 
Hips, wide, pin bones high and wide apart, rump long and level 
from hip bones to tail setting 
Thighs, flat and wide apart, giving ample room for udder 
Tail, slender, well set on, with good switch 
Legs, of medium length and straightness, with good hoofs 


Medium thickness, mellow and elastic 

Color, shades from dark to light brown, at some seasons of the year 
gray; white splashes on underline of belly are objectionable but 
do not disqualify; dark smoky skin objectionable; hair between 
horns usually of lighter shade than that on body 


Size, long, wide, deep but not pendulous or fleshy 

Attachment, firmly attached to the body 

Veins, udder veins well developed and plainly visible 

Balance, extending well up behind and far forward, quarters even- 

Sole, nearly level and not indented between teats 

Teats, of good uniform length and size, regularly and squarely 

placed 

Texture, mellow, free from meatiness___...-..----------------- 
Mammary veins, large, long, tortuous, elastic, and entering good w ells. 
Disposition, quiet but alert 
General appearance 


INE i ah ek os CS oe an i oe eI vee. 
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PRODUCTION 


The Brown Swiss produces milk of average quality compared with 
the other breeds of dairy cattle. The 583 cows and heifers that 
completed yearly records and were admitted to the Register of Pro- 
duction up to January 1, 1931, have an average yearly production of 
13,199 pounds of milk and 528.03 pounds of butterfat per cow, with 
an average butterfat test of 4 per cent. The 10 highest butterfat and 
milk producers among the Brown Swiss are listed below. 


Ten highest Brown Swiss yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 


Butterfat production Milk production 


Cow Butterfat 


Pounds l 
Swiss Valley Girl 10th 7887_- 1, 106. 33 ||} Swiss Valley Girl 10th 7887_._- 
June’s College Girl 11427 - _- 1, 062. 30 || Believe 4245-_ 
Swiss Girl F, C. 13853 1,003. 76 || Alice Lee 2d 8777 
Believe 4245. E 1, 002. 62 June’s College Girl 11427_. 
Forest Girl of Lake View 11998 971. 34 |! Forest Girl of Lake View 11998_- 
Millicent of Walhalla 11178 961. 58 | Swiss Girl F. C. 13853___.......- 
Hawthorne Dairy Maid 6753- ae 927. 23 Olympe of Walhalla 10309__._...--- 
Alice Lee 2d 8777 ‘ 914. 38 || Clothilda Werder’s Aggie 10691__-- 
DISS SIU BER itiiicienesecaccsss ‘ 891.06 || Hawthorne Dairy Maid 6753__---- 
Nancy V. 2d 12104_-_.___- 885. 80 | Sterling Pride of Lake View 9530-- 


BULLS 


The 10 Brown Swiss sires having the largest number of daughters 


with official yearly records, up to January 1, 1931, are listed below: 


Ten Brown Swiss sires having the largest number of daughters in Register of 
Production 


| Number 
of daugh- 


Reuben 2927 - -.-- 

Sunny Hill Bob 6170. : 
Vogel’s College Boy 5638. - - 
College Master 2986 


Number 
of daugh- 


Swiss Valley Reuben 6074 aie il 
NGG O Nt GIS8 occ ecanccscdceus il 


10 
Coniston 7404 


Sh Si aS RS REALAGE EI ORLA ANNALS SABES IR RELI! LAAN IER S SE 


Ilda’s College Boy 6663......--.------_- ST Teal Pan TIE... oo sthacees sn 10 


DUTCH BELTED 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Dutch Belted breed originated in Holland about two centuries 
ago. The breed gets its name from both the original home and from 
the distinctive color marking. It has probably been developed from 
the same cattle as the Holstein-Friesian. The early records show 
that the Dutch Belted were bred by the nobility of Holland and while 
the unusual color marking was perhaps the chief basis of selection, 


the qualities of milk production and dairy refinement were not lost 
sight of. 
IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Dutch Belted cattle into the United States 
was made probably in 1838. The first importation of importance, 
however, was made in 1840 by P. T. Barnum for show purposes. 
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These cattle later were placed on a farm, and this seems to be the 
beginning of the Dutch Belted cattle in ‘America. A number were 
imported from that time on until 1885, and some in 1906 and 1907. 
Since then no importations have been made on account of the preva- 
lence of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. It is estimated by the 
Dutch Belted Association of America that on January 1, 1929, there 
were 1,800 registered animals of this breed in the United States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Dutch Belted cattle have the general dairy conformation, which 
includes fineness of bone and freedom from beefiness. The aim of the 
breeders of these cattle is to breed animals that have no white other 
than that of the standard belt around the body. This belt begins 
back of the shoulder and may extend to the front of the hips but must 
not be narrower than 6 inches at the narrowest point. There must 
be no black spots in the belt on females. The width of the belt on 
each animal tends to be uniform around the body. The remainder 
of the animal is coal black except that females may have not to exceed 
3 inches of white on hind feet above the hoof, and males may have 
not to exceed 2% inches of white on one hind foot above the hoof, 

Calves at birth range in weight from 60 to 90 pounds. Well- 
developed mature cows weigh from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds, averaging 
about 1,200 pounds; and bulls from 1, 500 to 2,000 pounds, averaging 
about 1,700 pounds. 


Scale of points for Dutch Belted cow 


Body color, black, with a clearly defined continuous white belt. The belt 
to be of medium width, beginning behind the shoulder and extending nearly 
to the hips 

Head, comparatively long and somewhat dishing; broad between the eyes. 
Poll, prominent; muzzle, fine; dark tongue 

Eyes, black, full and mild. Horns long compared with their diameter 

Neck, fine and moderately thin and should harmonize in symmetry with the 
head and shoulders 

Shoulders, fine at top, becoming deep and broad as they extend backward 
ee ee eee Oa ke oe os on ch Soa cna ctecucakeamens 

Barrel, large and deep with well-developed abdomen; ribs well rounded and 
free from fat 

Hips, broad, and chine level, with full loin 

Rump, high, long, and broad 

Hind quarters, long and deep, rear line incurving; tail long, slim, tapering to 
a full switch 

Legs, short, clean, standing well apart 

Udder, large, well-developed front and rear; teats of convenient size and 
apart; mammary veins large, long, and crooked, entering large orifices. _ _ 

Escutcheon 

Hair, fine and soft; skin of moderate thickness of a rich, dark, or yellow color- 

Quiet disposition and free from excessive fat__.__.----------- 

General condition and apparent constitution 


Perfection 
PRODUCTION 


By referring to Table 3 it will be seen that in the percentage of 
butterfat contained in her milk the Dutch Belted cow ranks between 
the Holstein and the Ayrshire. The 71 Dutch Belted cows and heifers 
that finished yearly official records up to January 1, 1931, show an 
average production of 10,591 pounds of milk and 414.89 pounds of 
butterfat, with an average test of 3.92 per cent. 
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FicureE. 10.—Dutch Belted cow, Loraine of Brunswick 3020. Leading butterfat and milk producer 
of the breed 
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FIGURE 11.—Dutch Belted bull, Keith 934, He has nine daughters in the Advanced Registry 
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The 10 highest producers of butterfat and milk among Dutch 


Belted cows are listed below. 


Ten highest Dutch Belted yearly butterfat and milk production records in the 
United States 


Butterfat production 


| Butter- 
fat 


| Pounds 
Loraine of Brunswick 3020- -__. | 
Marilyn 3232. 
oe eae 
Green River Neritta 3d 3065 
Eunice Ann 3423 
Fi UU | 
Gem of Columbia 2038 
Green River Neritta 2d 2958. _______ 
Glenbeulah’s Beauty 2172._______- 
Florida Lee 2654... -__- 


|| Gem of Columbia 2038 


|| Gloria 3231 
Green River Neritta 3d 3065_ ._____- 


5 || Green Hills Circe 3525. ...........----.--- 


Milk production 


Milk 


Pounds 
18, 211 
17, 268 
16, 878 
16, 546 
16, 074 
16, 055 
16, 023 
14, 935 
14, 688 
13, 749 


Loraine of Brunswick 3020 


Marilyn 3232 


Green River Neritta 2d 2958. ...__.____- 
Angelina 2641 a 
Banies Anu 498 2526 cicits ake 
pp  . SPeR eer cies 


BULLS 


_The 10 Dutch Belted sires having the largest number of daughters 
with official records, up to January 1, 1931, are listed below. 


Ten Dutch Belted sires having the largest 


| 


Number 
of 
daughters 


eae oS ok 
Salvador 2d 1448-_ _ _- 

Samoset 1134............- re ee 
Michigan Prince 1258--.._-_.___-.-- 
Defendant 1185 


number of Advanced Register daughters 


Number 
of 


— 


| Sutton’s Gay Lad 494____._- 
| Wonder of Lakeview 1483 - 


Salvador 1319_............- 


| Glenbeulah’s Duke 1092__--....-_-__. 
| Brwed W. 720... .cctkta.s 


GUERNSEY 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Guernsey breed originated in the Channel Islands, near the 
north coast of France. It is thought that this breed has been devel- 
oped from a cross between the large red and brindle cattle of Nor- 
mandy and the small red cattle of Brittany, in France. The exact 
date of origin is unknown, but it was probably in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century or before. 

All the cattle in the Channel Islands were at one time known as 
Alderneys. After laws had been enacted forbidding the importation 
of cattle from the Continent or between the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, two distinct breeds came to be recognized. The one on the 
islands of Alderney, Sark, and Guernsey became known as the 
Guernsey breed and the one on Jersey Island as the Jersey breed. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first cattle from the Channel Islands brought to America were 
called Alderneys. They were imported in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and may have been either Guernsey or Jersey 
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FicurE 12.—Guernsey bull, Yeoman’s King of the May 17053. He has 110 daughters in the Ad- 
vanced Registry 





FIGURE 13.—Guernsey bull, Fernbrook King Hendrick 122009. 


Grand Champion, National Dairy 
Show, 1930 


cattle. The first animals recorded in the herdbook of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club were brought over in 1830. A few more were 
imported in the next two decades, but not until about 1870 were 


extensive importations made. Since that time importations have 
been made nearly every year. 


4 
| 
. 
j 
4 
4 
i 
j 
j 
: 
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FiGURE 14.—Guernsey cow, Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 114354. Champion butterfat producer 
of the breed 


FIGURE 15.—Guernsey cow, Murne Cowan 19597. Champion milk producer of the breed 


According to Tables 1 and 2, there were in 1920 about 80,000 reg- 
istered Guernsey cattle in the United States and about 1,900,000 
grades. It is estimated that on January 1, 1931, there were about 
196,000 registered Guernseys in the United States.‘ 


4 See footnote 1, p. 6. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In size the Guernseys are about equal to the Ayrshires and slightly 
smaller than the Brown Swiss. The calves weigh from 55 to 85 
pounds at birth and reach maturity early. W hen mature the cows 
weigh from 800 to 1,400 pounds, averaging about 1,050; and the bulls 
from 1,200 to 2,200 ‘pounds, averaging about 1 600 pounds. 

The color of the Guernseys is fawn and white, with fawn predomi- 

nating. A light cherry red with white is also found. Sometimes 
white may be entirely lacking except on the legs. The switch is 
usually white and the tongue light in color. The horns are of moder- 
ate size and amber in color. The skin is yellow. 


Scale of points for Guernsey cow 


Style and symmetry, attractive individuality revealing vigor, femininity and 
breed character; a harmonious blending and correlation of parts; an active 
well-balanced walk 

Head, moderately long, clean-cut, showing femininity and breed charac ter; a 
lean face; wide mouth and broad muzzle with open nostrils; strong jaws; 
full bright eyes with gentle expression; forehead broad between the eyes 
and moderately dishing; bridge of nose straight 

Horns, yellow, small at base; of medium length; inclining forward; not too 
spreading 

Neck, long and thin; clean throat, coceian blending into shoulders_-__---- 

Withers, chine rising above shoulder blades, with open vertebrae ______- 

Shoulders, shoulder blades set smoothly against chine and chest wall, forming 
neat junction with the body 

Chest, wide, and deep at heart w ith least possible depression back of the 
SU ed ee ee ae 

Back, appearing straight from withers to WR ee aa aad 

Loin, strong, broad, and nearly level laterally; width carried forward to junc- 
tion with the ribs 

Hips, wide apart, approximately level with the back; free from excess tissue - 

Rump, long, continuing with level of the back; approximately level between 
hip bone and pin bones. Pin bones well apart 

Thurls, wide apart and high 

Barrel, deep and long, with well-sprung ribs. 
wide apart, and free from excess tissue 

Thighs, ineurving when viewed from side, thin and wide apart when viewed 
from rear; wel cut up between thighs. .=..............<..-.-....3.-- 

Legs, flat flinty bone, tendons clearly defined; front legs straight; hind legs 
nearly upright from hock to pastern, set wide apart and nearly ae 
when viewed from behind. Pastern, strong and springy - - -- . : 

Hide, loose and pliable, and not thick, with oily feeling; hair, fine and silky a 

Tail, long, tapering with neat, strong, level attachment, neatly set between 
pin bones; fine bone and hair; nicely balanced switch 

Udder, uniformly fine in texture; free from meatiness; covered with pliable 
velvety skin 

Veins prominent 

Attachment to body: Strong, long, and wide 

Extending well forward; extending well up behind 

Sole: Level between teats 

Teats: Of even convenient size; cylindrical in shape; well apart and 
squarely placed, plumb 

Mammary veins, long, tortuous, prominent, and branching, with large numer- 
ous wells 

Secretions indicating color of product, indicated by the pigment secretion of 
skin which should be a deep yellow inclining toward orange in color; 
especially discernible in the ear, ‘at the end of bone of tail, around the eyes 
and nose, on the udder and teats, and at the base of horns; hoofs and horns 
SP ME, Coie PUD sat ora Cert len, re ore aaa 

Color markings, a shade of fawn with white markings 

Size, mature cows, about 1,100 pounds in milking condition 


noe NW AF HN NHK 
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PRODUCTION 


Guernsey milk has a high per cent of butterfat and a yellow color. 

Up to April 1, 1931, 33,231 official Guernsey records were completed. 
Of this number 27 ,222 were initial records and 6,009 were reentry 
records. The average of these 33,231 records is 9, 976 pounds of milk 
and 493.8 pounds of butterfat, the average butterfat test being 4.95 
per cent. 


The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Guernseys 
are listed below. 


Ten highest Guernsey yearly butierfat and milk production records in the United 
States 


Butterfat production Milk production 


Cow Butterfat | Cow | Milk 


Pounds || Pounds 
Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 114354...... 1,112.50 | Murne Cowan 19597 24, 008 
<eummeens Pewe 4070... ... 5-2 co a 1, 103.30 | Topsy of Thousand Springs 137339 ] 22, 000 
Murne Cowan 109507..............<..... . 1,098.20 | Pet of La Grange 2d 48429__._......._._. 21, 968 
SE NE vice ncn cccsanveakupns . 1,073.40 | Peterkin’s Beauty of Fairview S. 112241-) 
Gertrude Claire 99550- _-.------------| 1,020.00 || Katherine’s Trixie 100396. ‘ 
Nella Jay 4th 38233_.______- , 019.30 || Gertrude Claire 99550__.........-. 
Langwater Nancy 27943. Se , 011.70 || Nella Jay 4th 38233___._- ae 
Dairy Maid Queen of Spring “Hill 74067__. 1,011. 20 aan s Lassie 86472 
Proud Dora of Echo Glade 151373_....... 1,007.10 Austell Daffodil 84890_- a 
Langwater Hope 27946 003. 20 Miss Daisy of Maple Hill 72610 


BULLS 


The 10 Guernsey sires having the largest number of daughters 
with official yearly records, up to March 10, 1931, are listed below. 


Ten Guernsey sires having the largest number of Advanced-Register daughters 


| | 

| Number | Number 
| of daugh- Si of daugh- 
ters ters 
| j 
| 


Governor of the Chéne (R. G. A. S. 1297 | Florham Laddie 20431 

3 114 i Langwater Foremost 39191, A. R 
Yeoman’s King of the May 17053___-.----| 110 || Galaxy’s Sequel 16904 (imported) 
Langwater Demonstrator 16451 -| 77 | Ne Plus Ultra 15265 
Masher’s Sequel 11462 (imported) -- -| Beda’s May King 11893................- 
Clara’s Sequel 29414 (imported) --.._...-- a 66 | 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The cattle from which our present Holstein-Friesian breed has 
descended were developed in northern Holland, especially in the 
Province of Friesland, and in the neighboring Provinces of northern 
Germany. The time of their origin as a recognized distinct breed is 
unknown, but it is probable that they have been selected for their 
dairy qualities for about 2,000 years. 

Before 1885 there were two associations furthering the interests of 
this breed in the United States. One maintained a Holstein herd- 
book, and the other a Dutch-Friesian herdbook. In 1885 the two 
associations were combined into the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
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America, and from that time on only one herd register has been 
maintained. This is known as the Holstein-Friesian herdbook. 
While the official name of the breed is Holstein-Friesian the single 
word ‘‘Holstein” is more common in ordinary use. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations of Holsteins into the United States were 
made in 1795, and afterwards a few were brought in from time to 
time up to 1879, following which heavy importations were made each 
year until 1887. Thereafter only a few were imported up to 1905, 
and since then, because of the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Europe, very few have been imported. 

According to Tables 1 and 2 there were in 1920 about 528,000 regis- 
tered Holsteins in the United States and about 10,500,000 grades. It 
is estimated that on January 1, 1931, there were about 755,000 regis- 
tered Holsteins in the United States.’ Holstein cattle are found 
throughout all the 48 States though by far the largest number are in 
New York, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, in 
the order named. These six States contain more than 60 per cent of 
the registered Holstein cattle in the United States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Holsteins are the largest of the dairy breeds. They have 
large frames, not heavily covered with flesh. The calves weigh from 
70 to 105 pounds at birth. The mature bulls weigh from 1,600 to 
2,200, and average about 1,900 pounds; and the mature cows weigh 
from 1,100 to 1,750, and average about 1,250 pounds. The color is 
black and white, with the colors sharply defined rather than blended. 
They may be nearly all white or black, but no solid-color animal can 
be registered. 


Scale of points for Holstein-Friesian cow 


Forehead, broad between the eyes; dishing 

Face, of medium length; clean cut; feminine; the bridge of the nose straight _ 

Muzzle, broad, with strong lips; nostrils, large and open; jaws, strong 

Ears, of medium size; of fine texture; well carried 

Eyes, large; full; mild; bright 

Horns, small; tapering finely toward the tips; set moderately narrow at base; 
inclining forward; well curved inward 

Neck, long; fine and clean at junction with the head; evenly and smoothly 
joined to shoulder 

Shoulders, slightly lower than the hips; smooth and rounding over tops; 
modersemy wroed ane full 6b siG@ee. = oy... et ee 

Crops, full; level with the shoulders 

Chine, straight; strong; broadly developed, with open vertebre 

Loin and hips, broad; level or nearly level between the hip bones; level and 
strong laterally; spreading from chine broadly and nearly level; hip bones 
fairly prominent 

Rump, long; broad with roomy pélvis; nearly level laterally; full above the 
thurls; carried out straight to tail head 

Pin bones, wide between; nearly level with hips 

Thurls, high; broad through 

Tail head and tail, strong at base without coarseness; the setting well back; 
tail long, tapering finely to a full switch 

Chest, deep; wide; well filled and smooth in the brisket; broad between the 
forearms; full in the foreflanks 

Barrel, long; deep; well rounded; strongly and trimly held up 

Flanks, deep; full ‘ 


bo = GO bo 


— 


5 See footnote 1, p. 6. 
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Thighs, wide; deep; straight behind; wide and moderately full at the out- 
sides; twist well cut out and filled with development of udder; escutcheon 
well defined 

Mammary veins, large, tortuous, entering large orifices or double extension; 
with additional developments, such as branches and connections entering 
numerous orifices 

Udder, capacious; flexible; quarters even and of uniform texture, filling the 
space in the rear below the twist, extending well forward; broad and well 
attached 

Teats, well formed; plumb; of convenient size; properly placed 

Legs, medium length; clean; nearly straight; wide apart; firmly and squarely 
set under the body; arms wide, strong, and tapering 

Hair and hide, hair healthy in appearance; fine and soft; hide of medium 
Gisndeas <tncliow and loose. O02 sh ee a 


PRS ik ke eet ee 


PRODUCTION 


The Holsteins produce a larger quantity of milk, with a lower 
butterfat content, than any other dairy breed. The milk is not so 
highly colored as that from the Guernseys and Jerseys. 

The 37,039 official records of Holstein cows and heifers that were 
completed up to January 1, 1931, show an average yearly production 
of 16,063 pounds of milk and 545.0 pounds of butterfat, the average 
test being 3.39 per cent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Holsteins 
are listed below. 


Ten highest Holstein yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United 
States 


Butterfat production Milk production 


| Butter- 


fat Milk 


De Kol Plus Segis Dixie 295135 ! 

Daisy Aaggie Ormsby 3d 571569. 1, 286. 23 

May Walker Ollie Homestead 300043_____' 1, 218. 59 

Hollywood Lilith Palmyra Abbekerk 
4004 


Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846__.....-.-- 
Helm Veeman Woodcrest 486877 
Kolrain Marion Finderne 317396 
Kolrain Finderne Bess 291570 


| 
| 
Pounds | 


, 206.79 || Kathleen Triumph 1032712 

1, 205. 09 || Nooksack Lunde Oregon De Kol 301119. 
Carnation Walker Hazelwood 834565. - __- 1,198. 85 |} Queen Carlotta De Kol 31167: 

Bess Johanna Ormsby 263431...........--| 1, 198.09 |} Adirondae Wietske Dairy Maid 204072__ 
Redfield Segis Johanna 735950. 1,182.93 || Grahamholm Colantha Pauline Segis 
Finderne Pride Johanna Rue 121083___.._| 1, 176. 47 40546 

Queen Bessie Pietertje Ormsby 648084____| 1,172.75 |} 





1 Canadian cow. 
BULLS 


The 10 Holstein-Friesian sires having the largest number of 
daughters with yearly records, up to January 1, 1931, are listed below. 


Ten Holstein sires with the largest number of yearly-record daughters 





Number | 


Sire 0 | 
daughters 


Sire 


King of the Ormsbys 178078_-__.--- be kent 108 |} Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka 50999_ ____| 
Matador Segis Walker 148839__.....____- 97 || Judge Segis 80912. 

Sir Inka Prilly Segis 80914.........___. 80 || Sir Johanna Fayne 42147 

King Segis Alcartra Prilly 192705 79 |} Colantha Sir Walker Korndyke 95460- _- 
King Pontiac Champion 53418 75 || Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 44931-__. 
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Figure 16.—Holstein bull, King of the Ormsbys 178078. He has 108 yearly-record daughters in 
the Advanced Register 
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Ficure 17.—Holstein bull, Sir Fobes Ormsby Hengerveld 412147. Grand champion, National 
Dairy Show, 1930 
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FIGURE 18.—Holstein cow, Segis Pietertje Tengese Beis. Has highest yearly milk record of all the 
reeds 


FIGURE 19.—Daisy Aaggie Ormsby 3d 571569. Has highest yearly butterfat record of all the breeds 
in the United States 
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JERSEY 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Jersey breed originated in the Island of Jersey, one of the 
group of Channel Islands, between England and France. In 1789 a 
law was passed prohibiting the importation of cattle into Jersey 
Island except for immediate slaughter. Shortly afterwards the 
cattle on that island became known by the name of Jersey instead 
of Alderney. No outside blood has been introduced since that time. 


FIGURE 20—Jersey bull, Dairylike Majesty 198188, He has 126 daughters in the Register of Merit 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Jerseys into the United States was made 
in 1850. A few more were brought over about 20 years later, and 
from 1870 to 1890 there were numerous importations. Since 1890 
many Jerseys have been imported every year. 

The Jerseys are more evenly distributed in the United States than 
any other breed. There were about 232,000 registered and about 
9,300,000 grade Jerseys in this country in 1920, well scattered through- 
out all the 48 States. It is estimated that on January 1, 1931, there 
were about 371,000 registered Jerseys in the United States.® 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Jersey is the smallest of the breeds discussed in this bulletin. 
The calves weigh from 40 to 75 pounds at birth. The heifers develop 
rapidly and mature sufficiently to drop the first calf at 24 months of 
age. The mature cows weigh from 700 to 1,200 pounds, averaging 
about 900 pounds, and the bulls weigh from 1,200 to 1,800, averaging 
about 1,500 pounds. 

The color of Jerseys is usually some shade of fawn or cream color, 
though different shades of mouse color, gray, and brown are common 
and some individuals approach black. They may be solid color of 





6 See footnote 1, p. 6. 
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any of these shades, or spotted with white. The muzzles and tongues 
are usually black or lead colored, but light-colored tongues are not 
uncommon, and around the muzzle is a white or mealy ring. 


FiGuRE 21.—Jersey bull, February Fern’s Noble 308129. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1930 


Scale of points for Jersey cow 
DAIRY TEMPERAMENT AND CONSTITUTION 
Head, 7: 


A. Medium size, lean; face dished; broad between eyes; horns medium 
size, incurving 
B. Eyes full and placid; ears medium size, fine, carried alert; muzzle 
1 broad, with wide-open nostrils and muscular lips; jaw strong- - - - 
Neck, 4: 


: bes rather long, with clean throat, neatly joined to head and shoulders- 
30dy, 37: 
A. Shoulders light, good distance through from point to point, but thin 
at withers; chest deep and full between and just back of forelegs_ - 
. Ribs amply sprung and wide apart, giving wedge shape, with deep, 
large abdomen, firmly held up, with strong, muscular development- 
Back straight and strong, with prominent spinal processes; loins 
OE MS WON ants ae ee en aeons aka wa ahaa gs 
. Rump long to tail setting, and level from hip bones to rump bones- 
Hip bones high and wide apart 
Thighs flat and wide apart, giving ample room for udder 
. Legs proportionate to size and of fine quality, well apart, with good 
feet, and not to weave or cross in walking 
. Hide loose and mellow 


Omby oO 


a == 


MAMMARY DEVELOPMENT 
Udder, 26: 


A. Large size, flexible, and not fleshy 6 

B. Broad, level or spherical, not deeply cut between teats 4 

C. Fore udder full and well rounded, running well forward of front teats. 10 

D. Rear udder well rounded, and well out and up behind 6 
Teats, 8: 

Of good and uniform length and size, regularly and squarely placed_.-- 8 
Milk veins, 4: 

Large, long, tortuous and elastic, entering large and numerous orifices- 
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FIGURE 22.—Jersey cow, Abagail of Hillside 457241. Champion milk 


and butterfat producer of the 
breed 


FIGURE 23.—Jersey cow, Blonde’s Cunning Mouse 657030. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 
1930 


SIZE AND GENERAL APPEARANCE 
Size, 4: 
Matute one, S00 $0 3,000 nounde. oo oo onc ened eienaeeue 
General appearance, 10: 
A symmetrical balancing of all the parts, and a proportion of parts to one 
another, depending on size of animal, with the general appearance of - 
a high-class animal, with capacity for feed and productiveness at pail-_ 
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PRODUCTION 


Jersey milk is yellow and rich in butterfat. To January 1, 1931 
43,983 Register-of-Merit yearly records had been completed by Jerse ; 
cows. The average of these records made by cows of all ages in both 
the 305 and 365 day divisions is 454.80 pounds of butterfat and 8,492 
pounds of milk a year, with an average test of 5.36 per cent. Of this 
group, 26,068 were 365-day records that averaged 480.48 pounds of 
butterfat, and 8,960 pounds of milk. The 305-day records averaged 
420.46 pounds of butterfat, and 7,886 pounds of milk. 

The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Jerseys are 
listed below: ; 


Ten highest Jersey yearly butterfat and milk production records in the United States 





Butterfat production Milk production 


Cow | Butterfat Cow Milk 





“ : | Pounds || Pounds 
Abagail of Hillside 457241_____- } 1, 197. 51 Abagail of Hillside 457241___.._.___.____. 23, 677 
Darling’s Jolly Lassie 435948_____-- 1, 141. 28 || Madeline of Hillside 389336____.._..__._- 20, 624 
Groff’s Constance 367292. ut 1, 130.09 |} Fauvic’s Star 313018_ 20, 616 
Prince’s Emma of H. 8. F. 359390- 1, 109.99 |} Fauvie Ruth 385463 19, 805 
California’s Rinda’s Insie 565559 ey 1,073. 41 || Passport 219742__ Facchwhesee 19, 695 
Imp. Cancalaise 696129-_- 1,072. 37 || Red Lady 396118__ tins 2 19, 608 
Lad’s Iota 350672... 

Fauvic Ruth 385463. . 
Imperial Isabel 447661 Sak 
Madeline of Hillside 389336_--- - - | 


048. 07 || Sybil’s Miss May 4 saicn aaa 19, 239 
047. 28 || Lad’s Likeness 338246_- baron teak 19, 223 
045.14 || Eminent’s Jimp’s Ow] 297471____.._____- 19, 099 

4.05 


1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 044. 


|; Raleigh’s Torono’s Meme 544207__- ss 19, 076 


BULLS 


The 10 Jersey sires having the largest number of daughters with 
official yearly records, up to March 31, 1931, are listed below: 


Ten Jersey sires with largest number of daughters in Register of Merit 


Sire 


| Number |! 2 | Number 
Sire 
{ 
! 


0 | 
daughters | 


of 
daughters 


Dairylike Majesty 198148_.._---~-- os 126 || Royal Majesty of St. Cloud 89541. ___ 
Pogis 99th of Hood Farm 94502. -_. | Hood Farm Pogis 9th 55552_......_. 
Sophie 19th’s Tormentor 113302 Hood Farm Torono 60326_........------| 
Sybil’s Gamboge 174663 Spermfield Owl’s Progress 163331__....__| 
Imported Oxford You'll Do 111860. - Imported Golden Fern’s Noble 145762_- 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


The various breed associations and clubs maintain offices and 
forces whose duty it is (1) to keep the herdbooks for their respective 
breeds; (2) to keep a record of the animals that have qualified for the 
additional registration because of meritorious performance; and (3) 
to further the interest of the breed in other ways. The official names 
of these organizations and their addresses are as follows: 


American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterboro, N. H. , 

American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
City. 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Association of the United States of America, Brandon, 
Vt. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association, Beloit, Wis. 

Dutch Belted Cattle Association of America, Rockville, Conn. 

Holstein-Friesian Association of America, Brattleboro, Vt. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1932 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Price 5 centil 
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EVERAL BREEDS of cattle in the United States are 
recognized as dairy breeds. Although much alike in 
what is known as general dairy conformation, these breeds 
differ to some extent in certain characteristics. What these 
characteristics are, the factors to consider in selecting a 
breed, and the history of the origin and development of the 
breeds are questions of interest to both the beginner and 
the established breeder of dairy cattle. These are the topics 
discussed in this bulletin. 
This bulletin supersedes Farmer’s Bulletin 893, Breeds of 
Dairy Cattle. 


Washington, D.C. Issued February 1925, revised October 1933 





DAIRY CATTLE BREEDS 


By Amer B. Nystrom, senior dairy husbandman, Administrative Division, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry 
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DAIRY CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


CCORDING TO ESTIMATES made by the United States 
A Department of Agriculture there were about 36,000,000 dairy 
cattle of all ages in the United States on January 1, 1933. Three 
and one third percent of these cattle, or about 1 200, ,000, are regis- 
tered, and represent six breeds—namely, Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, 
Dutch Belted, Guernsey, Holstein-Friesian, and Jersey. The im- 
provement that must be made in the 96% percent that are not regis- 
tered must come largely from the 3% percent that are registered. 
Likewise, any increase in the number of our registered dairy cows, 
and even the maintenance of our grade dairy herds at their present 
number and efficiency, will be accomplished principally through the 


use of registered bulls. For these reasons registered dairy cattle 


have played in the past and will play in the future a very important 
role in the dairy industry of the nation. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF BREEDS 


Tables 1 and 2 show the number and distribution of the various 
breeds in the United States, by sections and by States. This informa- 
tion in table 1, showing the total number of each breed on January 1, 
1920, was brought out by an inquiry sent to 14,000 special livestock 
reporters of the branch then known as the ‘ Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates” of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Grades and scrubs were listed with the respective breeds to which 
they seemed to belong. 


Table 2 shows the number of registered cattle of the dairy breeds 
on January 1, 1930, as ascertained by the census. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated number and percentage of cattle of dairy breeds, including 
purebreds and grades, in the United States, January 1, 1920, by sections 


| North | North | North | South | South 
Breed United | Atlan-| Cen- | Cen- | Atlan-| Cen- 
| | States | __ tic tral, tral, tic tral 
|_— | States | East | West | States | States 
| 
| 


Number 

Ayrshire - 0. 
Brown Swiss 13 
peels MO ne sinc ceed 7 < . 
Guernsey ack . , 12.1 
i 56. 2 
29. 4 





100. 0 | 
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TaBLe 2.—Purebred (registered) cattle of the dairy breeds on farms in 1930, by 
States and sections, as shown by the census ; 





ae Receis : Brown ,| Holstein- All other 
Division and State Total | Ayrshire) ‘gyics Guernsey Friesian | J€TS€Y | ‘breeds 1 


United States...........-- 200,721 | 649,739 | 354, 939 792 


Geographic divisions: 
New England 19, 397 32, 567 23, 089 113 
Middle Atlantic iiaie 20, 46,916 | 180,095 31, 220 62 
East North Central__.__---- 66, 368 | 233, 768 81, 804 150 
West North Central 06 984 30,046 | 123,610 44, 869 269 
South Atlantic_-_-...-..---- 7 206 20, 577 21, 200 28, 885 63 
East South Central-_------- 1, 441 4, 446 51, 628 1 
West South Central ------ . 7 5 1, 755 7, 171 57, 458 
IE. cot Gueaesenosiwae 4, 030 21, 878 9, 328 
Pacific. ’ 10, 191 26, 658 





75 


New England: 


6, 134 
5, 153 1, 301 
7, 986 10, 045 
Massachusetts 7. 8, 187 3, 013 
Rhode Island- 1, 555 8 
Connecticut 7 5, 073 2, 208 
Middle Atlantic: 
155, 626 106, 311 13, 799 
New Jersey-.- 17, 075 Q 5 10, 232 2, 397 
Pennsylvania 108, 353 783 x 63, 552 15, 024 
East North Central: 
Seca taescateusnde—wen 82, 102 940 35, 027 32, 253 
Indiana.-..- 35, 751 % 553 12, 103 16, 094 
Illinois- - - - - -| 59,615 i 4, 474 29, 060 10, 179 

ichi 71, 750 1, 547 3 41, 786 15, 844 

152, 114 6, 433 q 105, 792 7, 434 








West North Central: 
Minnesota 7 3, 176 54, 072 5, 141 
Iow: 7 3, 414 i 26, 211 6, 711 
Missouri 44 7, 875 21, 030 
North Dakota 339 6, 950 493 
South Dakota 488 203 . 6, 516 595 
Nebraska-.-.-..------------ 146 7, 865 2, 250 
ee 5 14, 121 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware 5 1, 545 
Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia ---...-..- A thie 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 





East South Central: 
Kentucky 


Alabama 
Mississippi 
West South Central: 


Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

pilin citdinactiowncewabae 
Mountain: 


Wyoming 
Colorado gre 403 764 

New Mexico----- seat yete 322 

OR sinc n ote 276 

485 
27 


Washington 3, 960 
Oregon < 3, 190 
California 3, 041 








1 Including animals reported as registered, but with breed not specified. 


Table 3 gives the average annual production of milk and butterfat 
of the cows having official yearly records in the breed associations. 
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TaBLE 3.—Average yearly production of milk and butterfat of the cows of different 
breeds that have official yearly records to Jan. 1, 1933 





| ’ , Butterfat 
| Cows anc : 
; Milk 
heifers , 
Quantity Test 


Number Pounds Pounds Perce 
Ayrshire 13.3 ea, oecu he: See ote es 8, 663 10, 404 416.0 
Brown Swiss md 654 13, 523 540. 6 
Dutch Belted_--- dL icwt5 on teleanied 99 10, 570 417.0 
Guernsey. : a ‘ | 37, 915 10, 026 497.3 
Holstein - - ietige- — 43, 751 16, 026 544.5 
Jersey et e 49, 465 8, 520 456. 3 


or 0 Oo RS 
‘SSRESE 


Table 4 shows a comparison of breed with size of herd. This 
table is based on an inventory taken February 1, 1932, of the herds 
of 21,554 crop correspondents scattered throughout the United States. 
The relative number of milk cows of each breed—grades and regis- 
tered combined—is expressed as a percentage of all the milk cows 
reported for each of the different-sized herds. 


TasLe 4.—Breed of milk cow in herds of various sizes ! 


ae 


j 
Milk cows per farm | Holstein Jersey |Guernsey 
| 
| 


—__—_— — 
Ayrshire! Short- Aber- 

and |hornand| deen, Mixed 

Brown | Red Angus, | breeding 
Swiss | Polled and 
others 


Hereford, 
be 





Number Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 

poise peewee 11.5 52.8 | 10. 5 | 1.3 6.8 2.3 

12.3 45.1 9.2 | 11.7 3 

15.6 36. 5 ; 

23.3 25. 1 
36.0 h 1 
Ue rk Ranta 46.1 [ 1 
31 to 50_._...- need Anke 48.9 22. 5 | 1 


9 

0 16.5 
-4 21.8 
0 18.7 
1 10.8 
.0 5.4 


6 





1 Prepared by J. B. Shepard, Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


WHAT IS A DAIRY BREED ? 


The term ‘‘dairy breed”’ has been accepted by stockmen and in- 
vestigators as referring to the breeds of cattle that are especially 
well fitted for the production of milk and butterfat. Such breeds 
represent the efforts made by breeders of many generations toward 
improving the milking capacity of certain classes of cows. Because 
of this fact the inherent tendency of purebred dairy cattle to produce 
milk is greater than that of a native or unimproved cow. This inher- 
ent capacity is transmitted to the offspring. As a result, the mating 
of a purebred dairy animal with a native or scrub produces a grade 
animal which is superior to the scrub in production and in other 
dairy characteristics. 

A purebred dairy animal is one that meets the requirements for 
registration laid down by the association for that breed in the United 
States. A grade is the offspring resulting from mating a purebred 
with a scrub, or from mating animals not purebred but having close 
purebred ancestors. The offspring of a purebred and a grade is also 
a grade, and through progressive improvement such animals become 
high grade. The names of the breeds (Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, etc.) 


1 IA AS AAA AENIOR OO ICAO EO RAE es AO RE ARAN ot NaS A EL A me Sa 
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may refer to either purebreds or grades; but to prevent misunder- 
standing it is desirable to precede the breed name with the word 
‘“‘purebred”’ or ‘‘grade.”’ 

In addition to the breeds of dairy cattle mentioned, certain other 
breeds having good milking qualities are kept for dairy purposes. 
Such cattle, which are often referred to as dual-purpose animals be- 
cause of their ability to produce satisfactory carcasses as well as a 
good milk flow, include the Shorthorn, Red Polled, and Devon. The 
qualities of these are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 612, Breeds of 
Beef Cattle. 


REGISTRATION 


A purebred dairy animal is one whose sire and dam are eligible to 
be recorded by name and number in a register of the breed, com- 
monly called the herdbook. An animal thus qualified ma itself be 
recorded in the same herd register, provided the sire and dam are 
registered, and provided it also qualifies with regard to color. Addi- 
tional rules and requirements for registration are laid down by the 
various breed organizations. Copies of these rules may be obtained 
by writing to the associations concerned, as listed on page 31. 

In addition to the herd register there is for each breed another 
register in which are entered the names of purebred cows that have 
completed records meeting specified requirements of milk and butter- 
fat production under definite regulations. Bulls that have a certain 
number of tested daughters are also recorded in this register. This 
record of tested cows and proved bulls is called by various names— 
Advanced Registry for the Ayrshires and Dutch Belted, Register of 
Production for the Brown Swiss, Advanced Register for the Guern- 
seys and Holsteins, and Register of Merit for the Jerseys. 

The requirements for admission to this special register of produc- 
tion and the rules under which the records are made vary somewhat 
with different breeds. Detailed information on this point may be 
obtained from the breed associations concerned. 


WHICH BREED TO SELECT 


Sometimes too much emphasis is given to the question of which 
breed to choose and too little to the matter of getting good individ- 
uals—that is, those that are well bred and high producers. There 
are three points, however, that should be considered in deciding 
which breed to select. These are: (1) The breed that predominates 
in the locality where the new herd is to be located, (2) personal pref- 
erence, and (3) market requirements for the product. 


THE BREED THAT PREDOMINATES 


A dairyman just starting with purebreds may feel that since all 
his neighbors have one breed of cattle, he should get another breed 
so as to have a monopoly in the business of selling breeding stock. 
There is no question about the monopoly, but there would probably 
be little business to monopolize. It is to dil ifficult for an isolated small 
breeder to dispose of his surplus stock to advantage, while if there are 
many breeders with the same breed, buyers are attracted to the locality 
because of the better chance to get the desired animals from one or 
more of the several breeders. 
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There are other advantages to a dairyman in having the same breed 
as his neighbor, such as the possibility of exchanging bulls, and of 
owning good purebred bulls cooperatively. These advantages are 
obtained by those having grade herds as well as by those with pure- 
breds. Then there is also the opportunity for taking advantage of 
special breed sales of surplus stock, and, lastly, the advantage of 
bringing the community together in other endeavors which usually 
result where there is but one breed. 


PERSONAL PREFERENCE 


In a district where no breed is established, or in sections where 
several breeds are about equally represented, the prospective breeder 
must be guided largely by his personal preference. A person usually 
takes a liking to one breed, for reasons not easily explainable. Nat- 
urally he would take more interest in caring for animals of that 
breed than for those of a breed that he does not like so well. 

Personal preference, however, must not overshadow the matter of 
quality of individual animals. If high-producing individuals of the 
breed not.so well liked are available at reasonable cost, and individuals 
of the same quality of the breed well-liked are not available except 
at a much higher cost, it may be wiser to select the former, for usually 
a dairyman soon begins to like a breed with which he is doing well. 


MARKET REQUIREMENTS FOR PRODUCT 


Market requirements for the product should not be overempha- 
sized in selecting the breed. For a time a dairyman may sell his 
product in a market where low-testing milk has the advantage, while 
later the conditions may be changed, and a high-testing milk will sell 
to better advantage. Obviously, a breeder cannot shift from one 
breed to another to meet the fluctuations in market demands. 

When selling to a city milk plant, however, the price paid for the 
extra butterfat over the basic test, or deducted from the standard 
price when the milk is below basic test, may well be considered in 
selecting the breed. The point here is that sometimes in some whole- 
milk markets the differential may favor high-testing milk, and at 
other times or in other markets it may favor low-testing milk. 

In summing up the matter of which breed to select this point should 
be kept in mind—there are good cows and poor cows in all breeds and, 
other things being equal, the breeder or dairyman who gets good 
individuals to begin with will have a good chance for success no matter 
what breed he selects. 


THE SCORE CARD 


Each breed association has a scale of points, or score card, for bulls 
and cows of that breed. The card gives definite values for the vari- 
ous characteristics of conformation, and emphasizes points requiring 
special attention from breeders. The purpose of the score card is to 
teach beginners the art of judging, and also to encourage the formation 
of what is considered by breeders, through their associations, as the 
ideal type. It tends to make the breed uniform in appearance. The 


scale of points for a cow is given in this bulletin with the description 
of each breed. 
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In order to make the score cards more useful a diagram is given in 


figure 1 which names and locates the various parts referred to on the 
score cards. 


1. POLL 19. UDDER 

2. JAW SHANK 20. TEAT 

3. DEWLAP DEW CLAW 21. HIP POINT 
4. BRISKET CROP 22. RUMP 

5. WITHERS - CHINE 23. PIN BONE 
6. SHOULDER 15. LOIN 24. THURL 

7. POINT OF SHOULDER 16. FLANK 25. STIFLE 

8. POINTOFELBOW 17 MILK WELL 26. HOCK 

9. FOREARM 18. MILK VEIN 27. SWITCH 


FIGURE 1.—Diagram of cow showing names and location of parts. 
AYRSHIRE 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Ayrshire breed originated in southwestern Scotland, in the 
county of Ayr, in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Doubt- 
less cattle from several neighboring countries were used in the forma- 
tion of the breed, though there is no record of direct foreign importa- 
tions to the county of Ayr at that time. While this foreign blood 
probably had a good effect on the ultimate value of the breed, the 
substantial and efficient development of the breed seems to have come 
about mostly through subsequent judicious selection and mating. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations of Ayrshires into the United States occurred 
in 1822. Since then Ayrshires have been imported almost every year, 
either from Scotland or Canada. Table 1 shows that, in 1920, there 
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were in the United States 412,000 animals carrying more or less Ayr- 
shire blood. According to table 2, there were, in 1930, 48,236 regis- 
tered Ayrshires in the United States. By January 1, 1933, it is 
estimated that the number of registered Ayrshires had increased to 
50,964.! Ayrshires are scattered through practically all the States, 
though by far the largest numbers are in the Northeastern States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Ayrshire has a well-built, stocky body, not heavily covered 
with flesh, but giving the appearance of great vigor and vitality. The 


FIGURE 2.—Ayrshire bull, Willoxton Satisfaction 42680. Grand champion, National Dairy 
Show, 1930. 


calves weigh from 60 to 80 pounds at birth. The weight of mature 
bulls (figs. 2 and 3) varies from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, with an aver- 
age of about 1,650 pounds, while mature cows range in weight from 
850 to 1,250 pounds, and average about 1,050 pounds. 

The color varies from almost pure white to nearly all cherry red or 
brown, with any combination of these colors. Usually the tail is 
white. The horns are large, and turn gracefully outward, then for- 
ward and back, giving a distinctive appearance to the head. 

Ayrshire cows are noted for their symmetrical udders, which extend 
well forward and back, with no tendency to be pendent. The quar- 
ters are generally even; the teats medium in size and well-placed 
(figs. 4 and 5). 


' This figure has been calculated from yearly registrations, the allowances for deaths being estimated 
and 1930 census figures used as a check. 
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Figure 3.—Ayrshire bull, Penshurst Man O’ War 25200. One hundred and thirty-two of his 
daughters are in the Advanced Registry. 


Figure 4.—Ayrshire cow, Lily of Willowmoor 22269. Champion butterfat producer of the breed. 





DAIRY CATTLE BREEDS 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR AYRSHIRE COW OR HEIFER 


ANATOMY Perfeet 
score 


Head iia ios 9 
Forehead, reasonably broad between the eyes and slightly dished- 
Face, of medium length, clean cut, feminine; the bridge of the 
Raat San GAD VINNIE ee ak in ne caret erence 1 
Muzzle, broad and strong, with large open nostrils- -- - - - -- sae 
Jaws, wide at the base, well muscled, and strong_----------- 1% 
Eyes, moderately large, placid, full, and bright 1% 
Ears, medium size, fine, and carried alertly 1% 
Horns, small at base, not coarse nor too long; inclining upw vards. 1% 
Neck, medium length, smoothly blending with shoulders and throat, showing 
feminine refinement 


FiGuRE 5.—Ayrshire cow, Garclaugh May Mischief 27944. Champion milk producer of the breed. 


Shoulders, long, sloping and tapering from the base to the top of the shoul- 
der blades; neatly and firmly attached to the body wall; tops of the 
blades not extending to the top of chine 

Chest, full, and wide between and back of forearms; brisket light and 
refined 

Chine, straight, strong, open jointed, narrow at the top, nicely blending 
into shoulders and a well-sprung rib 

Crops, full, level with shoulders 

Barrel, medium length, deep, but strongly held up; rib, well sprung; bones 
long, flat, and wide apart. a 


Rump or pelvic area, wide, Seu and roomy; top line extending level 
from loin to and including tail head 

Hips, wide, with points rather sharply defined and level with 
back line 

Pin bones, wide apart and nearly level with hip bones; well-de- 
fined, not overlaid with fat 

Thurls, broad and set slightly below line from hip points to a 
bones 

Tail head, level with back line, neatly molded, and showing no 
evidence of roughness 
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Perfect 
8core 
Tail, long and fine, with full switch 
Flank, deep, slightly arched, and refined 
Thighs, deep, straight and trim when viewed from the side. Flat and 
broad on sides. Twist or inside of thighs well cut out for udder develop- 
ment, with escutcheon well defined and carried high 
Legs and feet, widely and squarely set under body; clean flat bone, front 
legs straight; hind legs nearly straight when viewed from rear; hocks 
and pasterns neatly and firmly molded; feet round, with plenty of depth 
RT RINIRENS she SOD eS Go es ee Ss a oe we es we 
Hide and hair, mellow, elastic hide of medium thickness; hair fine and soft 
Mammary system 
Size and shape of udder, broad, level, capacious, extending well 
forward and high behind; quarters even and of uniform size; 
floor of udder should be reasonably level and not deeply cut. up 
between the quarters 
Attachment of udder, attached well forward with a neat and firm 
junction at body wall; carried wide and high behind, no evi- 
dence of breaking of tissues supporting front quarters nor of 
dropping of floor of udder 
Texture of udder, fine, soft, and pliable, w ith light skin 
Size, shape, and placement of teats, convenient size, symmetrical 
and nearly uniform, each hanging perpendicularly under the 
quarter; funnel-shaped teats objectionable 
Veining and milk wells, mammary veins large, long, tortuous, 
branching, and entering large or numerous milk wells; small 
veins clearly defined on udder 


Perfect anatomy score 


BREED CHARACTERISTICS 


In addition to the foregoing anatomy score of 100 points, which is applicable 
to all dairy cows, it has been deemed expedient to consider the following factors 
covering desirable Ayrshire breed characteristics. 

To use this supplementary schedule, score the number of points in which the 
animal is deficient in each of the following breed characteristics, and deduct from 
the foregoing anatomy score the total number of points in which the animal is 
deficient. 

Deduct 
up to— 
Style and quality, alert but docile; having an impressive carriage; graceful 
walk; and, above all, displaying evidence of feminine refinement and out- 
standing dairy character 
Symmetry and balance, a symmetric al balancing of all the parts and the 
proper proportioning ‘of the various parts to each other 
Size and weight, mature cows should weigh from 1,100 to 1,400 pounds, 
depending on period of lactation 
Color, red of any shade, mahogany, brown, or these with white, or white, 

each color clearly defined. Distinctive red and white markings preferable; 

black or brindle markings strongly objectionable 


Total deductions possible 
Net score 


PRODUCTION 


Ayrshire milk contains a percentage of butterfat that is about the 
average of all the dairy breeds. The 8,663 cows and heifers that 
completed official records up to January 1, 1933, produced on an 
average 10,404 pounds of milk per cow, containing 416 pounds of 
butterfat, or 4 percent butterfat. The 10 highest milk and butterfat 
producers among the Ayrshires are listed in table 5. 
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TaBLE 5.—The 10 highest Ayrshire yearly butterfat and milk production records in 
the Unjited States 


| 
Cow Butter- | 


fat Milk 


Pounds Pounds 
Lily of Willowmoor 22269--.___. 955.6 || Garclaugh May Mischief 27944_..._____- 25, 329 
Vi’s Bountiful Lassie 58096 a binttbeabgs 923. 2 || Vi’s Bountiful Lassie 58096___...______-_- 24, 556 
Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943_-..__- 917.6 || Mistress Thistle of South Farm 49818_ 23, 029 
Garclaugh May Mischief 27944___________ SU. Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943__. 23, 022 
Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 3d 36910______- ; Lily of Willowmoor 22269- aioe 22, 596 
Agawam Bess Howie 43781 - . ob ea 76. Garclaugh Spottie 27950 22, 589 
Harperlard Spicy Lass 40652___..........- L Nancy Whitehall 47810_. ee aa 22, 074 
Jean Armour 3d 32219___...__- oc . Jean Armour 3d 32219. _- 21, 938 
Nancy Whitehall 47810-. . Bloomer’s Queen 39119_ , ‘ 21, 820 
Bloomer’s Queen 39119___._____- abe eute 856.4 || Willowmoor May Mischief 2d A 34173- 21, 161 





BULLS 


The 10 Ayrshire sires having the largest number of daughters with 
official yearly records, up to January-1, 1933, are listed in table 6. 


TasLe 6.—The 10 Ayrshire sires having the largest number of Advanced-Registry 
daughters 


Num- | Num- 


7 
Sire ij Sire 
- e 
; I 


Penshurst Man O’ War 25200 Penshurst Sir Robert 20029 
Penshurst Rising Star 20922- ; Metropolitan Maid’s Traveller 25943 


Leto 14560 Baron’s Best of Bargenoch 12858 (im- 
Kate’s Champion of Penshurst 18782-_ -__- ported) 


Beuchan Peter Pan 12971 (imported) -_-_- f Netherton Statesman 16431 (imported) ---- 
Finlayston 8882 (imported) -_- iat al 


BROWN SWISS 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The original home of the Brown Swiss breed is in Switzerland, where 
the breed has been developed during many centuries. It is probably 
one of the oldest in existence, and it is thought that no outside blood 
has been introduced since records began. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Brown Swiss into the United States was 
made in Massachusetts in 1869 and another in 1882. A number of 
importations have been made since, but only in small numbers. 
After 1906 there were only a few importations because of regulations 
due to the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. Table 1 
shows that, in 1920, there were in the United States 170,000 animals 
carrying more or less Brown Swiss blood. According to table 2, 
there were, in 1930, 25,734 registered Brown Swiss animals in the 
United States. By January 1, 1933, it is estimated that the number 
of registered Brown Swiss had increased to 30,063.2 Brown Swiss 
are scattered in 37 States, the largest numbers being in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, New York, Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. Of late years the breed has made a notable increase in 
popularity. 


? See footnote 1, p. 7, 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The large frame of the Brown Swiss cattle indicates that they have 
been developed for service as draft animals as well as for milk. They 
are substantial in appearance, well proportioned, with the body well 
covered with flesh (figs. 6, 7, 8, and 9). The calves weigh from 65 to 
90 pounds at birth. The heifers are slow in maturing. When full- 
grown the cows weigh from 1,100 to 1,500 pounds, averaging about 
1,250 pounds; and the bulls range in weight from 1,500 to 2,200 
pounds, averaging about 1,750 pounds. 

The color of the Brown Swiss varies from dark to light brown, and 
at some seasons of the year approaches gray. There is usually a light 
stripe of gray along the back. White splashes near the udder are 
found on some animals, but white splashes on the sides of the body 
or on the back are objectionable. The hair between the horns is 
usually of a lighter shade than that on the body. The nose, switch, 
tongue, and horn tips are always black, and there is usually a light or 
mealy ring around the muzzle. 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR BROWN SWISS COW OR HEIFER Perfece 
gcore 
10 
Size and form, medium and rather long 
Face, dished, narrow between horns, and wide between eyes-_--_-- 
Ears, fringed inside with light-colored hair, medium size, and car- 
ried alert 
Muzzle, large and square, with mouth surrounded by mealy colored 
band; nose and tongue black 
Eyes, full and bright 
Horns, short, not too heavy, regularly set with black tips- - —---- 
Neck, of good length, throat clean, neatly joined to head and shoulders, 
moderately thin at the withers : 


Shoulders, not too heavy and smoothly blending into body 
Chest, deep and full between and back of forelegs__-- 
Brisket, medium 


Back, level to setting of tail and broad across the loin 

Ribs, long and broad, wide apart, and well sprung 

Barrel, long, deep, and well rounded 
Hind quarters ak Ee pie se me ghee cto a, eee Me tS Ce eek, 

Hips, wide; pin bones high and wide apart; rump long and lev el 

from hip bones to tail setting 

Thighs, flat and wide apart, giving ample room for udder 

Tail, slender, well set on, with good switch__.......----------- 
Legs, of medium length and straightness, with good hoofs 


Medium thickness, mellow and elastic 

Color, shades from dark to light brown; at some seasons of the year 
gray; white splashes on underline of belly are objectionable but 
do not disqualify; dark smoky skin objectionable; hair between 
horns usually of lighter shade than that on body 


Size, long, wide, deep, but not pendulous or fleshy ----- --~-- 
Attachment, firmly attached to the body 
Veins, udder veins w ell-developed and plainly v isible 
Balance, extending well up behind and far forward, quarters even_ 
Sole, nearly level and not indented between teats 
Teats, of good uniform length and size, regularly and squarely 
OTN Ue RRS etn iy eR gp PRTC sie Rec dee aa ONS f DOEC Sees 
Texture, mellow, free from meatiness_....-....--------------- 
Mammary veins, large, long, tortuous, elastic, and entering good wells- 
Disposition, quiet but alert 
General appearance 


Non» & 


Im 
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FisuRE 6.—Brown Swiss bull, Reuben 2927. ‘Twenty-five of his daughters are in the Register 
of Production 


FiGURE 7.—Brown Swiss bull, March Molly 3d’s Master 14350. Grand Champion, National Dairy 
Show, 1930. 
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FiguRE 8.—Brown Swiss cow, Swiss Valley Girl 10th 7887. Champion milk and butterfat producer 
of the breed. 


FieurRE 9.—Brown Swiss cow, King’s Pebblebrook Phylis Torbel 20002. Grand champion, 
National Dairy Show, 1930. 
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PRODUCTION 


The Brown Swiss produces milk of average quality compared with 
the other breeds of dairy cattle. The 654 cows and heifers that com- 
pleted yearly records and were admitted to the Register of Production 
up to January 1, 1933, have an average yearly swodueiien of 13,523 
pounds of milk and 540.6 pounds of butterfat per cow, with an average 
butterfat test of 4 percent. The 10 highest butterfat and milk pro- 
ducers among the Brown Swiss are listed in table 7. 


TaBLE 7.—The 10 highest Brown Swiss yearly bulterfat and milk production 
records in the United States 





Pounds 
Swiss V: alley Girl 10th 7887- apie .3 | Swiss Valley Girl 10th 7887_ 
June’s College Girl 11427__ soe Believe 4245_. sawtdidbbane 

Greenwood Valley Lass 18823 Alice Lee 2nd 8777-.-- se aden 24, 845 
Swiss Girl F. C. 13853_- ; June’s College Girl 11427- 

Believe 4245. ...............- Clepe E. 14082 

Forest Girl of Lake View 11998 Miss Mary W. of V andalia 5th 21277_- 

Clepe E. 14082. Forest Girl of Lake View 11998 

Millicent of Walhalla 11178. Swiss Girl F. C. 13853. 

Cinderella Cream 13625_-_........--.--.--- Cinderella Cream 13625 haan ‘ 
Hawthorne Dairy Maid 6753_ Olympe of Walhalla 10309_- ccdvalaheaeiellte ae 


© 
SS3S88S) 


ees 
ao 


BULLS 


The 10 Brown Swiss sires having the largest number of daughters 
with official yearly records, up to January 1, 1933, are listed in table 8. 


TaBLE 8.—The 10 Brown Swiss sires having the largest number of daughters in 
Register of Production 








Reuben 2927. College Master 2986. 
Sunny Hill Bob 6170_- Pett ik a ctl Prince of Meadow Green 9427. 
Vogel’s College Boy 5638. - __--_- | 5 || Swiss Valley Reuben 6074_ 


Nellie’s Stasis 6721.._......-. ; | || Beauty C.’s ae 6318... 
Ilda’s College Boy 6663____--_--- i} Tom Phylis-. 


DUTCH BELTED 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY ' 


The Dutch Belted breed originated in Holland about two centuries 
ago. The breed gets its name from both the original home and from 
the distinctive color marking. It has probably been developed from 
the same cattle as the Holstein-Friesian. The early records show 
that the Dutch Belted were bred by the nobility of Holland, and while 
the unusual color marking was perhaps the chief basis of selection, 


the qualities of milk production and dairy refinement were not lost 
sight of. 


4747°—33——3 
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IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Dutch Belted cattle into the United States 
was made probably in 1838. The first importation of importance, 
however, was made in 1840 by P. T. Barnum for show purposes. 
These cattle later were placed on a farm, and this seems to be the 
beginning of the Dutch Belted cattle in the United States. A number 
were imported from that time on until 1885, and some in 1906 and 
1907. Since then no importations have been made on account of the 
prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. It is estimated by 
the Dutch Belted Association of America that on January 1, 1929, 
there were 1,800 registered animals of this breed in the United States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Dutch Belted cattle (figs. 10 and 11) have the general dairy con- 
formation, which includes fineness of bone and freedom from beefiness. 
The aim of the breeders of these cattle is to breed animals that have no 
white other than that of the standard belt around the body. This 
belt begins back of the shoulder and may extend to the front of the 
hips but must not be narrower than 6 inches at the narrowest point. 
There must be no black spots in the belt on females. The width of 
the belt on each animal tends to be uniform around the body. The 
remainder of the animal is coal black except that females may have 
not to exceed 3 inches of white on hind feet above the hoof, and males 


may have not to exceed 2) inches of white on one hind foot above the 
hoof. 


Calves at birth range in weight from 60 to 90 pounds. Well- 
developed mature cows weigh from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds, averaging 
about 1,200 pounds; and bulls from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, averaging 
about 1,700 pounds. 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR DUTCH BELTED COW Perfect 

- score 

Body color, black, with a clearly defined continuous white belt. The belt 
to be of medium width, beginning behind the shoulder and extending 
nearly to the hips 

Head, comparatively long and somewhat dishing; broad between the eyes. 
Poll, prominent; muzzle, fine; dark tongue 

Eyes, black, full, and mild. Horns long compared with their diameter___- 

Neck, fine and moderately thin and should harmonize in symmetry with the 
head and shoulders 

Shoulders, fine at top, becoming deep and broad as they extend backward 
and downward, with a low chest 

Barrel, large and deep, with well-developed abdomen; ribs well rounded and 
free from fat 

Hips, broad, and chine level, with full loin 

Rump, high, long, and broad 

Hind quarters, long and deep, rear line incurving; tail long, slim, tapering to 
a full switch 

Legs, short, clean, standing well apart 

Udder, large, well developed front and rear; teats of convenient size and 
apart; mammary veins large, long, and crooked, entering large orifices _ - 

Escutcheon 

Hair, fine and soft; skin of moderate thickness of a rich, dark, or yellow color- 

Quiet disposition and free from excessive fat 

General condition and apparent constitution 


i 
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Perfection 
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FIGURE 10.—Dutch Belted cow, Loraine of Brunswick 3020. Leading butterfat and milk producer 
of the breed. 


FIGURE 11.—Dutch Belted bull, Keith 934. Nine of his daughters are in the Advanced Register. 
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PRODUCTION 


By referring to table 3 it will be seen that, in the percentage of 
butterfat contained in her milk, the Dutch Belted cow ranks between 
the Holstein and the Ayrshire. The 99 Dutch Belted cows and heifers 
that finished yearly official records up to January 1, 1933, show an 
average production of 10,570 pounds of milk and 417 pounds of butter- 
fat, with an average test of 3.94 percent. 

The 10 highest producers of butterfat and milk among Dutch Belted 
cows are listed in table 9. 


TaBLe 9.—The 10 highest Dutch Belted yearly butterfat and milk production records 
in the United States 


Ey ter 
ee Milk 


| 
f eenenserennyoumscee - ae pommel 





| Pownds | Pounds 
Loraine of Brunswick 3020 ; 816.5 | Loraine of Brunswick 3020 mice inahy spice eee ae 
Nin cae Sad wen cenh dee wiben 793. 2 | Gem of Columbia 2038 5 Etta. aT, ee 
Gloria 3231 ‘ ; be hota be S ES Se 780.1 | Marilyn 3232 j 5a | 16,878 
Sally Ann 3838___- pet pacha 736.9 | Gloria 3231 mala -| 16, 546 
Green River Neritta 3d 3065__-__- ie 691.7 | Sally Ann 3838 St ed 16, 328 
ne BO Bebe kn oso ins cc. cene 681.4 | Green River Neritta 3d 3065 ms -.-| 16,074 
Angelina 2641 ----------------| 668.1 | Green River Neritta 2d 2058_..._._- P 16, 055 
Gem of Columbia 2038 maces 7 633.9 | Angelina 2641_. i -| 16,02 
Green River Neritta 2d 2958-____- 582. 2 | Eunice Ann 3423. ; 14,935 
Glenbeulah’s Beauty 2172. ens=-oef 531.2 | Elsie Blossom 2829 sheklcgn a Gee 

| | | 





BULLS 


The 10 Dutch Belted sires having the largest number of daughters 
with official records, up to January 1, 1933, are listed in table 10. 


TaBLE 10.—The 10 Dutch Belted sires having the largest number of Advanced- 
Registry daughters 





\| | 
Number || Number 
of \| of 








|daughters| a 


\|-—- a 


Wilt Oh oo aes ie || Sutton’s Gay Lad 494 eo ad 
Salvador 2d 1448 : Wonder of Lakeview 1483 

CI, Fk canis a Fe nasi ce cics~wes 
Michigan Prince 1258 

Defendant 1185 


ooo © 


Glenbeulah’s Duke 1092... _- 


Bruce W. 729_- 


GUERNSEY 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Guernsey breed originated in the Channel Islands, near the 
north coast of France. It is thought that this breed has been devel- 
oped from a cross between the large red and brindle cattle of Nor- 
mandy and the small red cattle of Brittany, in France. The exact 
date of origin is unknown, but it was probably in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century or before. 

All the cattle in the Channel Islands were at one time known as 
Alderneys. After laws had been enacted forbidding the importation 
of cattle from the Continent or between the islands of Guernsey and 





unds 
3, 211 
], 268 
5, 878 
5, 546 
6, 328 
6, 074 
6, 055 
6, 023 
4, 935 
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Jersey, two distinct breeds came to be recognized. The one on the 
islands of Alderney, Sark, and Guernsey became known as the 
Guernsey breed and the one on Jersey Island as the Jersey breed. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first cattle from the Channel Islands brought to the United 
States were called Alderneys. They were imported in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century and may have been either Guernsey or 
Jersey cattle. The first animals recorded in the herdbook of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club were brought over in 1830. A few 
more were imported in the next two decades, but not until about 1870 
were extensive importations made. Since that time importations 
have been made nearly every year. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In size the Guernseys (figs. 12, 13, 14, and 15) are about equal to 
the Ayrshires and slightly smaller than the Brown Swiss. The calves 
weigh from 55 to 85 pounds at birth and reach maturity early. When 
mature, the cows weigh from 800 to 1,400 pounds, averaging about 
1,050; and the bulls from 1,200 to 2,200 pounds, averaging about 
1,600 pounds. 


The color of the Guernseys is fawn and white, with fawn predomi- 
nating. A light cherry red with white is also found. Sometimes 
white may be entirely lacking except on the legs. The switch is 
usually white and the tongue light in color. The horns are of moderate 
size and amber in color. The skin is yellow. 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR GUERNSEY COW Perfect 


seore 
Style and symmetry, attractive individuality revealing vigor, femininity and 


breed character; a harmonious blending and correlation of parts; an 
active well-balanced walk 

Head, moderately long, clean-cut, showing feminity and breed character; a 
lean face; wide mouth and broad muzzle with open nostrils; strong jaws; 
full bright eyes with gentle expression; forehead broad between the eyes 
and moderately dishing; bridge of nose straight 

Horns, yellow, small at base; of medium length; inclining forward; not too 
spreading 

Neck, long and thin; clean throat, smoothly blending into shoulders__-__- 

Withers, chine rising above shoulder blades, with open vertebrae 

Shoulders, shoulder blades set smoothly against chine and chest wall, form- 
ing neat junction with the body 

Chest, wide, and deep at heart with least possible depression back of the 
shoulders COs a one e 

Back, appearing straight from withers to hips-- - - _- 

Loin, strong, broad, and nearly level laterally; width carried forward to 
junction with the ribs 

Hips, wide apart, approximately level with the back; free from excess tissue- 

Rump, long, continuing with level of the back; approximately level between 
hip bone and pin bones. Pin bones well apart 

Thurls, wide apart and high 

Barrel, deep and long, with well-sprung ribs. Individual ribs, long, flat, 
wide apart, and free from excess tissue 

Thighs, incurving when viewed from side, thin and wide apart when viewed 
from rear; well cut up between thighs 

Legs, flat flinty bone, tendons clearly defined; front legs straight; hind legs 
nearly upright from hock to pastern, set wide apart and nearly straight 
when viewed from behind. Pastern, strong and springy 

Hide, loose and pliable, and not thick, with oily feeling; hair, fine and silky 

Tail, long, tapering with neat, strong, level attachment, neatly set between 
pin bones; fine bones and hair; nicely balanced switch 


noe boo oe bo NNO or 
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FIGURE 12.—Guernsey bull, Yeoman’s King of the May 17053. One hundred and eleven of his 
daughters are in the Advanced Register. 


FiGURE 13.—Guernsey bull, Langwater Waldorf 128541. Grand Champion, National Dairy Show, 1931. 
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FIGURE 14.—Guernsey cow, Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 114354. Champion butterfat 
p.oducer of the breed. 


FIGURE 15.—Guernsey cow, Murne Cowan 19597. Champion milk producer of the breed. 
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Perfect 
Udder, uniformly fine in texture; free from meatiness; covered with pliable ooore 
velvety skin 

Veins prominent 

Attachment to body: Strong, long, and wide_-_-_-- 

Extending well forward; extending well up behind 

Sole: Level between teats___- 

Teats: Of even, convenient size; “eylindrical in shape; well apart and 

squarely placed, plumb 


Mammary veins, long, tortuous, prominent, and branching, with large 
numerous wells 


Secretions indicating color of product, indicated by the pigment secretion of 
skin, which should be a deep yellow inclining toward orange in color; 
especially discernible in the ear, at the end of bone of tail, around the eyes 
and nose, on the udder and teats, and at the base of horns; hoofs and horns 
amber colored 


Color markings, a shade of fawn with w hite markings 
Size, mature cows, about 1,100 pounds in milking condition 


Table 1 shows that, in 1920, aie were in ‘die United States 
1,993,000 animals carrying more or less Guernsey blood. According 
to table 2, there were, in 1930, 200,721 registered Guernseys in the 
United States. By January 1, 1933, it is estimated that the number 
of registered Guernseys had increased to 213,734.° 


PRODUCTION 


Guernsey milk has a high percentage of butterfat and a yellow color. 

Up to January 1, 1933, 37,915 official Guernsey records were 
completed. 

Of this number, 30,987 were initial records and 6,928 were reentry 
records. The average of these 37,915 records is 10,026 pounds of 
milk and 497.3 pounds of butterfat, the average butterfat test being 
4.96 percent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Guernseys 
are shown in table 11. 


TaBLeE 11.—The 10 highest Guernsey yearly butterfat and milk production records in 
the United States 





Butter- 
fat 








Pounds 
Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 114354-____-- 2. Murne Cowan 19597- 
Countess Prue 43785_-_.------- 5 | 3.3 | Grassland Zenoria 185315 
Murne Cowan 19597 a 2 .2 | Topsy of Thousand _— 137339 
May Rilma 22761 3. Pet of LaGrange 2d 48429 
Baudy’s Daisy of Buena Vista 212457_--___- 53. Peterkin’s Beauty of Fairview S. 113341 
Marigold of Elgercon 137240 .3 | Katherine’s Trixie 100396 
Wolfpen Lilac 221332_ ._.......-.--..-- 28.3 | Baudy’s Daisy of Buena Vista 212457 
Gertrude Claire 99550 Reaartop een eal : Gayhead’s Honeysuckle 182706_. 
Nella Jay 4th 38233 _- shen ee .3 | Gertrude Claire 99550 
Langwater Nancy 27943- --__-__- | 1, 011. Nella Jay 4th 38233................---- ‘ 





BULLS 


The 10 Guernsey sires having the largest number of daughters 
with official yearly records, up to January 1, 1933, are listed in table 12. 


ie See footnote 1, p. 7. 
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TaBLE 12.—The 10 Guernsey sires having the largest number of Advanced-Register 
daughters 


7 
Num- | Num- 
ber of || 34 ber of 
daugh- . daugh- 
rs | ters 


Governor ofthe Chene(R.G.A.S. 1297 P.S.)- || Langwater Foremost 39191, A.R 
Yeoman’s King of the May 17053 || Clara’s Sequel 29414 (imported) 
Langwater Demonstrator 16451._-.._..._-- Galaxy’s Sequel 16904 (imported) — - 
Florham Laddie 20431-. ee Ne Plus Ultra 15265_-_- 

Masher’s Sequel 11462 (imported) -- cui Beda’s May King 11893 _ - 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The cattle from which our present Holstein-Friesian breed has 
descended were developed in northern Holland, especially in the 
Province of Friesland, and in the neighboring Provinces of northern 
Germany. The time of their origin as a recognized distinct breed is 
unknown, but it is probebie that they have been selected for their 
dairy qualities for about 2,000 years. 

Before 1885 there were two associations furthering the interests of 
this breed in the United States. One maintained a Holstein herd- 
book, and the other a Dutch-Friesian herdbook. In 1885 the two 
associations were combined into the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, and from that time on only one herd register has been 
maintained. This is known as the Holstein-Friesian herdbook. 
While the official name of the breed is Holstein-Friesian the single 
word “Holstein” is more common in ordinary use. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations of Holsteins into the United States were 
made in 1795, and afterwards a few were brought in from time to 
time up to 1879, following which heavy importations were made each 
year until 1887. Thereafter only a few were imported up to 1905, 
and since then, because of the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Europe, very few have been imported. 

Table 1 shows that, in 1920, there were in the United States 
11,069,000 animals carrying more or less Holstein blood. According 
to table 2, there were, in 1930, 649,739 registered Holsteins in the 
United States. It is estimated that on January 1, 1933, the number 
of registered Holsteins was 578,148.‘ Holstein cattle are found 
throughout all the 48 States, though by far the largest number are 
in New York, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mic higan, and Illinois, 
in the order named. These six States contain more than 60 percent 
cf the registered Holstein cattle in the United States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Holsteins (figs. 16, 17, 18, and 19) are the largest of the dairy 
breeds. They have large frames, not heavily covered with flesh. 
The calves weigh from 70 to 105 pounds at birth. The mature bulls 
Ww eigh from 1 600 to 2,200, and average about 1,900 pounds; and the 


‘ See footnote 1, p. 7. 
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SNE De 


FiGURE 16.—Holstein bull, King of the Ormsbys 178078. One hundred and eight of his daughters 
are in the Advanced Register. 


Ficure 17.—Holstein bull, Sir Forbes Ormsby Hengerveld 412147. Grand champion, National 
Dairy Show, 1930. 
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FIGURE 18.—Holstein cow, Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846. This cow has the highest yearly milk 
record of all the breeds. 


FicurE 19.—Holstein cow, Daisy Aaggie Ormsby 3d 571569. This cow has the highest yearly 
butterfat record of all the breeds in the United States. 
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mature cows weigh from 1,100 to 1,750, and average about 1,250 
pounds. The color is black and white, with the colors sharply 
defined rather than blended. They may be nearly all white or black, 
but no solid-color animal can be registered. 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN COW 


Forehead, broad between the eyes; dishing_ 

Face, of medium length; clean-cut; feminine; the bridge of the nose straight 

Muzzle, broad, with strong lips; nostrils, large and open; jaws, strong_- 

Ears, of medium size; of fine texture; well carried : 

Eyes, large; full; mild; bright 

Horns, small; tapering ‘finely toward the tips; set moderately narrow at base; 
ine lining forward; well curved inward 

Neck, long; fine and clean at junction with the head; evenly “and smoothly 
joined to shoulder 

Shoulders, slightly lower than the hips; smooth and rounding over tops; 
moderately broad and full at sides 

Crops, full; ievel with the shoulders_________ z 

Chine, straight; strong; broadly developed, with open \ vertebrae 

Loins and hips, ’proad; level or nearly level between the hip bones; level and 
strong laterally; spreading from chine broadly and nearly level; hip bones 
fairly prominent 

Rump, long; broad, with roomy pelvis; nearly level laterally; full above the 
thurls; carried out stright to tail head ; . 

Pin bones, wide between; nearly level with hips 

Thurls, high; broad through 

Tail head and tail, strong at base without coarseness; the setting well bac k; 
tail long, tapering finely to a full switch 

Chest, deep; wide; well filled and smooth in the brisket; broad between the 
forearms; full in the foreflanks 

Barrel, long; deep; well rounded; strongly and trimly held up_ 

Flanks, deep; full 

Thighs, wide; deep; straight behind; wide and moderately full at the out- 
sides; twist well cut out and filled with dev elopment of udder; escutcheon 
well defined 

Mammary veins, large, tortuous, entering large. orifices or double e extension; 
with additional developments, such as branches and connections entering 
PRINCI MIRON 62 en 

Udder, capacious; flexible; quarters even and of uniform texture, filling the 
space in the rear below ‘the twist, extending well forward; broad and well 
attached 

Teats, well-formed; plump; of convenient size; properly plac Mes i ea we 

Legs, medium length; clean; nearly straight; w ide apart; firmly and squarely 
set under the body; arms wide, strong, and tapering 

Hair and hide, hair healthy in appearance; fine and soft; hide of medium 
thickness; mellow and loose 


PRODUCTION 


The Holsteins produce a larger quantity of milk, with a lower 
butterfat content, than any other dairy breed. The milk is not so 
highly colored as ‘that from the Guernseys and Jerseys. 

The 43,751 official records of Holstein cows and heifers that were 
completed up to January 1, 1933, show an average yearly production 
of 16,036 pounds of milk and 544.5 pounds of butterfat, the average 
test being 3.4 percent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Holsteins 
are listed in table 13. 
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TaBLE 13.—The 10 highest Holstein yearly butterfat and milk production records 
in the United States 


Butter- 
fat 


Pounds 

DeKol Plus Segis Dixie 295135 ! | 1,349.3 | Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846 
Daisy Aaggie Ormsby 3d 571569- ___- . 1, 286.2 | Carnation Prospect Veeman 799610. 
May Walker Ollie Homestead 300043....._| 1, 218.6 | Helm Veeman Woodcrest 486877_.___._._- 
Femco Johanna Bess Payne 1073533 1, 208.6 | Lady Pride Pontiac Lieuwkje 849602 
Hollywood Lilith Palmyra Abbekerk Kolrain Marion Finderne 317398 

400491 - 1, 206.8 | Kolrain Finderne Bess 291570 
Duchess Skylark Ormsby 124514__ | 1, 205. Kathleen Triumph 1032712__.............. 
Carnation Walker Hazelwood 834565 - | 1, 198. Nooksack Lunde Oregon DeKol 301119___- 
Bess Johanna Ormsby 263431. 1, 198. May DeKol Francy 1284026. 
Lady Pride Pontiac Lieuwkje 849602_- 1, 186.4 | Queen Carlotta DeKol 311674. _.-_.___- 
Redfield Segis Johanna 735950__........_.-] 1, 182.9 | 








1 Canadian cow. 


BULLS 


The 10 Holstein sires having the largest number of daughters with 
yearly records are listed in table 14. 


TasLe 14.—The 10 Holstein sires with the largest number of yearly-record daughters 








Number! Num- 

of : ber of 

daugh- | daugh- 
ters | ters 


King of the Ormsbys 178078__.......------| 108 || Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka 50999______- 
Matador Segis Walker 148839 State ORF Jems owe Geees. _ en i.e .| 
King Segis Alcartra Prilly 192705 87 || Sir Johanna Fayne 42147-- wpilial 
Sir Inka Prilly Segis 80914. ; 80 || Colantha Sir Walker Korndyke 95460 - 


King Pontiac Champion 53418 - - ___----- 75 || King Ormsby Ideal 280526 hese 


JERSEY 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Jersey breed originated in the Island of Jersey, one of the 
group of Channel Islands, between England and France. In 1789 a 
law was passed prohibiting the importation of cattle into Jersey 
Island except for immediate slaughter. Shortly afterwards the 
cattle on that island became known by the name of Jersey instead 
‘of Alderney. No outside blood has been introduced since that time. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Jerseys into the United States was made 
in 1850. A few more were brought over about 20 years later, and 
from 1870 to 1890 there were numerous importations. Since 1890 
many Jerseys have been imported every year. 

The Jerseys are more evenly distributed in the United States than 
any other breed. Table 1 shows that, in 1920, there were in the 
United States 9,554,000 animals carrying more or less Jersey blood. 
According to table 2, in 1930 there were 354,939 registered Jerseys 
in the United States. It is estimated that on January 1, 1933, the 
number of registered Jerseys was 331,338.° 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Jersey (figs. 20, 21, 22, and 23) is the smallest of the breeds 
discussed in this bulletin. ' The calves weigh from 40 to 75 pounds at 
birth. The heifers develop rapidly and mature sufficiently to drop 


5 See footnote 1, p. 7. 
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the first calf at 24 months of age. The mature cows weigh from 700 
to 1,200 pounds, averaging about 900 pounds, and the bulls weigh 
from 1 ,200 to 1,800, averaging about 1,500 pounds. 

The color of Jerseys i is usually some shade of fawn or cream color, 
though different shades of mouse color, gray, and brown are common 
and some individuals approach black. They may be solid color of 
any of these shades, or spotted with white. The muzzles and tongues 
are usually black or lead colored, but light-colored tongues are not 
uncommon, and around the muzzle is a white or mealy ring. 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR JERSEY COW 


DAIRY TEMPERAMENT AND CONSTITUTION 
Perfec 


Medium size, lean; face dished; broad between eyes; horns med- 
ium size, incurving- 

Eyes full and placid; ears medium size, fine, carried alert; muzzle 
broad, with wide-open nostrils and muscular lips; jaw strong : 4 

Neck thin, rather long, with clean throat, neatly joined to head and shoulders. 

‘Shoulders light, “good distance through from point to “point, but 
thin at withers: chest deep and full between and just back of 
forelegs ate 

Ribs amply sprung and wide apart, giving wedge shape, with 
deep, large abdomen, firmly held up, with strong, muscular 
development 

Back straight and strong, with prominent spinal processes; loins 
broad and strong 

Rump long to tail setting, and level from hip bones to rump bones. 

Hip bones high and wide apart 

Thighs flat and wide apart, giving ample room for udder- 3 

Legs proportionate to size and of fine quality, well apart, with 
good feet, and not weaving or oreeies, in walking _- ao 

Hide loose and mellow- - - --- i : 

Tail thin, long, with good sw itch, not coarse at setting on 


—_ 
~ 
~S 


9 G9 C2 Or 


mb DO 


MAMMARY DEVELOPMENT 
Udder :.. 5-2. = phiniete caiietetts 2 eee 
Large size, flexible, and not fleshy - me: £3 6 


Broad, level or spherical, not deeply ‘cut between teats____- 4 
Fore udder full and well rounded, running well forward of front 
ence ee 
Rear udder well rounded, and well out and up belditths e's. 3.30. 6 
Teats of good and uniform length and size, regularly and squarely placed_- 
Milk veins large; long; tortuous and elastic; entering large and numerous 
orifices 


SIZE AND GENERAL APPEARANCE 


Size, mature cows, 800 to 1,000 pounds- - -- - 

General appearance, a symmetrical balancing of all the parts, and a propor- 
tion of parts to one another, depending, on size of animal; with the 
general appearance of a high-class animal, with capacity for feed and 
productiveness at pail 


Total score 


PRODUCTION 


Jersey milk is yellow and rich in butterfat. To January 1, 1933, 
49,465 Register-of-Merit yearly records had been completed by 
Jersey cows. The average of these records made by cows of all 
ages in both the 305- and 365-day divisions was 456.3 pounds of 
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FIGURE 20.—Jersey bull, Dairylike Majesty 198188. One hundred and twenty-six of his daughters 
are in the Register of Merit. 


FIGURE 21.—Jersey bull, February Fern’s Noble 308129. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1930. 
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FIGURE 22.—Jersey cow, Abagail of Hillside 457241. Highest milk and butterfat producer of the 
breed in the United States. 


i Ne eles ee 


FIGURE 23.—Jersey cow, Blonde’s Cunning as 657030. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 
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butterfat and 8,520 pounds of milk a year, with an average test of 
5.36 percent. Of this group, 27,981 were 365-day records that 
averaged 484 pounds of hetterfat ‘and 9,026 pounds of milk. The 
305-day records averaged 423.1 pounds of butterfat and 7,931 pounds 
of milk. 

The 10 highest butterfat and milk producers among the Jerseys 
are listed in table 15. 


TaBLE 15.—The 10 highest Jersey yearly butterfat and milk production records in 
the United States 


Cow : Sow | Milk 


| Pounds Pounds 
Abagail of Hillside 457241___- | 1, 197. Abagail of Hillside 457241__. nical eee 
Darling’s Jolly Lassie 435948 a 1,141.3 | Madeline of Hillside 389336. c 20, 624 
Groft’s Constance 367292.___- 1, 130. Fauvic’s Star 313018_--___- 5 20, 616 
Prince’s Emma of H.S.F. 359390__...-_-__-| 1, 110. Fauvic Ruth 385463 - . 19, 805 
California’s Rinda’s Insie 565559_____._____| 1, 073. nn Sa some 19, 695 
Imp. Cancalaise 696129_...............--- .| 1,072. Red Lady 396118 ; 19, 608 
Lad’s Iota 350672. _._........ 1, 048. Sybil’s Miss May 477787 - - -- Rae 19, 239 
Fauvie Ruth 385463__...._- -.---------| 1,047.3 | Lad’s Likeness 338246 Ss Som 19, 223 
Imperial Isabel 447661 1, 045. Eminent’s Jimp’s Owl 297471-_.____- -.-| 19,099 
Madeline of Hillside 389336 1,044.0 | Raleigh’s Torono’s Meme 544207_____...._| 19, 076 


BULLS 


The 10 Jersey sires having the largest number of daughters with 
official yearly records, up to January 1, 1933, are listed in table 16. 


TaBLeE 16.—The 10 Jersey sires with largest number of daughters in Register of 
Merit 





Num- Num- 


| ber of |j 3 ber of 
| daugh- ome daugh- 


ters ters 


| 
Dairylike Majesty 198188 anid 126 | Royal Majesty of St. Cloud 89541_ 
Pogis 99th of Hood Farm 94502 121 |} Hood Farm Pogis 9th 55552_ 
Sophie 19th’s Tormentor 113302______.--- 101 || Hood Farm Torono 60326 
Sybil’s Gamboge 174663 - Ne Spermfield Owl’s Progress 163331____ 
Imported Oxford You’ll Do 111860_. | Imported Golden Fern’s Noble 145762... 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


The various breed associations and clubs maintain offices and 
forces whose duty it is (1) to keep the herdbooks for their respective 
breeds; (2) to keep a record of the animals that have qualified for the 
additional registration because of meritorious performance; and (3) 
to further the interest of the breed in other ways. The official names 
of these organizations and their addresses are as follows: 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterboro, N.H. 

— Jersey Cattle Club, 324 West Twenty-third Street, New York 

ity. 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Association of the United States of America, Brandon, 
Vt. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association, Beloit, Wis. 

Dutch Belted Cattle Association of America, Wells, Minn. 

Holstein-Friesian Association of America, Brattleboro, Vt. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WHEN THIS PUBLICATION WAS LAST PRINTED 


Secretary of Agriculture_____-- 
Assistant Secretary ___- 

Director of Scientific W: ork. 
Director of Extension Work 


Director of Personnel and Business - Administra- 


tion. 
Director of Information 
DONURO cont 5. 


Bureau of Agricultural Heenéwics a 


Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 
Bureau of Animal Industry - ---- -- 
Bureau of Biological Survey 

Bureau of Chemistry and Soils___. - 


Office of Cooperative Extension Work 


Bureau of Dairy Industry __-- : 
Bureau of Entomology -- 

Office of Experiment Stations _ _---- 
Food and Drug Administration _ - - 
Forest Service. : ot 
Grain Futures Administration. 
Bureau of Home Economics__--- 
Library - - - 

Bureau of Plant Induatry 

Bureau of Plant Quarantine 
Bureau of Public Roads - 

Weather Bureau 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
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EVERAL BREEDS of cattle in the United States are 

recognized as dairy breeds. Although much alike in 
what is known as general dairy conformation, these breeds 
differ to some extent in certain characteristics. What these 
characteristics are, the factors to consider in selecting a 
breed, and the history of the origin and development of the 
breeds are questions of interest to both the beginner and 


the established breeder of dairy cattle. These are the topics 
discussed in this bulletin. 


This bulletin supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 893, Breeds of 


Dairy Cattle. 


Washington, D.C. Issued February 1925, revised December 1935 
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DAIRY CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


e ‘ORDING TO ESTIMATES made by the United States De- 
“A partment of Agriculture, about 36,000,000 cattle of all ages were 
being kept for dairy purposes in the United States in 1935. About 
two-thirds of thése, or approximately 24,000,000, were cattle of six 
dairy breeds; namely, Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Dutch Belted, Guernsey, 
Holstein-F riesian, and Jersey. Of the other one-third, about 
8,000,000, or 22 percent, were cattle of dual-purpose and beef breeds 
used for milk hse: ay and about 4,000,000, or 11 pereent, were 
cattle of no particular breed. 

Of the 24,000,000 cattle of the dairy breeds, about 4.7 percent, 
or 1,131,000, are registered. Any improvement in our dairy cattle 
will come largely from increasing the number of good registered 
animals and through the use of good registered bulls in grade dairy 
herds. The development of good grade dairy herds from herds of no 
particular breed can be accomplished in a few generations by the use 
of good registered bulls. For these reasons, registered dairy cattle 
have played in the past and will play in the future a very important 
role in the dairy industry of the Nation. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF BREEDS 


Tables 1 and 2 show the number and distribution of the various 
dairy breeds in the United States, by sections and by States. Table 1 
shows the estimated total number of grades and registered dairy cattle 
TABLE 1 Approximate number and percentage « f cattle oj dairy breeds, including 
hy sections, in the United States, January 1, 1935 
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of each breed on January 1, 1935. The relative percentages of each 
breed in the different sections are based on information obtained by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics from an inquiry sent to over 
21,000 crop correspondents in February 1932, and are believed to be 
not far from the average proportions on January 1, 1935. Grades 
were listed with the respective breeds to which they seemed to belong. 

Dutch Belted cattle, though comparatively few in number, are 
widely distributed in the United States. 

Table 2 shows the number of registered cattle of the dairy breeds 
on January 1, 1930, as enumerated by the census. 


TABLE 2.—Purebred (registered cattle of the dairy breeds on farms in 1930, by 
States and sections, as shown by the census 


Division and State Total Ayrshire Browt Cruernsey Holstein- 
“| Friesian 


OW ISS 
United State , 2X), Ie 48, 236 | 25, 734 200,721 | 649,739 | 354,939 | 799 


Geographic division | 

New England 87, 889 | 12, 256 | 46:7 19, 397 32, 567 

Middle Atlantic 281, 054 | 2,177 | 46,916 | 180,095 

East North Central 401, 332 5, 205 | 13, 947 66, 368 | 
| 


te 
x 


West North Central | 211,884 5, 106 30,046 | 123, 610 
South Atlantic | 72,467 1, 536 20,577 | 21, 200 
East South Central | 67,704 166 1, 441 4, 446 
West South Central 66, 877 316 1, 755 7, 171 
Mountain 36, 489 1, 007 , 030 
Pacific.__- 64, 465 


x 
n= 


t 
th 





) 
10, 191 25, 004 


New England: 
Maine = 
New Hampshir 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 2, 23 

Middle Atlantic: | 
New York 155,626 | 14,881 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 108, 353 5, 387 | 783 

East North Central | 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois Hi 
Michigan 71, 750 | 7 
Wisconsin 152, 114 1,917 6,433 | 

West North Central | | 
Minnesota 7 
lowa A3, 702 | 733 
Missouri . 31, 548 160 
North Dakota 9, 354 118 ‘ 
South Dakota 9, 14) 312 48s 1, 203 
Nebraska 11, 933 420) 146 1, 240 as 
Kansas - 27, 556 2, 297 | 207 2, 144 14, 121 8, 649 6s 

South Atlantic: | 
Delaware 2, 896 | a 877 
Marvland 19, 294 661 57 | 6, 093 
District of Columbia 234 | —— 1 
Virginia 14, 150 | 82 35 , 288 
West Virginia 6, 863 293 | 10 





35, 027 | 32, 253 
12, 103 16, 09. 37 
24, O60 | 10, 179 6 





¥ 


7 15, 147 
14 6, 569 
44 2, 289 

’ 1, 454 








| 1, 112 


a 1, 668 
North Carolina 11, 788 | 362 | 3, 393 | 978 
South Carolina 5, 969 | ; : 2, 430 
Georgia 8, 432 | 3 | 947 388 


1h 
x 


703 


) 
‘y 


318 


Florida 2,841 50 | 3 | 136 
East South Central: | } | 
Kentucky 16, 903 2) 20 | 616 | 2, 953 
Tennessee 1s, 869 34 2 | 210 | 844 
Alabama 6, 764 | os. 212 143 
Mississippi : 15, 168 | Wa eons 4()33 156 
West South Central: 
Arkansas - - 6,5 
Louisiana - - - - 4, 23 
Oklahoma. --._-- 16, 1 
a 3 39, 98k 
Mountain: 
Montana---- ; 
NINO oo and 
Wyoming... 
Colorado- 
New Mexico 


| 5 5 | 264 | 514 
123 | 431 9 | 

S867 3, 770 11, 167 | I 
5 5OL | 2, 456 36, 875 67 





ood 


1.577 


] 111 125 
7 194 27 O07 
1 ll 194 
| 4103 | 42 764 
| 13 | 54 


3, 167 
4, 842 2 : 
1, 127 262 | 
5, 669 1,277 | 

463 777 | 15 


~ 








1 Including animals reported as registered, but with breed not specified. 
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TABLE 2.—Purebred (registered) cattle of the dairy breeds on farms in 1930, by 


States and sections, as shown by the census —Continued 


Brown 


| Holstein 


All other 





| 
Division and State | Potal Ayrshire Swiss |@Uernsey| Friesian Jersey | breeds 
| 
: . : —* fe ao - ‘ae i pies: é 

untain—Continued. | | 
Arizona 3, 427 | 166 | 15 | ove 1,956 | 1,014 
Utah 6, 848 | 35 Ie | ws | oo] 2. 427 
‘ , »> | - == | 
Nevada | 1, 033 S4 Y 27 jood 9 l 
fie: | | | } 
Washington | 19, 597 691 | 140 | 3, 960 
Oregon 21, 755 28 | 261 | 00 | ) 

alifornia 23, 113 51 | 199 | 





Table 3 gives the average annual production of milk and butterfat 


of the cows having official yearly records in the breed associations. 


TABLE 3. Ave rage ye arly production of milk and butterfat of the cows of diffe rent 


breeds that had official yearly records to Jan. i, 5o 35 





, Butterfat 
re¢ a Milk i 

eifers Quantity re 

= al : 
nds Pounds Percent 

Ayrshire 0, 429 415.0 5. OS 
Brown Swiss }, 597 544.7 +.) 
Dutch Belted . ; 570 | 117.0 3.94 
Guernsey * 41, 763 0, 063 | 499. 9 1.97 
Holstein- Friesian 49, 3 6, 037 545.9 | 3. 40 
Jersey | $3.2 529 156.9 | 5. 36 





-day records 


Table 4 compares the breeds of milk cows in different sections of the 
United States and in herds of various sizes. This table is based on an 
inventory taken February 1, 1932, of the herds of 21,554 crop corre- 
spondents scattered throughout the United States. The relative 
number of milk cows of each breed—grades and registered combined 
is expressed as a percentage of all the milk cows reported for each of 
the different-sized herds. 


TABLE 4. Breeds of mill: cows in liffe rent sections, and in herds of various sizes! 


| Ayrshire | Short- \Hereford, 

















’ ' Hol- | , Guert ‘and | horn and Aberdeen Mixed 

1 size erd | I me Jersey | ~ | Brown Rea | Angus, | breed- 

| swiss | Polled and ing 

| } others 

Se 1 | Number Percent | Perce Percent | Percent | Percent 
North Atlantic 3, 200, 000 19 | $3 2 6 0.4 6. € 
East North Central 5, 975, 000 5.9 | 0 2.7 1.9 8.3 

xt North Central 6, 951, 000 | 6.0 | 2 6.2 7.8 1 
ith Atlantic 1, 849, 000 | 3.8 | 5 | 7 18.9 
ith Central 4, 948, 000 1.7 5 1.3 4.2 18.0 
r West 2, 177, 000 | 12.7 1 | 6.2 3.4 8.9 

| dii s 
nited States | 25,100,000 | 26.8 28. 2 10.5 | 5 17. 2 | 4.2 | 11.6 

| | | 
er of milk cows per | | | | 
‘ } | | 

} 1,632, 000 8.4 } 60.0 | 7.0 | p 1.7 16.3 
r3 3, 740, 000 1.5 48.8 } 2.2 3.8 | 17.1 
rd 3, 589, OOO 6.4 34. 0 oa 9.0 4.0 15.4 
#10 10... 7, 078, 000 24.4 22. 8 5 23. 6 1.9 | 12.8 
1 to 20... 5, 974, 000 37.3 16.8 2.1 9.3 4.1 &. 0 
1 to 30 1, 632, 000 46.8 20.3 2.2 8 3.5 4.3 
PtSe cis 853, 000 46.8 25. 3 | 2. 6 4.7 1.9 5.8 
IUGR Gilniinde 602, 000 39.8 26.8 2.6 6.6 2.2 1. 0 
Potal 25, 100, 000 26.8 28, 2 | 10.5 | 7 7.2 | 4.1 11.6 





_ | Prepared by J. B. Shepard, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Breed percentages were derived from 
inventories of herds kept by crop correspondents, 
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WHAT IS A DAIRY BREED? 


The term “dairy breed”’ has been accepted by stockmen and inves- 
tigators as referring to the breeds of cattle that are especially well 
fitted for the production of milk and butterfat. Such breeds repre- 
sent the efforts made by breeders of many generations toward improv- 
ing the milking capacity of certain classes of cows. Because of this 
fact the inherent tendency of registered dairy cows to produce milk is 
greater than that of a native or unimproved cow. This inherent 
capacity is transmitted to the offspring. As a result, the mating of a 
registered dairy animal with a native or scrub produces a grade anima! 
which is superior to the scrub in production and in other dairy char- 
acteristics. 

A registered dairy animal is one that has met the requirements for 
registration laid down by the association for that breed in the United 
States. A grade is the offspring resulting from mating a registered 
animal with a scrub, or from mating animals not registered but having 
near ancestors that are registered. The offspring of a registered 
animal and a grade is also a grade, and through progressive use of 
registered bulls such animals become high grade. The names of the 
breeds (Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, etc.) may refer to either registered or 
gerade animals; but to prevent misunderstanding it is desirable to 
precede the breed name with the word “registered” or ‘grade.”’ 

In addition to the breeds of dairy cattle mentioned, cows of other 
breeds, including both the beef and dual-purpose, are kept for dairy 
purposes. These are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 612, Breeds of 
Beef Cattle. 

REGISTRATION 


To be eligible for registration a dairy animal must be from a sire 
and dam which are recorded by name and number in a register of the 
breed, commonly called the herdbook. The animal must also meet 
certain color qualifications and other requirements for registration 
which are laid down by the various breed organizations. Copies of 
these rules may be obtained by writing to the associations concerned, 
as listed on page 31. 

In addition to the herd register there is for each breed another 
register in which are entered the names of registered cows that have 
completed records meeting specified requirements of milk and butter- 
fat production under definite regulations. Bulls that have a certain 
number of tested daughters are also recorded in this register. This 
record of tested cows and proved bulls is called by various names 
Advanced Registry for the Ayrshires and Dutch Belted, Register of 
Production for the Brown Swiss, Advanced Register for the Guernseys 
and Holsteins, and Register of Merit for the Jerseys. 

The Ayrshire, Guernsey, Holstein, and Jersey organizations have 
each adopted a supplementary register called the Herd Test, or Herd- 
Improvement Register. This differs from the Advanced Register 
and Register of Merit in that breeders must test and report the produc- 
tion of every cow in the herd, rather than only a few selected animals. 

The requirements for admission to these special registers of produc- 
tion and the rules under which the records are made vary somewhat 
with different breeds. Detailed information on this point may be 
obtained from the breed associations concerned. 
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WHICH BREED TO SELECT 


Sometimes too much emphasis is given to the question of which 
breed to choose and too little to the matter of getting good individ- 
uals—that is, those that are well bred and high producers. There 
are three points, however, that should be considered in deciding which 
breed to select. These are (1) The breed that predominates im the 
locality where the new herd is to be located, (2) personal preference, 
and (3) market requirements for the product. 


THE BREED THAT PREDOMINATES 


\ dairyman just starting with registered animals should as a rule 
select the same breed as his neighbors. It is difficult for an isolated 
small breeder to dispose of his surplus stock to advantage, while if 
there are many breeders with the same breed, buyers are attracted to 
the locality because of the better chance of getting the desired animals 
from one or more of the several breeders. 

There are other advantages to a dairyman in having the same breed 
as his neighbor, such as the possibility of exchanging bulls, and of 
owning good registered bulls cooperatively. These advantages are 
obtained by those having grade herds as well as by those with 
registered cows. . Then there is also the opportunity for taking advan- 
tage of special breed sales of surplus stock, and, lastly, the advantage 
of bringing the community together in other endeavors which usually 
result where there is but one breed. 


PERSONAL PREFERENCE 


In a district where no breed is established, or in sections where 
several breeds are about equally represented, the prospective breeder 
must be guided largely by his personal preference. A person usually 
takes a liking to one breed, for reasons not easily explainable. Nat- 
urally he would take more interest in caring for animals of that 
breed than for those of a breed that he does not like so well. 

Personal preference, however, must not overshadow the matter of 
quality of individual animals. if high-producing individuals of the 
breed not so well liked are available at reasonable cost, and individuals 
of the same quality of the breed well-liked are not available except 
at a much higher cost, it may be wiser to select the former, for usually 
a dairyman soon begins to like a breed with which he is doing well. 


MARKET REQUIREMENTS FOR PRODUCT 


Market requirements for the product should not be overempha- 
sized in selecting the breed. For a time a dairyman may sell his 
product in a market where low-testing milk has the advantage, while 
later the conditions may be changed, ‘and a high-testing milk will sell 
to better advantage. Obviously, a breeder cannot shift from one 
breed to another to meet the fluctuations in m: arket demands. 

When selling to a city milk plant, however, the price paid for the 
extra butterfat over the basic test, or deducted from the standard 
price when the milk is below basic test, may well be considered in 
selecting the breed. The point here is that sometimes in some whole- 
milk markets the differential may favor high-testing milk, and at 
other times or in other markets it may favor ‘low-testing milk. 

In summing up the matter of which breed to select this point should 
be kept in mind—there are good cows and poor cows in all breeds and, 
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other things being equal, the breeder or dairyman who gets good 
individuals to begin with will have a good chance for success no matter 
what breed he selects. 
THE SCORE CARD 
Each breed association has a scale of points, or score card, for bulls 
and cows of that breed. The card gives definite values for thie vari- 
ous characteristics of conformation, and emphasizes points requiring 


5 






14 15 ' 
13 eat 


oc dare 


J}. POLL 10. KNEE 19. UDDER 

2. JAW it. SHANK 20. TEAT 

3. DEWLAP 12. DEWCLAW 21. HIP POINT 
4. BRISKET 13. CROP 22. RUMP 

5. WITHERS 14. CHINE 23. PIN BONE 
6. SHOULDER 15. LOIN 24. THURL 

7. POINT OF SHOULDER 16. FLANK 25. STIFLE 

8. POINT OF ELBOW 1% MILK WELL 26. HOCK 

9. FOREARM 18. MILK VEIN 27. SWITCH 


FiGure 1.—Diagram of cow showing names and location of parts. 


special attention from breeders. The purpose of the score card is to 
teach beginners the art of judging, and also to encourage the formation 
of what is considered by breeders, through their associations, as the 
ideal type. It tends to make the breed uniform in appearance. The 
scale of points for a cow is given in this bulletin with the description 
of each breed. 

In order to make the score cards more useful, a diagram is given in 


figure 1 which names and locates the various parts referred to on the 


score cards. 
AYRSHIRE 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Ayrshire breed originated in southwestern Scotland, in the 
county of Ayr, in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Doubt- 
less cattle from several neighboring countries were used in the forma- 
tion of the breed, though there is no record of direct foreign importa- 
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tions to the county of Ayr at that time. While this foreign blood 
probably had a good effect on the ultimate value of the breed, the 
substantial and efficient development of the breed seems to have come 
about mostly through subsequent judicious selection and mating. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations of Ayrshires into the United States occurred 
in 1822. Since then Ay — have been imported almost every year, 
either from Scotland or Canada. Table 1 shows that in 1935 there 
were in the United aaa 320,000 animals carrying more or less Ayr- 
shire blood. According to table 2, there were, in 1930, 48,236 regis- 
tered Ayrshires in the United States. By January + 1935, it is 
estimated that the number of registered Ayrshires had increased to 


ee 


ene 





FIGURE 2.—Ayrshire bull, Willoxton Satisfaction 42680. Grand champion, National Dairy 
Show, 1930. 


59,733.! Ayrshires are scattered through practically all the States, 
though by far the largest numbers are in the Northeastern States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Ayrshire has a well-built, stocky body, not heavily covered 
with flesh, but giving the appearance of great vigor and vitality. The 
calves weigh from 60 to 80 pounds at birth. The weight of mature 
bulls (figs. 2 and 3) varies from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, with an aver- 
age of about 1,650 pounds, while mature cows range in weight from 
850 to 1,250 pounds, and average about 1,050 pounds. 

The color varies from almost pure white to nearly all cherry red or 
brown, with any combination of these colors. Usually the tail is 


——$_$_$__. 


eee 


' This figure has been calculated from yearly registrations, the allowances for deaths being estimated 
and 1930 census figures used as a check. 
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white. The horns are large, and turn gracefully outward, then for- 
ward and back, giving a distinctive appearance to the head. 








i 

i 

F 

FIGURE 3.—Ayrshire bull, Penshurst Man O’War 25200. One hundred and fifty-four of his 
daughters are in the Advanced Registry. 

" : = . % 
FIGURE 4.—Ayrshire cow, Lily of Willowmoor 22269. Champion butterfat producer of the breed i 
in the United States. 5 


Ayrshire cows are noted for their symmetrical udders, which extend 
well forward and back, with no tendency to be pendent, The quar- 





Vee 
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ters are generally even; the teats medium in size and well-placed 
(figs. 4 and 5). 

SCALE OF POINTS FOR AYRSHIRE COW OR HEIFER 


ANATOMY Perfect 


Head 9 
Forehead, reasonably broad between the eves and slightly dished 1 
Face, of medium le ngth, clean cut, feminine ; the bridge of the 





nose straight to nostrils 1 
Muzzle, broad and strong, with large open nostrils_ —_ —-- 2 
Jaws, wide at the base, well muscled, and strong_------ 1% 
Eyes, moderately large, placid, full, and bright____ , 1s 
Ears, medium size, fine, and carried alertly- 5 
Horns, small at base, not coarse nor too long; ine lining upw ards. 114 
Neck, medium length, smoothly blending with shoulders and thr. at, 
showing feminine refinement_ _-_-- ital an ss a pa Sse 2 
FIGURE 5.—Ayrshire cow, Garclaugh May Mischief 27944. Champion milk producer of the breed 
in the United States. 
Shoulders, long, sloping and tapering from the base to the top of the 
shoulder blades; neatly and firmly attached to the body wall; tops of 
the blades not extending to the top of chine tes 5 
Chest, full, and wide between and back of forearms; brisket light and 
refined aa ade 5 
Chine, straight, strong, open jointed, narrow at the top, nicely blending 
into shoulders and a well-sprung rib_______- Ss ee wate ake 3 
Crops, full, level with shoulders ae 2 ae 4 
Barrel, medium length, deep, but stro ngly held up; rib, well sprung; 
bones long, flat, and wide apart apy 10 
Loin, broad, strong, and level with hips eas 4 


Rui mp or pelvi ic area, wide, long, and roomy; top line extending level 
from loin to and includin g tail head a 
Hips, wide, with points rather sharply defined and level with 
back line : 
Pin bones, wide apart and nearly level with hip bones; well-\---- 12 
defined, not overlaid with fat 
Thurls, broad and set slightly below line from hip points to pin 
bones ae : 
Tail head, level with back line, neatly molded, and showing no 
evidence of roughness 
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Tail, long and fine, with full switch 

Flank, deep, slightly arched, and refined ss 

Thighs, deep, straight and ‘trim when viewed from the side. Flat and 
broad on sides, Twist or inside of thighs well cut out for udder develop- 
ment, with escutcheon well defined and carried high 

Legs and feet, widely and squarely set under body; clean flat bone, front 
legs straight; hind legs nearly straight when viewed from rear; hocks 
and pasterns neatly and firmly molded; feet round, with plenty of depth 
at heels z : 

Hide and hair, mellow, elastic hide of medium thickness; hair fine and soft_ 
Mammary system _--_--- e 
Size and shape of udder, broad, level, capacious, extending well 

forward and high behind; quarters even and of uniform size; 
floor of udder should be reasonably level and not deeply cut 
up between the quarters 10 
Attachment of udder, attached well forward with a neat and firm 
junction at body wall; carried wide and high behind, no evi- 
dence of breaking of tissues supporting front quarters nor of 
dropping of floor of udder : 6 
Texture of udder, fine, soft, and pliable, with light skin_ 4 
Size, shape, and placement of teats, convenient size, symmetrical 
and ne arly uniform, each hanging perpe ndicularly under the 
quarter; funnel-shaped teats objectionable __-_ - : 5 
Veining ‘and milk wells, mammary veins large, long, tortuous, 
branching, and entering large or numerous milk wells; small 
veins clearly defined on udder- - - nite : 5 


Perfect anatomy score_ 100 


BREED CHARACTERISTICS 


In addition to the foregoing anatomy score of 100 points, which is applicable 
to all dairy cows, it has been deemed expedient to consider the following factors 


covering desirable Ayrshire breed characteristics. 


To use this supplementary schedule, score the number of points in which the 
animal is deficient in each of the following breed characteristics, and deduct from 
the foregoing anatomy score the total number of points in which the animal 


is deficient. 


Style and quality, alert but docile; having an impressive carriage; grace- Ded 
ful walk; and, above all, displaying evidence of feminine refinement and ¥P ¢ 


outstanding dairy character 
Symmetry and balance, a symmetrical balancing of all the parts and the 
proper proportioning of the various parts to each other_-—_____- 

Size and weight, mature cows should weigh from 1,100 to 1,400 pounds, 
depending on period of lactation_ : 
Color, red of any shade, mahogany, brown, or these with white, or white, 
each color clearly defined. Distinctive’ red and white markings pre- 

ferable; black or brindle markings strongly objectionable 


Total deductions possible 
Net score__- ae 


PRODUCTION 


1) 


Ayrshire milk contains a percentage of butterfat that is about 


the average for all the dairy breeds. The 8,543 yearly records com- 
pleted by 6,642 Ayrshire cows and heifers in the Advanced Registry, 


up to January 1, 1935, include one thousand seven hundred and 


seventy 305-day records, and average 10,429 pounds of milk per 
cow, containing 415 pounds of butterfat, or 3.98 percent of butterfat. 
Under Herd-Test rules 225 Ayrshire herds containing 13,600 cows 


completed yearly records up to January 1, 1935, with an average 


per cow of 8,100 pounds of milk and 327 pounds of butterfat 





en 
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The 10 highest butterfat and the 10 highest milk producers among 
the Ayrshires, up to January 1, 1935, are listed in table 5. 


TABLE 5 The 10 highest Ayrshire yearly b ulerfat and mill: production records in 
the United States 


Butter- 





Ww fat Cow Milk 
Pounds 

{ Willowmoor 22269 955.6 | Garclaugh May Mischief 27944 
V Bountiful Lassie 58096 923.2 | Vi's Bountiful Lassie 58096 
Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943 917.6 | Mistress Thistle of South Farm 49818 
Garclaugh May Mischief 27944 | 894.9 | Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943 
Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 3d 36910 | 888.3 | Lily of Willowmoor 22269 
\ n Bess Howie 43781 876.1 | Garclaugh Spottie 27950 
Harperland Spicy Lass 40652 866.2 | Nancy Whitehall 47810 
ean Armour 3d 32219 } 859.6 | Jean Armour 3d 32219 

y Whitehall 47810 | 858.8 | Bloomer’s Queen 39119 
Bloomer’s Queen 39119 | 856.4 | Willowmoor May Mischief 2d A 34173 

| 
BULLS 


The 10 Ayrshire sires having the largest number of daughters with 
official yearly records, up to January 1, 1935, are listed in table 6. 


TABLE 6 The 10 Ayrshire sires having the larqe f number of Advan ced-Reg slry 
da ighters 


} Daugh- } | Yaugh- 
sire , sire I 1¢n 
er on 
\ se \ 
Penshurst Man O’ War 25200 54 Metropolitan Nonie’s Crusader 25910 62 
Penshurst Rising Star 20922 91 Kate’s Champion of Penshurst 18782 fil 
Pe irst Sir Robert 20029 74 Keystone Mischief 26657 59 
Leto 14560 70 Imp. Beuchan Peter Pan 12971 58 
Metropolitan Maid’s Traveller 25943 65 Finlayston Ss82 (imported Sit 


BROWN SWISS 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The original home of the Brown Swiss breed is in Switzerland, where 
the breed has been developed during many centuries. It is probably 
one of the oldest in existence, and it is thought that no outside blood 
has been introduced since records began. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Brown Swiss into the United States was 
made in Massachusetts in 1869 and another in 1882. Several im- 
portations have been made since but only in small numbers. After 
1906 there were only a few importations because of regulations due 
to the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. Table 1 
shows that, in 1935, there were in the United States 250,000 animals 
carrying more or less Brown Swiss blood. According to table 2, 
there were, in 1930, 25,734 registered Brown Swiss animals in the 
United States. By January 1, 1935, it is estimated that the number 
of registered Brown Swiss had increased to 34,090.2. Brown Swiss 
are scattered in 37 States, the largest numbers being in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, New York, Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. 





4 See footnote 1, p. 7. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The large frame of the Brown Swiss cattle indicates that they have 
been developed for service as draft animals as well as for milk. They 
are substantial in appearance, well proportioned, with the body well 
covered with flesh (figs. 6, 7,8, and 9). The calves weigh from 65 to 
90 pounds at birth. The heifers are slow in maturing. When full- 
grown the cows weigh from 1,100 to 1,500 pounds, averaging about 
1,250 pounds; and the bulls range in weight from 1,500 to 2,200 
pounds, averaging ahout 1,750 pounds. 

The color of the Brown Swiss varies from dark to light brown, and 
at some seasons of the year approaches gray. There is usually a light 
stripe of gray along the back. White splashes near the udder are 
found on some animals, but white splashes on the ies of the body 
or on the back are objectionable. The hair between the horns is 
usually of a lighter shade than that on the body. The nose, switch, 
tongue, and horn tips are always black, and there is usually a light or 
mealy ring around the muzzle. 


H SCALE OF POINTS FOR BROWN SWISS COW OR HEIFER a me 
GA cscs ee. ii i Ba eas oak ta sf i0 
Size and form, medium and rather long -. is 2 
Face, dished, narrow between horns, and wide between eyes 2 
Ears, fringed i inside with os colored hair, medium size, and car- 
ried alert. : ; 1 
Muzzle, ls urge and square, W ith mouth surrounded by mealy-colored 
band; nose and tongue black- - - - - ene Beye 2 
Eyes, full and bright— ae naa: : 2 
Horns, short, not too heavy , regularly set with black tips 1 
Neck, of good length, throat cle “An, neatly joined to head and shoulders, 
moderately thin at the withers............-.----- : 5 
NII So eg ea ne 9 
Shoulders, not too he: wy “and smoothly ble nding into body | 
Chest, deep and full between and back of forelegs__- 4 
Brisket, WIRMINEN ons ee ere 1 
SSE eck en ene Meme eclnk 13 
Bac k, level to se tting ‘of tail and broad across the loin- 6 
Ribs, long and broad, wide apart, and well sprung- 3 
*B: irrel, long, deep, and well rounded : 4 
Hind quarters_.- : ae a 10 
Hips, wide; pin bones high and wid > apart; rump long and level 
from hip bones to tail setting oe BS aes 6 
Thighs, flat and wide apart, giving ample room for udder 2 
Tail, slender, well set on, with good switch__ ; 2 
Legs, of medium conenes and straightness, with good hoofs 2 
Hine -—. - - : 5 
Medium thickne ss, me llow and elastic. ___- 3 
Color, shades from dark to light brown; at some seasons of the year 
gre Ws + white splashes on underline of belly are objectionable but 
do not disqualify; dark smoky skin eee hair between 
horns usually of lighter shade than that on body - 2 
Udder - - =a 32 
Size, long, wide, “de ‘ep, but not pe ndulous or fleshy 6 
Attachme nt, firmly attached to the body 4 
Veins, udder veins well-developed and plainly visible _ - 2 
Balance, extending well up behind and far forward, quarters even 5 
Sole, nearly level and not indented between teats _ __ 2 
Teats, of good uniform length and size, regularly and squarely 
placed 6 
Texture, meilow, free from meatiness __. 7 
Mammary veins, large, long, tortuous, elastic, an nd ente ring good wells 6 
Disposition, quiet but alert _- Se eee ee ae 2 
General appearance... ... 2 nn cee sae ee 6 


Total__- 


OME neemegsins see 
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FIGURE 6.—Brown Swiss bull, Reuben 2927. Twenty-five of his daughters are in the Register 
of Production. 


FIGURE 7,—Brown Swiss bull, March Molly 3d’s Master 14350. Grand Champion, National Dairy 
Show, 1930. 
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FIGURE 8.—Brown Swiss cow, Swiss Valley Girl 10th 7887. Champion milk and butterfat producer 
of the breed in the United States. 


FIGURE 9.—Brown Swiss cow, Jane of Vernon 29496. Grand champion, Dairy Cattle Congress, 1934 
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PRODUCTION 





The Brown Swiss produce milk of average quality as compared 
with the other breeds of dairy cattle. The 732 cows and heifers that 
had completed yearly records and had been admitted to the Register 
of Production up to January 1, 1935, have an average y arly” pro- 
duction of 13,597 pounds of milk and 544.7 pounds of butterfat per 
cow, With an average butterfat test of 4 percent. The 10 highest 
butterfat and the 10 highest milk producers among the Brown 
Swiss, up to January 1, 1935, are listed in table 7. 


PI ee oe 





TaBLE 7.—The 10 highest Brown Swiss yea ‘ly butterfat and milk production 
records in the United States 


Butter 


Cow atter- Cow Milk 
fat 
Pounds Pounds 
Swiss Valley Girl 10th 7887_.- 1,106.3 | Swiss Valley Girl 10th 7887 27, 514 
Jane of Vernon 29496 1,075.6 | Believe 4245 ~ 25, 848 


1,062.3 | Alice Lee 2nd 


June’s College Girl 11427 
, 037.1 | Illini Nellie 26 


Greenwood Valley Lass 18823 
Swiss Girl F. C, 13853 3.8 | June’s College Girl 11427 

Believe 4245 1,002.6 | Clepe E. 14082 

Forest Girl of Lake View 11998 971.3 | Miss Mary W. of Vandalia 5th 21277 


| 24, #45 








Clepe E. 14082____- 969.3 | Jane of Vernon 29496 
Millicent of Walhalla 11178 961.6 | Forest Girl of Lake View 11998 | 
Cinderella Cream 1362 :. ‘ 57.6 | Swiss Girl F. C. 13853 
BULLS 
' The 10 Brown Swiss sires having the largest number of daughters 
; with official yearly records, up to January 1, 1935, are listed in table 8. 


Taste 8.—The 10 Brown Swiss sires having the largest number of daughters in 
Register of Production 


Sire Daugh- Sire |} Daugh- 
ters S ters 
Number |} Number 
Reuben 2927 25 || Nellie’s Stasis 6721 14 
Prince of Meadow Green 9427_- } 16 |} Hda’s College Boy 6663 13 
. Sunny Hill Bob 6170. | 15 || College Master 2986 12 
ee Vogel’s College Boy 5638_. | 15 || Swiss Valley Reuben 6074 12 
i Maiden’s Vronicka’s College Boy 11395. | 15 || Beauty C.’s Master 6318 il 


DUTCH BELTED 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 





The Dutch Belted breed originated in the Netherlands about two 
centuries ago. The breed gets its name from both the original home 
and from the distinctive color marking. It has probably been 
developed from the same cattle as the Holstein-Friesian. The early 
records show that the Dutch Belted were bred by the nobility of 
Holland, and while the unusual color marking was perhaps the chief 
basis of selection, the qualities of milk production and dairy refine- 
ment were not lost sight of. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Dutch Belted cattle into the United States 
was made probably in 1838. The first importation of importance, 
however, was made in 1840 by P. T. Barnum for show purposes. 
921 35 3 


i 
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These cattle later were placed on a farm, and this seems to be the 
beginning of the Dutch Belted cattle in the United States. A number 
were imported from that time on until 1885, and some in 1906 and 
1907. Since then no importations have been made on account of the 
prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. It is estimated 
that on January 1, 1935, there were 700 registered animals of this 
breed in the United States. 




































GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Dutch Belted cattle (figs. 10 and 11) have the general dairy con- 
formation, which includes fineness of bone and freedom from beefiness. 
The aim of the breeders of these cattle is to breed animals that have 
no white other than that of the standard belt around the body. This 
belt begins back of the shoulder and may extend to the front of the 
hips but must not be narrower than 6 inches at the narrowest point. . 
There must be no black spots in the belt on females. The width of E 
the belt on each animal tends to be uniform around the body. The 
remainder of the animal is coal black except that females may have 
not to exceed 3 inches of white on hind feet above the hoof, and males 
may have not to exceed 2'5 inches of white on one hind foot above the 
hoof. 

Calves at birth range in weight from 60 to 90 pounds. Well- 
developed mature cows weigh from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds, averaging 
about 1,200 pounds; and bulls from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, averaging 
about 1,700 pounds. 2 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR DUTCH BELTED COW Perfect 9 
Body color, black, with a clearly defined continuous white belt. The belt 
to be of medium width, es behind the shoulder and extending 
nearly to the hips_____-_- 8 


Head, comparative ‘ly long and somewhat dishing; - broad between the e yes. 


Poll, prominent; muzzle, fine; dark tongue______ peers ne teJs 6 
Eyes, black, full, and mild. Horns long compared w ith their diameter ___ 4 
Neck, fine and moderately thin and should harmonize in sy ented with 

the head and shoulders_________-- 6 
Shoulders, fine at top, becoming deep and broad as the ye ‘extend backward 

and downward, with a low chest_ a 4 
Barrel, large and dee 2p, with well- deve elope .d abdome 5 ribs well rounded 

and free from fat_ to Sse oe ot 10 
Hips, broad, and chine le vel, with full loin a 10 
Rump, high, long, and broad_____-- i 6 a 
Hind quarters, long and deep, rear line incurving; tail lon ig, slim, ts apering zi 

To tie Oe. Se oc ke ww sees whee aie achat ; f 
Legs, short, clean, standing well apart 3 
Udder, large, well developed front and rear; ‘teats of ¢ conve enient size and 

apart; mammary veins large, long, and crooke ‘d, entering large orifices- 20 
en. 8g oso. owe cas 2 
Hair, fine and soft; skin of moderate ‘thickness of a ric ‘ich, d: irk, or yellow 

color. ree ib | tt eee eee ei ie ae ss eee a 3 
Quiet disposition and free from excessive fat_____--- Nie ae 4 
General condition and apparent constitution___ ~~~ -- 6 










Perfection_ fase cages 


PRODUCTION 


By referring to table 3 it will be seen that, in the percentage of 
butterfat contained in her milk, the Dutch Belted cow ranks between 
the Holstein and the Ayrshire. The 99 Dutch Belted cows and heifers 
that finished yearly official records up to January 1, 1935, show an 
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FIGURE 10.—Dutch Belted cow, Loraine of Brunswick 3020. Leading butterfat and milk producer 
of the breed in the United States 








FIGURE 11.—Dutch Belted bull, Keith 934. Nine of his daughters are in the Advanced Register. 
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average production of 10,570 pounds of milk and 417 pounds of butter- 
fat, with an average test of 3.94 percent. 

The 10 highest producers of butterfat and the 10 highest producers 
of milk among Dutch Belted cows, up to January 1, 1935, are listed 
in table 9. 


TaBLeE 9.—The 10 highest Dutch Belted yearly butlerfat and milk production records 
in the United States 








Cie Butter- Sas Milk 
fat 
Pounds Pounds 
Loraine of Brunswick 3020 816. 5 | Loraine of Brunswick 3020 18, 211 
Marilyn 3232- 793. 2 | Gem of Columbia 2038 17, 268 
Gloria 3231 : 780. 1 | Marilyn 3232 16, 878 
Sally Ann 3838 736.9 | Gloria 3231 16, 546 
Green River Neritta 3d 3065 691.7 | Sally Ann 3838 16, 328 
Eunice Ann 3423 681.4 | Green River Neritta 3d 3035 16, O74 
Angelina 2641 668.1 | Green River Neritta 2d 2958 16,055 
Gem of Columbia 2038 | 633.9 | Angelina 2641 16, 023 
Green River Ner 2d 2958 582.2 | Eunice Ann 3423 14, 935 
Glenbeulah’s Beauty 2172 531.2 | Elsie Blossom 2829 14, 688 
BULLS 


The 10 Dutch Belted sires having the largest number of daughters 
with official records, up to January 1, 1935, are listed in table 10. 


TaBLe 10.—The 10 Dutch Belted sires having the largest number of Advanced- 
Registry daughters 





Sire Daugh- Sire Daugh- 
ters ters 
Number Number 
Keith 934__- 9 || Sutton’s Gay Lad 494 j 
Salvador 2d 1448 s Wonder of Lakeview 1483 
Samoset 1134 5 || Salvador 1319. 
Michigan Prince 1258 5 || Glenbeulah’s Duke 1092 
Defendant 1185 5 || Bruce W. 729 
GUERNSEY 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Guernsey breed originated in the Channel Islands, near the 
north coast of France. It is thought that this breed has been devel- 
oped from a cross between the large red and brindle cattle of Nor- 
mandy and the small red cattle of Brittany, in France. The exact 
date of origin is unknown, but it was probably in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century or before. 

All the cattle in the Channel Islands were at one time known as 
Alderneys. After laws had been enacted forbidding the importation 
of cattle from the Continent or between the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, two distinct breeds came to be recognized. The one on the 
islands of Alderney, Sark, and Guernsey became known as _ the 
Guernsey breed and the one on Jersey Island as the Jersey breed. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


_ The first cattle from the Channel Islands brought to the United 
States were called Alderneys. They were imported in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century and may have been either Guernsey or 
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The first animals recorded in the herdbook of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club were brought over in 1830. A few 
more were imported in the next two decades, but not until about 1870 
were extensive importations made. Since that time importations 
have been made nearly every year. 

Table 1 shows that, in 1935, there were in the United States about 
3,700,000 animals carrying more or less Guernsey blood. According 
to table 2, there 200,721 registered Guernseys in the United 
States in 1930. By January 1, 1935, it ws as estimated that the number 
of registered Guernseys had increased to 202,500. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In size the Guernseys (figs. 12, 13, 14, and 15) are about equal 

e Ayrshires and slightly smaller than the Brown Swiss. The calves 
weigh from 55 to 85 pounds at birth and reach maturity early. When 
mature, the cows weigh from 800 to 1,400 pounds, averaging about 
1,050; and the bulls from 1,200 to 2,200 pounds, averaging about 
1,600 pounds. 

The color of the Guernseys is fawn and white, with fawn predomi- 
nating. A light cherry red with white is also found. Sometimes 
white may be entirely lacking except on the legs. The switch is 
usually white and the tongue light in color. The horns are of moderate 
size and amber in color. The skin is yellow. 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR GUERNSEY COWS 


Style and symmetry, attractive individuality revealing vigor, femininity 

and breed character; a harmonious blending and correlation of parts; 

an active well-balanced walk_-- 5 
Head, moderately long, clean-cut, showing femininity and breed cl iaracter; 

a lean face; wide mouth an d broad muzzle with ope n nostrils; strong jaws; 

full bright eyes with gentle expression; forehead broad between the eyes 


and moderately dishing; bridge of nose straight _ 5 
Horns, yellow, small at base; of medium le ngth; inclining forw ard: not too 
spreading - oe I 
Neck, long and thin; clean throat, smoothly blending into shoulders 2 
W ithe rs, chine rising above shoulder blades, with open vertebrae 2 
houlders, shoulder blades set smoothly against chine and chest wall, form- 
ing neat junction with the body- 2 
Chest, wide, and deep at heart with least ‘possible depression back of the 
shoulders. 4 
Back, appearing straight from withers to hips__ 5 
Loin, strong, broad, and nearly level laterally; width carried forward to 
junction with the ribs 3 
Hips, wide apart, approximately level with the back; free from excess 
tissue__-_- 2 
Ri imp; long, continuing with level of the back; approximately level between 
hip bone and pin bones. Pin bones well apart 
Thurls, wide apart and high 2 
Barrel, deep and long, with well-sprung ribs. Individual ribs, long, flat, 
wide apart, and free from excess tissue_ 10 
Thighs, ineurv ing when viewed from side, thin and wide ap: art when viewed 
from rear; well cut up between thighs- 2 


Legs, flat flinty bone, tendons cle: arly “define d; front legs straight; hind legs 

nearly upright from hock to pastern, set wide apart and nes rly straight 

when viewed from behind. Pas stern, strong and springy 2 
Hide, loose and pliable, and not thick, with oily feeling; hair, fine and silky 3 
Tail, ‘long, tapering with neat, enige level attachme nt, neatly set between 

pin bones; fine bones and hair; nicely balanced switch : 2 
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FIGURE 12.—Guernsey bull, Yeoman’s King of the May 17 One hundred and eleven of his daught: 
are in the Advanced Register. 


FIGURE 13.—Guernsey bull, Langwater Waldorf 128541. Grand Champion, National Dairy Show, 1931 
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Guernsey cow, Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 114354. Champion butterfat producer 
ofthe breed in the United States 


FIGURE 15.—Guernsey cow, Murne Cowan 19597. Champion milk producer of the breed in the 
United States. 
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Perfect 

Udder, uniformly fine in texture; free from meatiness; covered with pli- 
able veivety skin aa enim a 3 
Veins prominent- -_---- a So a ea a a a Nl arta I 
Attachment to body: Strong, long, and wide_ erkatn ts 4 
Extending well forward; extending well up behi: 1d_ ce j 
Sole: Level between teats “ ‘ Cae hs ors aes 2 

Teats: Of even, convenient size; cylindrical in shape; well apart and 
squarely placed, plumb- - --. 3 


Mammary veins, long, tortuous, prominent, and brancl ling, with ‘large 
jumerous wells 3 
Secre tions indic ating col lor of produc t, indicated by the pigme nt secretion of 
skin, which should be a deep yellow inclining toward orange in color; 
‘ specially discernible in the ear, at the end of bone of tail, around the 
eyes and nose, on the udder and teats, and at the base of horns; hoofs 


and horns amber colored ‘ . Pec Sie as () 

Color markings, a shade of fawn w ith white markings___ ee 2 

Size, mature cows, about 1,100 pounds in milking condition ____- Le 2 

Total eit a ake , : 100 
PRODUCTION 


Guernsey milk has a high percentage of butterfat and a yellow color. 

The 41,763 Guernsey records completed by 34,033 cows in the 
Advanced Register up to January 1, 1935, average 10,063 pounds of 
milk containing 499.9 pounds of butterfat, or 4.97 percent of butterfat. 

Under Herd-Improvement rules 158 Guernsey herds containing 
1,117 cows completed 1,225 vearly records up to January 1, 1935, with 
an average production of 8,273.5 pounds of milk and 412 pounds of 
butterfat. 

The 10 highest butterfat and the 10 highest milk producers among 
the Guernseys, up to January 1, 1935, are shown in table 11. 


TABLE 11.—The 10 highest Guernsey yearly butterfat and milk production reco 
in the United State 











MI 
Pounds Poun 
Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 114554 ,112.5 | Murne Cowan 19597 24, 008 
Countess Prue 43785 , 103.3 | Grassland Zenoria 185315 22, S48 
Murne Cowan 19597--- 1,008.2 | Topsy of Thousand Springs 137339 22 000 
May Rilma 22761 ‘ 1,073.4 | Pet of LaGrange 2d 48429 | 21, 968 
Baudy’s Daisy of Buena Vista 212457 1,063.4 | Trixie Alice of Cowham Farm 255436 | 21, 932 
Imp. Charmeuse of Ponchez 253818 1,057.8 | Imp. Surprise of Brookmead 281287 | 21, 341 
Marigold of E 7240 1,028.3 | Peterkin’s Be auty of Fairview 8S. 113341_} 21, 111 
Wolfpen Lila 1,028.3 | Katherine’s vie 100396 21 
Gertrude Claire 99550 1,020.0 | Baudy’s Dai of Buena Vista 212457 21, 0% 
Nella Jay 4th 38233 1,019.3 | Gayhead’s Honeysuckle 182706 ”), 754 
BULLS 


The 10 Guernsey sires having the largest number of daughters with 
official yearly records, up to January 1, 1935, are listed in “table 12. 





TABLE iz: The 10 Guernse { sires having the large st number of Advanced-Regi ter 
daughters 
: Daugh- Sims Daugh- 
ro j ters P ter 
Number Number 
Governor of the Chene (R. G. A. 8. 1297 | Langwater Foremost 39191, A. R i 
P.8 ; 114 Imp. Clara bd arnt 41 2 6) 
Yeoman’s King of the May 17053 , }i1 |} Sregor Ultra King 85368 = 
Langwater Demonstrator 16451 77 || Langwater Holliston 28055 ---..----- 
Florham Laddie 20431 71 || Imp. Sailor Lad V. of the Fontaines - 


1 


Imp. Masher’s Seque] 11462 | 79 123257 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 

The cattle from which our present Holstein-Friesian breed has 
descended were developed in the northern part of the Netherlands, 
especially in the Province of Friesland, and in the neighboring 
Provinces of northern Germany. The time of their origin as a 
recognized distinct breed is unknown, but it is probable that they 
have been selected for their dairy qualities for about 2,000 years. 

,efore 1885 there were two associations furthering the interests of 
this breed in the United States. One maintained a Holstein herd- 
book, and the other a Dutch-Friesian herdbook. In 1885 the two 
associations were combined into the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, and from that time on only one herd register has been 
maintained. This is known as the Holstein-Friesian herdbook. 
While the official name of the breed is Holstein-Friesian the single 
word ‘‘ Holstein” is more common in ordinary use. 

IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 

The first importations of Holsteins into the United States were 
made in 1795, and afterwards a few were brought in from time to 
time up to 1879, following which heavy importations were made each 
year until 1887. Thereafter only a few were imported up to 1905, 
and since then, because of the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Europe, very few have been imported. 

Table 1 shows that in 1935 there were in the United States 
9,549,000 animals carrying more or less Holstein blood. According | 
to table 2, there were, in 1930, 649,739 registered Holsteins in the 
United States. It is estimated that on January 1, 1935, the number | 
of registered Holsteins was 553,871.‘ Holstein cattle are found 
throughout all the 48 States, though by far the largest number are 
in New York, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, 
in the order named. These 6 States contain more than 60 percent 
of the registered Holstein cattle in the United States. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The Holsteins (figs. 16, 17, 18, and 19) are the largest of the dairy 
breeds. They have large frames, not heavily covered with flesh. 
The calves weigh from 70 to 105 pounds at birth. The mature bulls 
weigh from 1,600 to 2,200, and average about 1,900 pounds; and the 
mature cows weigh from 1,100 to 1,750, and average about 1,250 
pounds. The color is black and white, with the colors sharply 
defined rather than blended. They may be nearly all white or black, 
but no sotid-color animal can be registered. 

SCALE OF POINTS FOR HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN COW Pe 


Forehead, broad between the eves; dishing 2 





lace, of medium length; clean-cut; feminine; the bridge of the nosestraight I 
Muzzle, broad, with strong lips; nostrils, large and open; jaws, strong 3 
Ears, of medium size; of fine texture; well carried : I 
Eves, large; full; mild; bright , 2 
Horns, small; tapering finely toward the tips; set moderately narrow at 
base; inclining forward; well curved inward_ I 
Neck, long; fine and clean at junction with the head; evenly and smoothly 
joined to shoulder é 
Shoulders, slightly lower than the hips; smooth and rounding over tops; 
moderately broad and full at sides 3 ' 





Crops, full; level with the shoulders. — : bs o 












ee footnote 1, p. 7. 
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FiGuRE 16.—Holstein bull, King of the Ormsbys 178078. One hundred and eight of his daughters 
ire in the Advanced Register 


FIGURE 17.—Holstein bull, Sir Forbes Ormsby Hengerveld 412147. Grand champion, National 
Dairy show, 1930. 
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:E 18.—Holstein cow, Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846. This cow has the highest yearly milk 
record of all the breeds in the United States. 


FIGURE 19.—Holstein cow, Daisy Aaggie Ormsby 3d 571569. This cow held the highest yearly 
butterfat record of all the breeds in the United States up to January 1, 1935. (See footnote 1, 
ble 13). 
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SCALE OF POINTS FOR HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN COW—Continued Perfect ' 
Chine, straight; strong; broadly developed, with open vertebrae_______- 4 
Loins and hips, broad; level or nearly level between the hip bones; level and K 
strong laterally ; spreading from chine broadly and nearly level; "hip bones 
fairly prominent Bie Mesto etree Ge ane Ok ee ee Bee a eee oe 6 


Rump, long; broad, with roomy pelvis; nearly level late rally; full above the 
thurls; carried out straight to tail he "! 7a 


iar ab glow vat oe abla ba ata ae b 

Pin bones, wide between; nearly level with oe : eae 2 
Thurls, high; broad through Loe ee erated od ~ 2 
Tail head and tail, strong at base w ithout coarsene ss; the — well ore 

tail long, tapering finely to a full switch_ 9 
Chest, deep; wide; well filled and smooth in the brisket t; 1 road between the 

fore arms; full in the foreflanks_ ci cre eee 6 ) 
Barrel, long; deep; well rounded; strongly ‘and trimly held up- ary ee 9 : 
F lanks, deep; full_ es 2 | 
Thighs, wide; dee »p; straight behind; - wide and moderate ly full at the out- f 

sides; tw ist well cut out and filled with deve lopment of udder; escutcheon 

well defined _ 2 


Mammary veins, ;, large, ‘tortuous, ‘ente ring Jarge orifices or r double ¢ extension; 
with additional developme nts, such as branches and connections entering 
numerous orifices hese! eg a, Se ee ne 8 
Udder, capacious; flexible; quarter: rs even and of uniform te -xture, filling the 
spac e in the rear below the twist, extending well forward; bre ad and well 
attached - pt aca a 14 
Teats, well- formed; . ph ump; of convenient size; , + prope tly pl aced___- 
Legs, medium le ngth clean; nearly straight; wide apart; firmly and square sly 











set under the body; arms wide, strong, and tapering- nee 4 ( 
Hair and hide, hair healthy in appearance; fine and soft; hide of medium ( 

thickness; mellow.and loose. _._._....-..-_------- Srey eee a 8 

Total_ ‘ =: Pes SOLE fees ae On } 
PRODUCTION 

The Holsteins produce a larger quantity of milk, with a lower 
butterfat content, than any other dairy breed. The milk is not so 
highly colored as that from the Guernseys and Jerseys. 

The 49,310 Advanced-Register records of Holstein cows and heifers 
that were completed up to January 1, 1935, include 13,381 10-month 
records, and show an average yearly production of 16,037 pounds of 
milk and 545.9 pounds of butterfat, the average test being 3.4 percent. 

In the Herd-Improvement Register, up to October 1, 1934, 1,291 
Holstein herds containing 41,240 cows had completed yearly records. 
with an average of 11,032 pounds of milk and 374.4 pounds of 
butterfat. 

The 10 highest butterfat and the 10 highest milk producers among 
the Holsteins, up to January 1, 1935, are listed in table 13. ’ 
TaBLE 13.—The 10 highest yearly butterfat and milk production records of Holstein 

cows registered in the United States} 
Cow Butterfat Cow Mill 
| — 
| Pounds 
De Kol Plus Segis Dixie 295135 | 1,349.3 | Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846... _-.-- 3 
Daisy Aaggie Ormsby 3d 571569 | 1,286.2 | Carnation Prospect Veeman 799610 | 36, 859 
Carnation Prospect Ormsby Gluck | 1,225.4 | Helm Veeman Woodcrest 486877 | 36, 218 

1042591. Lady Pride Pontiac Lieuwkje 849602 | 35, 627 
Femco Johanna Bess Fayne 1073533 - 1, 220.4 | Kolrain Marion Finderne 317396_ ‘ 35, 340 
May Walker Ollie Homestead 300043 | 1,218.6 | Kolrain Finderne Bess 291570- Sena 35, 085 
Hollywood Lilith Palmyra Abbekerk 1, 206.8 | Kathleen Triumph 1032712-. 34, 972 

400491. ° Nooksack Lunde Oregon De Kol 301119- 34, 511 
Duchess Skylark Ormsby 124514 1, 205.1 | May De Kol Francy 1284026__.__...-- 34, 448 
Carnation Walker Hazlewood 834565 - . 1,198.9 | Queen Carlotta De Ko} 311674_.....---- 34, 430 
Bess Johanna Ormsby 263431. 1, 198. 1 ' 
Carnation Ormsby Segis Beauty 1203395 1, 191.7 | f 
me te lie a Boye Di ees ee 5 


mpleted during 1935: ; 

) Ormsby Nellie 1326284: Butterfat, 1328.8 pounds; milk, 35,886.8 pounds. 

nity Nig of Elmwood Farms 1560447: Butterfat, 1,327.9 pounds; milk, 34,615.7 pounds. 
idian cow. 
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The 10 Holstein sires having the largest number of daughters up to 


January 





1, 1935, 
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segis Walker 148830 


: r inka Prilly Segis 80914 
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arl {-record d 


e 
her 
108 Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka 50999 
98 || Judge Segis 80912 
87 Sir Johanna Fayne 42147 
SO Colantha Sir Walker Korndyke 95460 
75 King Ormsby Ideal 28052¢ 
JERSEY 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


breed originated in the Island 


law was passed prohibiting the importation of 


Jersey, 
croup of Channel Islands, between England and France. 


one 


In 


cattle into 


of the 
1789 a 
Jersey 
the 


Island except for immediate slaughter. Shortly afterwards 
cattle on that island became known by the name of Jersey instead 
ff Alderney. No outside blood has been introduced since that time. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Jerseys into the United States was made 


in 


L850. 


A few 


many Jerseys have been imported every year. 
The Jerse ys are more evenly dis tributed in the United States than 


any oth 


1er 


breed. 


Table 1 


shows that, 


in 


1935, 


more were brought over about 20 years later, 
from 1870 to 1890 there were numerous importations. 


Since 


and 
1890 


there were in the 


United States 10,047,000 animals carrying more or less Jersey blood. 


Accordi 


The 


birth. 


ng to 


Jersey 
discussed in this bulletin. 

The heifers develop 
the first calf at 24 months of age. 


table 2, 
in the United States. 
number of registered 


(figs. 


GENERAL 


ZU, 21, 22 


mis, 2 


CHARACTERISTICS 


and 23) is the smallest of 
The calves weigh from 40 to 75 pounds at 
rapidly and mature sufficiently to drop 
The mature cows weigh from 700 


in 1930 there were 354,939 registered 
It is estimated that on January 1, 
Jerseys was 279,895.° 


the 


Jerseys 
1935, 


the 


breeds 


to 1,200 pounds, averaging about 900 pounds, and the bulls weigh 
from 1,200 to 1,800, averaging about 1,500 pounds. 

The color of Jerseys is usually some shade of fawn or cream color, 
though different shades of mouse color, gray, and brown are common 
and some individuals approach black. 


uny of these shades, or spotted with white. 
are usually black or lead colored, 
uncommon, and around the muzzle is a white or mealy ring. 


They 


may 


be solid color of 
The muzzles and tongues 
but light-colored tongues are not 
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SCALE OF POINTS FOR JERSEY COW 


DAIRY TEMPERAMENT AND CONSTITUTION 


Perfe 
&core 
Head 5 nee See . = Ses : : 7 
Medium size, lean; face dished; broad between eves; horns me- 
dium size, incurving 3 
Eves full and placid; ears medium size, fine, carried alert; muzzle 
broad, with wide-open nostrils and muscular lips; jaw strong 4 


Neck thin, rather long, with clean throat, neatly joined to head and 
shoulders_.« j 
Body 37 
Shoulders light, good distance through from point to point, but 
thin at withers; chest deep and full between and just back of 
forelegs o 
Ribs amply sprung and wide apart, giving wedge shape, with 
deep, large abdomen, firmly held up, with strong, muscular 
development 10 
Back straight and strong, with prominent spinal processes; loins 
broad and strong 


‘ ” 
Rump long to tail setting, and Jevel from hip bones to rump bones 6 
Hip bones high and wide apart : 3 
rhighs flat and wide apart, giving ample room for udder 3 
Legs proportionate to size and of fine quality, well apart, with 
good feet, and not weaving or crossing in walking 2 
Hide loose and mellow 2 
Tail thin, long, with good switch, not coarse at setting on I 
MAMMARY DEVELOPMENT 
Udder 26 
Large size, flexible, and not fleshy 6 
Broad, level or spherical, not deeply cut between teats 1 
Fore udder full and well rounded, running well forward of front 
teats : 10 
Rear udder well rounded, and well out and up behind , 6 
Teats of good and uniform length and size, regularly and squarely 
placed 8 
Milk veins large; long; tortuous and elastic; entering large and numer- 
ous orifices_ 4 
SIZE AND GENERAL APPEARANCE 
Size, mature cows, 800 to 1,000 pounds } 
General appearance, a symmetrical balancing of all the parts, and a pro- 
portion of parts to one another, depending on size of animal; with the 
general appearance of a high-class animal, with capacity for feed and 
productiveness at pail 10 
Total score 100 


PRODUCTION 


Jersey milk is vellow and is high in percentage of butterfat. To 
January 1, 1935, 51,227 Register-of-Merit vearly records had been com- 
pleted by 40,108 Jersey cows. The average of these records made 
by cows of all ages in both the 305- and 365-day divisions was 456.9 
pounds of butterfat and 8,529 pounds of milk a vear, with an average 
test of 5.36 percent. Of this group, 34,256 were 365-day records 
that averaged 473.1 pounds of butterfat and 8,817 pounds of milk. 
The 305-day records averaged 424.27 pounds of butterfat and 7,948 
pounds of milk. 
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» Majesty 198188. One hundred and twenty-six of his daughters are in 
the Register of Merit 


y bull, February Fern’s Noble 308129. Grand champion, National Dairy Show, 1930. 
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FIGURE 22.—Jersey cow, Abagail of Hillside 457241. Highest milk producer of the breed in the United 
States. 


FiIGuRE 23.—Jersey cow, Stockwell’s April Pogis of H. P. 694544. Highest butterfat producer of the breed 
in the United States. 
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i 
j In the Herd Improvement Registry, 423 Jersey herds had completed 
: yearly records up to January 1, 1935. These herds included 10,124 
cows, With an average yearly production of 346 pounds of butterfat 
and 6,561 pounds of milk. 
The 10 highest butterfat and the 10 highest milk producers among 
the Jerseys, up to January 1, 1935, are listed in table 15. 
TABLE 15 The 10} ighest Jersey yearly butte rfat and milk product ron records in the 
United States 
; Cow Butterfat Cow Milk 
Pounds Pour 
t Stockwell’s April Pogis of H. P. 694544 1,218.5 | Abagail of Hillside 457241 
i A bagail of Hillside 457241 ___- 1,197.5 | Madeline of Hillside 389336 
f Darling’s Jolly Lassie 435948 1,141.3 | Fauvie’s Star 313018_- 
' Groft’s Constance 367292 1,130.1 | Golden Chief’s Lady May 601637 
Prince’s Emma of H. 8. F. 359390 1,110.0 | Fauvie Ruth 385463 
Mayflower’s Pogis Surprise 705971 1,105.1 | Passport 219742 
California’s Rinda’s Insie 565559 1,073.4 | Red Lady 396118 
Imp. Cancalaise 696129 1,072.4 | Sybil’s Miss May 477787 
Randleigh Farm Idelia 909924 1,050.3 | Lad’s Likeness 338246 
Lad’s Iota 350672 1,048.1 | Eminent’s Jimp’s Ow] 297471 
BULLS 
The 10 Jersey sires having the largest number of daughters with 
official yearly records, up to January 1, 1935, are listed in table 16. 
TAB 16 The 10 Jerse sire ith large f number of daugl fers a7 Regi te of 
? Merit 
Sire — Sire Deash- | 
\ er \ rvher 
Dairylike Majesty 198188 126 || Spermfield Owl's Progress 1633 84 
Pogis seth of Fleas Farm 945 121 Royal Majesty of St. Cloud 8954 83 
Sophie 19th’s Tormentor 11330 2 101 Sybil Successor 258883 $2 





sybil’s Gamboge 174663 SS Hood Farn 
T 


Imported Oxford You'll Do 1LLIs¢ s4 Hood Farm 


ovis Oth 55552 79 


Torono 60326 73 





BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


The various breed associations and clubs maintain offices and forces 
whose duty it is (1) to keep the herdbooks for their respective breeds; 
} (2) to keep a record of the animals that have qualified for the addi- 
tional registration because of meritorious performance; and (3) to 
further the interest of the breed in other ways. The official names of 
these organizations, the names of their respective secretaries, and 
their addresses are as follows: 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, Karl Musser, secretary, Peterboro, N. H. 
American Jersey Cattle Club, L. W. Morley, secretary, 324 West Twenty- 
third Street, New York, N. Y. 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association of the United States of America, C. T. Conklin, 
secretary, Brandon, Vt. 
Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association of America, Ira Inman, secretary, 
seloit, Wis. 
Datel Belted Cattle Association of America, P. I. Horning, secretary, Wells, 
Minn. 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America, Houghton Seaverns, secretary, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
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 EVERAL BREEDS of cattle in the United States 
are recognized as dairy breeds. Although much 
alike in what is known as general dairy conformation, 
these breeds differ to some extent in certain charac- 
teristics. What these characteristics are, the factors 
to consider in selecting a breed, and the history of the 
origin and development of the breeds are questions 
of interest to both the beginner and the established 
breeder of dairy cattle. These are the topics discussed 
in this bulletin. 

This bulletin supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 893, 
sreeds of Dairy Cattle. 
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DAIRY CATTLE BREEDS 


By AMER B. Nystrom, senior dairy hushbandiman, Administrative Dirision, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry 
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DAIRY CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


According to estimates made by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, about 36,000,000 cattle of all ages were being kept for 
dairy purposes in the United States in 1938. About two-thirds of 
these, or approximately 24,000,000, were cattle of six dairy breeds, 
namely: Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Dutch Belted, Guernsey, Holstein- 
Friesian, and Jersey. Of the other one-third, about 8,000,000, or 
v2 percent, were cattle of dual-purpose and beef breeds used for 
milk production, and about 4.000.000, or 11 percent, were cattle of 
no particular breed. 

Of the 24,000,000 cattle of the dairy breeds, about 4.5 percent, or 
1.088.000. are registered. Much of the improvement in our dairy 
cattle will continue to come from increasing the number of good 
registered animals and through the use of good registered bulls in 
grade dairy herds. The development of good grade dairy herds 
from herds of no particular breed can be accomplished in a few 
generations by the use of eood registered bulls. For these reasons, 
registered dairy cattle have played in the past and will play in the 
future a very important role in the dairy industry of the Nation. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF BREEDS 


Table 1 shows the estimated total number of grades and regis- 
tered dairy cattle of each dairy breed in the United States and dif- 
ferent parts of the country on January 1, 1932. The relative per- 
centages of each breed in the different sections are based on in- 
formation obtained from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
from an inquiry sent to over 21.000 crop correspondents in Feb- 
ruary 1932. Grades were listed with the breeds to which they seemed 
to belong. The number of cattle of each breed on January 1, 1932, 
was determined from the total cattle kept for dairy purposes in each 
section and the relative numbers that were of these breeds in the 
herds of crop correspondents. There were about 23,700,000 dairy 
cattle in the United States (including possibly 650,000 dairy bulls 
in use) at that time. 
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TABLE 1.- 








ing registered and grades, by sections, in the United States, Jan. 1, 
Relative distribut f 
{ i wo 
Breed dair +} Nort Nor 2 
hraad nited ‘Yontral 
ret I Cen Centr . 
State States State . : 
west t 
Vumbe Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Pe 
317, 000 | 1.4 | 4.0) 0.6 | 1.4 | 0 t | . 3 
Wiss 248, (0) 1.0 s 2.0 | 1.3 | ae t 
3. 709, 00 15.7 91. ¢ 20.6 | 5} 19.6 | 2.4 
9, 465, 000 39, 9 56. 5 4.7 7 2.7 i 2 
9. 961. 000 12.4) 17.1 1). | my 1 | 67.0 | 87.7 
Total 23, 700, OOO 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 WO 


Approximate number and distribution of cattle of dairy breeds, inc 
1932 


d 


The numbers and percentages for distribution of each breed in 
1938 are believed to be not far from those shown in table 1 for 1932. 
There have been some minor changes, but little information is avail 


able as to the direction of these changes. 
Dutch Belted cattle, though comparatively few 
widely distributed in the United States. 


in 


number, «are 


Of the large numbers of cattle of dual-purpose breeds kept for 


milk. cattle of the Shorthorn breed are the most numerous, and 


are 


widely distributed in all States. Those breeds most commonly used 


for milk are indicated in table 4. 


Table 2 shows the number of registered cattle of the dairy breeds 
on January 1, 1930, as enumerated by the census, by sections and by 


States. 


TasBLe 2.—Purebred (registered) eattle of the dairy breeds on 


States and sections, as shown by the censu 














Ss 
Division and State Total Ayrshire Brown | Guert sey Holstein 
Swiss Friesia 
United States 280,161 | 48, 236 25,734 | 200,72 649, 739 
Geographic divisions: 
New England_--- 87, S89 12, 256 467 19, 397 32, 567 
Middle Atlantic 281, 054 20, 584 2, 177 16, 916 180, OY 
East North Central 101, 332 5, 295 13, 947 66, 36 233, 768 
West North Central 211, 884 5, 106 7, 984 30, O46 123, 610 
South Atlantic 7 1, S36 206 20, 577 21, 200 
East South Central 7 l6t 22 1, 44 4, 441 
West South Central 663, 877 316 102 1 755 217 
Mountain fi, 489 1, OO7 229 4, 030 21,878 
Pacific 64, 465 !, 970 600 10, 191 25, 004 
New England | j 
Maine - -- 16, 021 1,096 | 8g | 
New Hampshire 11, 179 | 2,115 55 | 
Vermont 25, 716 4,065 | 145 | 
Massachusetts 19, 552 | 2, 753 | 105 
Rhode Island 3, 182 | 429 | 13 | 
Connecticut 12, 239 | 1,798 | 60 
Middle Atlantic | 
New York 155 14, 881 | 1, 230 
New Jersey 17,075 316 | 164 | 
Pennsylvania 108, 353 | 5, 387 | 783 | 
East North Central | 
Ohio i 940 
Indiana ‘ } 553 
[ilinois_ 59, 615 4,474 
Michigan 71, 750 777 1, 547 
Wisconsin---..-.- i 152, 114 1,917 | 6, 433 
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Table 3 gives the average production of milk 
cows having official yearly 


TABLE 3 


Record 
of cows 
ind 
heifers 





Number } 

9, 022 | 
Vv S gy ; 
Guernsey 49, 212 
Holstein-Friesian 2 56, 007 
Jersey 16, 789 


! Includes 1 1,952 305-d 
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Purebred (registered) cattle of the dairy breeds on farms in 1930, 
shown 


as 

rotal A yrshire 
&. 650 Obt 
3, 702 | 33 
548 60 
54 Is 
14 | $12 
133 | $20 
T7, > 99 
o SO St 
), 294 661 

234 
{ 0 &2 
6. S63 243 
TRS 352 

MY 
8, 452 2 
) 4 a) 
IOS ba 
s SOHO | } 

4 

| 

| 
j | 1 
6 | 233 
9 7 
111 
7 4 
ut | 
R 103 
7 6 
4S 5 
033 R4 
159 691 
- 3258 
2 951 


tered, but with breed not specified 


Quantity 


Pounds Pounds 


10, 446 116 
13, 643 48 
10, 095 502 
6, 005 546 
8, 556 £59 


? Includes 15,354 10-month records. 


Up to Oct. 1, 1937. 








records 


irerage yearly production of milk and butterfat of the cows of different 


hreeds that had official yearly records 
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Table 4 shows the breeds of milk cows in different sections of the 
United States and in herds of various sizes. The relative numbers i: 
each of the different-sized herds are caiculated according to the dis 
tribution shown for 1932, when an inventory was taken on February 
1 of the herds of 21,554 crop correspondents scattered throug! vit 
the United States, to show the approximate distribution of cows kept 
for dairy purposes by breeds, at that time. The relative number of 
cows kept for dairy purposes, both grade and registered, combined, 
is expressed as a percentage for each of the breeds, in each group of 
States and in each of the different sized herds. 


TABLE 4. Breeds of COUS Tee pt for dairy Purposes in different parts of the Tl ted 
States and in herds of various sizes, Jan, 1 19.32 








Her 
I and eof ! | AV 5 for 
airy sh 7 Ab ' 
pury | Hol | sersey | Gu _ 
ose veln | | , Bre R An 
| | 5 I in 
| ca 
Region Number Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Per 
North Atlantic 3, 213, OU 51. 1 15. 5 19 4.3 2 6 0.4 
East North Central 5, 880, 000 36.0) 23. 2 15.9 2.0 12.7 1.9 
West North Central 7, 028, 000 23. 9 13. 4 6.0 1.2 2 7.8 
South Atlantic 1, $25, 000 | &.9 47.1 13.8 6 { 
South Central 4,741,000 | 6.3 60. ( 17 F 9g 3 {9 . 
Western 2, 209, O00 9.5 24.2 12.7 | 1 16. 2 } 8.9 
United States 24, 896, OOO 26.8 | 28 2 10.5 | 16 7 9 12 
Number of milk cows per | | 
farm | j 
] 454, 000 | 8.4 | 60.0 | 7.0 | | 17 
2or3 3. 399, 000 | 11.5 45.8 | 7.7 | | i2 28 
4or 5 3, 346, 000 | 16.4 34.0 | 9.1 | ee 19 4, () 
6 to 10 6, 969, OOO | 24.4 29.8 | 9.8 | 15] 23 | 14 
11 to 20 | 6, 413, 000 37.3 16.8 12.4 | 2 | 19.3 { 
21 to 30 1, $73, 000 | 1.8 1). 3 29 ,® 
31 to 50 i RH4, OM 46.8 | 25 2 ¢ { ) 
Over 50 | ATS, 000 39.8 26.8 7.2 2 fi. ¢ 
t 1s M) 4.8 98. 2 | » 
! Prepared by John B. Shepard, Bureau of Agricultural Econon 
2? Estimated number of cows and heifers 2 years old and over kept for n Jar 


The breed data in table 4 above are believed to be approximately 
representative of conditions in 1938. Little information is available 
as to the relative increases or decreases within or among the breeds, 
but the total numbers of cows kept for dairy purposes in 1958 in 
different regions, as shown in table 5, do not differ greatly from those 
in 1932. The total number in the West North Central States, how- 
ever, had decreased to about 6,593,000, which was about 435,000. less 
than in 1932; and the number in the South had increased to 6,923,000, 
which was about 357,000 more than in 1932. The total number in the 
United States was about the same for each of these years. 


WHAT IS A DAIRY BREED? 
The term “dairy breed” has been accepted by stockmen and inves- 


tigators as referring to the breeds of cattle that are especially well 
fitted for the production of milk and butterfat. Such breeds repre- 
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sent the efforts made by breeders of many generations toward im 
proving the milking capacity of certain classes of cows. Because of 
this fact the inherent tendency of registered dairy cows to produce 
milk is greater than that of a native or unimproved cow. This in- 
herent capacity is transmitted to the offspring. As a result, the mat- 
ing of a registered dairy animal with a native or scrub produces a 
erade animal which is superior to the scrub in production and in 
other dairy characteristics. 


TABLE 5 Vuimber of cows kept for dairy purposes, Jan, 1, 1932-38 


her i} lar 
Nos tlant OOK ( MM 256, OOO 3 173. OOF 3 175, 000 3 2 000 » OO 
‘ ) 260, O00 s, 2 fl 173, 000 3. 175, OF 219, Of 3, 249, OOO 
| t * th Central SSO, O00 | 6,045, 000 | 6, 247,000 | 6,151,000 | 6, 027, 000 | 5, 994, 999 | 5. 968, 000 
\\ North Central Js WM) 7 1, 000 7. 763, 000 214, 000 | 6. 982, 000 | ¢ & OOO | 6. 593. 000 
1.82 WM) 1. 921. 000 SZ 0O00 | 2. OOR, OOO Wi) 1. O45, 000 1. 918, 000 
1. 000 OST. OOO f 1? O00 264, (UM OS 4M) + OS Mi 

204, OOO 2, 278, OOO 2, 341, 000 2, 259, OOO 2 1), OOO 2, 183, OOO 2, 159, GOO 

18 O00 |2 136, OOO (26, 931, 000 | 26, 069, OK $24, 000 25, 04 (0) 24, GO? 

r A 


\ registered dairy animal is one that has met the requirements for 
registration laid down by the association for that breed in the United 
States. A grade is the offspring resulting from mating a registered 
mnimal with a scrub, or from mating animals not registered but having 
hear ancestors that are registered. The offspring of a registered 
animal and a grade is also a grade, and through progressive use of 
registered. bulls such animals become high grade. The names of the 
breeds (Ay rshire. Brown Swiss, etc.) may refer to either registered or 
grade animals; but to prevent misunderstanding it is desirable to 
precede the breed name with the word “registered” or “grade.” 

In addition to the breeds of dairy cattle mentioned, cows of other 
breeds, including both the beef and dual-purpose, are kept for dairy 
purposes. These are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 612, Breeds of 
Beef Cattle. 


REGISTRATION 


lo be eligible for registration a dairy animal must be from a sire 
and dam which are recorded by name and number in a register of 
the breed, commonly called the herdbook. The animal must also 
meet certain color qualifications and other requirements for regis- 
tration which are laid down by the various breed organizations. 
Copies of these rules may be obtained by writing to the associations 
concerned, as listed on page 34. 

In addition to the herd register there is for each breed another 
register in which are entered the names of registered cows that have 
completed records meeting specified requirements of milk and butter- 
fat production under definite regulations. Bulls that have a certain 
lumber of tested daughters are also recorded in this register. This 
record of tested cows, and of bulls with tested daughters, is called by 
various names—Advanced Registry for the Ayrshires and Dutch 
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Jelted, Register of Production for the Brown Swiss, Advanced 
Register for the Guernseys and Holsteins, and Register of Merit for 
the Jerseys. 

The Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Guernsey, Holstein, and Jersey organi- 
zations have each adopted a supplementary register called the Herd 
Test, or Herd-Improvement Registry. This differs from the Ad- 
vanced Register and Register of Merit in that breeders must test and 
report the production of every cow in the herd, rather than only a few 
selected animals. 

If the owner of registered dairy cows is a member of a dairy herd- 
improvement association, his whole herd will be on test in that 
organization. Tests made of registered cows in such assoc lations 
may be used for the Herd-Improvement Test by national dairy bre 
associations, if the owners of the herds have ap yplied for wiadosien 
of their herds to the Herd-Improvement Test registers of the breed 
associations, and the records have been approved by the State agricul- 
tural colleges or experiment stations. 

Requirements for admission to the breed registers of production 
(advanced register and herd-test register) and the rules under which 
the records must be made vary somewhat for the different breeds, 
Detailed information on this point may be obtained from the breed 
associations concerned. 


WHICH BREED TO SELECT 


Sometimes too much emphasis is given to the question of which 
breed to choose and too little to the matter of getting eood individ- 
uals—that is, those that are well bred and high producers. There 
are three points, however, that should be considered in deciding 
which breed to select. These are (1) the breed that predominates in 
the locality where the new herd is to be located. (2) personal prefer- 
ence, and (3) market requirements for the product. 


THE BREED THAT PREDOMINATES 


A dairyman just starting with registered animals should as a rule 
select the same breed as his neighbors. It is difficult for an isolated 
small breeder to dispose of his surplus stock to advantage, while if 
there are many breeders with the same breed, buyers are attracted to 
the locality because of the better chance of getting the desired ani- 
mals from one or more of the several breeders. 

There are other advantages to a dairyman in having the same 
breed as his neighbor, such as the possibility of exchanging bulls, 
and of owning good registered bulls cooperatively. These advan- 
tages are obt: Lined by those having grade herds as well as by those 
with registered cows, Then there is also the opportunity for taking 
advantage of special breed sales of surplus stock, and, lastly, the 
advantage of bringing the community together in other endeavors 
which usually result where there is but one breed. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN BREED PREFERENCES 
As shown in table 4, there are sharp differences in the breed of 


dairy cattle preferred by farmers in the various parts of the country. 
In general, the percentage of Jerseys averages highest in the South 
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and in areas where most of the farmers sell cream. Holsteins are 
most numerous in sections where the milk is sold largely for mak- 
ing cheese or evaporated milk, but there are also large numbers in 
the large herds kept in the principal market-milk areas. Guernseys 
are most numerous in the main dairy States, the numbers kept in 
market-milk areas depending in part on the differential paid for 
milk of high color and high test. Ayrshires and Brown Swiss are 
distributed somewhat as are Guernseys, but there are relatively few 
in the South and West. Shorthorns kept for milk are most numer- 
ous where beef production is important, chiefly in the central and 
western portions of the Corn Belt and in the Great Plains area. 


PERSONAL PREFERENCE 


In a district where no breed is established, or in sections where 
several breeds are about equally represented, the prospective breeder 
must be guided largely by his personal preference. A person usually 
takes a hking to one breed, for reasons not easily explainable. 
Naturally, he would take more interest in caring for animals of that 
breed than for those of a breed that he does not like so well. 

Personal preference, however, must not overshadow the matter of 
quality of individual animals. If high-producing individuals of the 
breed not so well liked are available at reasonable cost, and individ- 
uals of the same quality of the breed well-liked are not available 
except at a much higher cost, it may be wiser to select the former, 
for usually a dairyman soon begins to like a breed with which he 
is doing well. 

MARKET REQUIREMENTS FOR PRODUCT 


Market requirements for the product should not be overemphasized 
in selecting the breed. For a time a dairyman may sell his product 
in a market where low-testing milk has the advantage, while later 
the conditions may be changed, and a high-testing milk will sell to 
better advantage. Obviously, a breeder cannot shift from one breed 
to another to meet the fluctuations in market demands. 

When selling to a city milk plant, however, the price paid for the 
extra butterfat over the basic test, or deducted from the standard 
price when the milk is below basic test, may well be considered in 
selecting the breed. The point here is that sometimes in some whole- 
milk markets the differential may favor high-testing milk, and at 
other times or in other markets it may favor low-testing milk. 

In summing up the matter of which breed to select this point 
should be kept in mind—there are good cows and poor cows in all 
breeds and, other things being equal, the breeder or dairyman who 
gets good individuals to begin with will have a good chance for 
success no matter what breed he selects. 


THE SCORE CARD 


Each breed association has a scale of points, or score card, for bulls 
and cows of that breed. The card gives definite values for the vari- 
ous characteristics of conformation, and emphasizes points requiring 
special attention from breeders. The purpose of the score card is to 
teach beginners the art of judging and also to encourage the forma- 
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tion of what is considered by breeders, through their associations, as 


¢ 
the ideal type. It tends to make the breed uniform in appearance, ' 
The scale of points for a cow is given in this bulletin with the descrip- $ 
tion of each breed. 

In order to make the score cards more useful, a diagram is given in ; 


figure 1 which names and locates the various parts referred to on the 
core cards. | 





na YS, ? 
1. POLL 10. KNEE 19. VODER 
2. JAW it. SHANK 20. TEAT 
3. DEWLAP 12. DEW CLAW) 21. HIP POINT 
4. BRISKET {3. CROP 22. RUMP 
5. WITHERS 14. CHINE 23. PIN BONE 
6. SHOULDER 15. LOIN 24. THURL 
7. POINT OF SHOULDER 16. FLANK 25. STIFLE 
8. POINT OF ELBOW 1% MILK WELL 26. HOCK 
9. FOREARM 18. MILK VEIN 27. SWITCH 
Figure 1.—Diagram of a cow, showing names and locations of parts 
AYRSHIRE ? 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Ayrshire breed originated in southwestern Scotland, in the 
county of Ayr, in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Doubt- 
less cattle from several neighboring countries were used in the forma- 
‘ion of the breed, though there is no record of direct foreign importa- 
tions to the county of Ayr at that time. While this foreign blood 
probably had a good effect on the ultimate value of the breed, the é 
substantial and efficient development of the breed seems to have come 
about mostly through subsequent judicious selection and mating. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations of Ayrshires into the United States occurred 
in 1822. Since then Ayrshires have been imported almost every year, 
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either from Seotland or Canada. Table 1 shows that in 1932 there 
were in the United States 317,000 animals carrying more or less Ayr- 
shire blood. According to table 2, there were, in 1930, 48,236 regis- 
tered Ayrshires in the United States. By January 1, 1938, it is 
estimated that the number of registered Ayrshires had increased to 
72454.1 Ayrshires are scattered through practically all the States, 
nual by far the largest numbers are in the Northeastern States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Ayrshire has a well-built, stocky body, not heavily covered 
with flesh, but giving the appearance of great vigor and vitality. The 





Picurp 2.—Ayrshire bull, Willoxton Satisfaction 42680. Grand Champion, National Dairy 
Show, 1950, 


calves weignt from 60 to 80 pounds at birth. The weight of mature 
bulls (fig. 2) varies from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds; with an average 
of about 1,650 pounds, while mature cows range in weight from 850 
to 1,250 pounds, and average about 1,050 pounds. 

The color varies from almost pure white to nearly all cherry red or 
brown, with any combination of these colors. Usually the tail is 
white. The horns are large, and turn gracefully outward, then for- 
ward and back, giving a distinctive appearance to the head. 

Ayrshire cows are noted for their symmetrical udders, which extend 
well forward and back, with no tendene ‘y to be pendent. The quar- 
ters are generally even; the teats medium in size and well-placed (figs. 
3 and 4). 


This figure has been calculated from yearly registrations, the allowances for deaths being 
estimated and 1930 census figures used as 2 check, 
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Figure $.—Ayrshire cow, Lily of Willowmoor 22269. Champion butterfat producer of the 
breed in the United States. 





Figure 4.—Ayrshire cow, Garclaugh May Mischief 27944. Champion milk producer of the 
breed in the United States. 
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SCALE OF POINTS FOR AYRSHIRE COW OR HEIFER 


ANATOMY 


Neck, medium length, smoothly blending with shoulders and _ throat, 
showing feminine refinement ; 
Shoulders, long, sloping and tapering from the base to the top of the 
shoulder blades; neatly and firmly attached to the body wall; tops of 
the blades not extending to the top of chine_- Bee eee, 
Chest, full, and wide between and back of forearms; brisket light and 
refined ae = co eae ae 
Chine, straight, strong, open jointed, narrow at the top, nicely blending 
into shoulders and a well-sprung rib iat 
Crops, full, level with shoulders 
Barrel, medium length, deep, but strongly held ‘up; rib, well sprung: 
bones long, flat, and wide apart 
Loin, broad, strong, and level with hips Se Sced 
Rump or pelvic area, wide, long, and roomy; top line extending level 
from loin to and including tail head ees 
Hips, wide, with points rather sharply defined and level with 
back line ae ee 
Pin bones, wide apart and nearly level with hip bones; well 
defined, not overlaid with fat -__- 
Thurls, broad and set slightly below line from hip points to pin 


UN cn oe es es a on 
Tail head, level with back line, neatly molded, and showing no 
evidence of roughness ; aeeraied 


Tail, long and fine, with full switch__-----___-~_- in 
Flank, deep, slightly arched, and refined---_--------__~~ see palates 
Thighs, deep, straight and trim when viewed from the side. Flat ‘and 
broad on sides. Twist or inside of thighs well cut out for udder develop- 
ment, with escutcheon well defined and carried high he 
Legs and feet, widely and squarely set under body; clean flat bone, front 
legs straight; hind legs nearly straight when viewed from rear; hocks 
and pasterns neatly and firmly molded; feet round, with plenty of depth 
eee sas dancin Sassen Sache aeons tte aaa Shes we 
Hide and hair, mellow, elastic hide of medium thickness; hair fine and soft 
Mammary system __-—---~- Scones a ae 
Size and shape of udder, broad, ‘le vel, “‘capacious, extending ¥ we ‘ll 
forward and high behind; quarters even and of uniform size; 
floor of udder should be reasonably level and not deeply cut 


up between the quarters___--_- sea meee 10 
Attachme nt of udder, attached we il forward with a neat and firm 
junction at body wall; carried wide and high behind, no evi- 
dence of breaking of tissues supporting front quarters nor of 
dropping of floor of udder____---- ei Pe 6 
Texture of udder, fine, soft, and pliable, with light skin__- mecgesss + 


Size, shape, and placeme nt of teats, convenient size, symmetrical 
and nearly uniform, each hanging perpendicularly under the 
quarter; funnel-shaped teats objectionable____- pe a D 

Veining and milk wells, mammary veins large, long, tortuous, 
branching, and entering large or numerous milk wells; small 

veins clearly defined on udder agi dD 


Perfect anatomy score c = 





Perfect 
score 
Head . aeons : a Be 23 9 
Fore ‘head, reasonably broad between the eyes and _ slightly 
dished see eae 1 
Face, of medium length, clean cut, feminine; the bridge of the 
nose straight to nostrils 1 
Muzzle, broad and strong, with large open nostrils 2 
Jaws, wide at the base, well muscled, and strong 1% 
Eyes, moderately large, placid, full, and bright__- Ly 
Kars, medium size, fine, and carried alertly ly 
Horns, small at base, not coarse nor too long: inclining 
upwards tes a ; aes 114 


30 





100 
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BREED CHARACTERISTICS 


In addition to the foregoing anatomy score of 100 points, which is applicable 
to all dairy cows, it has been deemed expedient to consider the following factors 
covering desirable Ayrshire breed characteristics. 

To use this supplementary schedule, score the number of points in which the 
animal is deficient in each of the following breed characteristics, and deduct from 
the foregoing anatomy score the total number of points in which the animal 
is deficient. 

Style and quality, alert but docile; having an impressive carriage: grace- 
ful walk; and, above all, displaying evidence of feminine refinement and 
outstanding dairy character = om 7 


Symmetry and balance, a symmetrical bala incing of all the parts and the 
proper proportioning of the various parts to each other ___ 7 


= ‘ 
Size and weight, mature cows should weight from 1,100 to 1,400 pounds, 
depending on period of lactation._~------~_ ee eae = 4 
Color, red of any shade, mahogany, brown, or these with white, or white, 
each color clearly defined. Distinctive red and white markings pre 
ferable: black or brindle markings strongly objectionable ___ % 
Total deductions possible 2) 


PRODUCTION 


Ayrshire milk contains about 4 percent butterfat, which is about 
the average for all the dairy breeds. The 9,022 yearly records com- 
pleted by 6,806 Ayrshire cows and heifers in the Advanced Registry 
up to January 1. 1988, include 1,952 305-day records, and average 
10.446 pounds of milk and 416 pounds of butterfat per cow. 

Under Herd-Test rules 268 Ayrshire herds completed 20.571 yearly 
individual cow records up to January 1, 1938, with an average per 
cow of 8.351 pounds of milk and 338 pounds of butterfat with an 
average test of 4 percent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and the 10 highest milk producers among 
the Avrshires, up to January 1, 1938, are listed in table 6. 


Tasrie 6.—The 10 highest Ayrshire yearly butterfat and nrilk production records in 
the United States 





Cov Butterfat Cow M 
Pounds Poun 
Lily of Willowmoor 22269 955.6 | Garclaugh May Mischief 27944 25, 329 
Vi’s Bountiful Lassie 58096_ 923.2 | Vi’s Bountiful Lassie 58096 24, 556 
Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943 917.6 | Mistress Thistle of South Farm 49818 23, 029 
Garclaugh May Mischief 27944 894.9 | Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943 23, 022 
Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 3d 36910 888.3 | Lily of Willowmoor 22269 22, 506 
Agawam Bess Howie 43781 876.1 | Garclaugh Spottie < 22, 589 
Harperland Spicy Lass 40652 866.2 | Nancy Whitehall 47 810 22, 074 
Jean Armour 3d 32219 859.6 | Jean Armour 3d 32219 91. 938 
Nancy Whitehall 47810 858.8 | Bloomer’s Queen 39119 21. 820 
Bloomer’s Queen 39119 856.4 | Willowmoor May Mischief 2d A 34173 21, 161 
BULLS 


Table 7 lists 10 registered Ayrshire bulls that were proved in dairy 
herd-improvement associations and selected from tabulations made by 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry between November 1, 1935, and April 
1, 1938, and reported in United States Department of Agriculture 
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j Miscellaneous Publication 277 and Miscellaneous Publication 315.2 
For a bull to be considered for inclusion in this table, he must have 
met the following requirements: 

(1) He must have had five or more unselected daughters with 
production records, whose dams also had production records. 

(2) His daughters must have had an average 305-day butterfat 
production which exceeded that of the dams by 25 or more pounds 

(3) The dams of his daughters must have had an average butter 
fat production of 300 or more pounds. 

: Records of the daughters and their dams are converted where nec 
essary to a twice-a-day milking, 6-year-old basis, and if a cow had 
more than one record, the average of all her records is taken. 

From the sires that met these conditions the 10 whose daughters 
average the highest in butterfat production were selected, 

TABLE 7 Ten registered Ayrshire sires proved in dairy herd-improvement 
associations 
\ verage 
Daughter butterfat nee 
Name of sire dam com produc- pgs 
parisons tion of um 
daughter 
Vumber Pounds Pound 
Penshurst Leto Lad 44041 5 46 57 
Lady’s Leto of Sylvan View 43336 ) 140 4 
Bay ite Perry 39515 5 138 52 
Captain Clip of Sand Hill 36656 15 $24 73 

f Reginald of Elmerest 39949 6 $23 93 

t King Henry Star 35805 1] 120 

' Silverton 35607 5 $14 28 
Penstate’s Sir Robert 34004 7 407 7 | 
Penshurst Cherub 41663 104 
Schuylkill Champion 38925 5 90 72 


BROWN SWISS 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The original home of the Brown Swiss breed is in Switzerland, 
where the breed has been developed during many centuries. It is 
probably one of the oldest in existence, and it is thought that no 
outside blood has been introduced since records begai. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Brown Swiss into the United States was 
made in Massachusetts in 1869 and another in 1882. Several im- 
portations have been made since but only in small numbers. After 
1906 there were only a few importations because of regulations due 
to the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. Table 1 
shows that, in 1932, there were in the United States 248,000 animals 
carrying more or less Brown Swiss blood. According to table 2, 
there were, in 1930, 25,734 registered Brown Swiss animals in the 


>The total number of proved sires reported in these publications is 2,292. Of this num- 


ber, 93 are Ayrshires, 52 Brown Swiss, 431 Guernseys, 1,246 Holsteins, 464 Jerseys, and 6 
’ Shorthorns. 
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Fictre 5.—Brown Swiss bull. March Molly 3d’s Master 14350. 
Dairy Show, 1930, 


FIGURE 6.—Brown Swiss cow, Illini Nellie 26578. Champion milk and butterfat produce: 
of the breed in the United States. 
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United States. By January 1, 1935, it is estimated that the number 
of registered Brown Swiss had increased to 40,689.32. Brown Swiss 
are scattered in 37 States, the largest numbers being in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, New York, Michigan, Ohio, and 


Pennsylvania. 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The large frame of the Brown Swiss cattle indicates that they have 
been developed for service as draft animals as well as for milk. They 
are sturdy in appearance, with well-developed brisket and dewlap, and 
with the body well-covered with flesh (figs. 5. 6, and 7). The calves 
weight from 65 to 90 pounds at birth. The heifers are slow in matur- 
ing. When full-grown, the cows weigh from 1,100 to 1,500 pounds, 
averaging about 1,250 pounds; and the bulls range in weight from 
1.500 to 2.200 pounds, averaging about 1.750 pounds. 





ricure 7.—Brown Swiss cow, Jane of Vernon 29496. Grand champion, Dairy Cattle 
Congress, 154. 


The color of the Brown Swiss varies from dark to light brown, and 
at some seasons of the year approaches gray. There is usually a light 
stripe of gray along the back. White splashes near the udder are 
found on some animals, but white splashes on the sides of the body 
or on the back are objectionable. The hair between the horns is 
usually of a lighter shade than that on the body. The nose, switch, 
tongue, and horn tips are always black, and there is usually a light or 
mealy ring around the muzzle. 


amcincnsaieneibiubieisibiaiis 
3 See footnote 1, p. 9. 
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SCALE OF POINTS FOR BROWN SWISS COW OR HEIFER 


Head Sia ee chs és a Se a eee 
Size and form, medium and rather long sii 
Face, dished, narrow between horns, and wide between eyes 
Ears, fringed inside with light-colored hair, medium size, and car- 
Pur Met ho ai — 
Muzzle, large and squi ire, with mouth s sur rounde d by mealy- colore d 
band; nose and tongue black 
Rives; Tali and bright... ........ 
Horns, short, not too heavy, regularly set, with ‘black tips 
Neck, of good length, throat clean, neatly joined to head and shoulders, 
moderately thin at the withers___ 
Forequarters__-- -- oh 
Shoulders, not too heavy and smoothly ble nding into ‘body_ 
Chest, deep and full between and back of forelegs_- 
3risket, medium __-_ 7 
Body- sis re 
sack, le vel to se tting of ti ail ‘and broad across the loin 
Ribs, long and broad, wide apart, and well sprung 
Barrel, long, deep, and well-rounded___-_ 
Ping@euarters 2... .-- = anne wis lo erase 
Hips, wide; pin bones high and wide apart; rump long and level 
from hip bones to tail setting pos Smee 
Thighs, flat and wide apart, giving ample room for udder 
Tail, slender, well set on, with good switch_-__ : 
Legs, of medium length and straightness, with good hoofs. 
eee eens ax eras ee 7 
Medium thickness, mellow and elastic 


Color, shades from dark to light brown; at some seasons of the 
year gray: white splashes on underline of belly are objectionabie 


but do not disqualify; dark smoky skin objectionable; hair be 
tween horns usually of lighter shade than that on body_ 
Udder_-__- a sy 
Size, long, wide, deep, but not pendulous or ‘fleshy 
Attachment, firmly attached to the body_-_- eS 
Veins, udder veins well-developed and plainly visible 
Balance, extending well up behind and far forward, quarters even 
Sole, nearly level and not indented between teats ei 
Teats, of good uniform length and size, regularly and squarely 
| oe = ee a Aa 
Texture, mellow, free from me atiness______ 
Mammary veins, large, long, tortuous, elastic, and e ntering good wells 
Disposition, quiet but alert 
General appearance __- ee 


Total poche 


PRODUCTION 


Perfect 
score 
16 
2 
9 
1 
2 
1 
D 
9 
4 
4 
1 
13 
6 
2 
o 
4 
10 
6 
2 
9 
9 
5 
9 
6 
4 
2 
5 
2 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
100 


The Brown Swiss produce milk of average quality as compared with 
the other breeds of dairy cattle. The 939 cows and heifers that had 
completed yearly production records and had been admitted to the 
Register of Production up to January 1, 1938, had an average yearly 
production of 13,643 pounds of milk and 548.4 pounds of butterfat per 


cow, with an average butterfat test of 4 percent. 


Under Herd-Improvement rules Brown-Swiss herds containing 984 
cows completed yearly production records with an average production 


of 8,576.8 pounds of milk and 352.99 pounds of butterfat. 


The 10 highest butterfat and the 10 highest milk producers 


the Brown Swiss, up to January 1, 1938, are listed in table 8 


among 
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The 10 highest Brown Swiss yearly butterfat and milk production 


records in the United States 





Cas or Caw Milk 

Pounds 1 id 
Illini Nellie 26578 1,200.4 | lini Ne llie 2¢ my STE 
Mary's Nell 36395 1,109.7 | Mary’s Nell 36395 20. 457 
Sw Valley Girl 10th 7887 } 1,106.3 | Swiss Valley Girl L0th 7887 27,514 
Jane of Vernon 29496 | 1,075.6 | Believe 4245 25, S48 
June’s College Gir] 11427 } 1,062.3 |) Alice Lee 2nd 8777 24,84 
Greenwood Valley Lass 18823 1,087.1 | June’s College Gir] 11427 24, 572 
Swiss Girl F. C. 13853 1,003.8 | Clepe FE 14082 24, 2261 
Believe 4245 1,002.6 | Miss Mary W.of Vandalia Sth 21277 24, 018 
Forest Girl of Lake View 11998 971.4 | Jane of Vernon 20496 23, SiG 
Clepe FE 14082 Oi 4 Forest Girl of Lake View 1100s 3. SD 


BULLS 


Table 9 lists 10 registered Brown Swiss bulls that were proved 
dairy herd-improvement associations and selected from tabulations 
made by the Bureau of Dairy Industry between November 1, 1935, 
and April 1, 1938, and reported in United States Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 277 and Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation 315.4. For a bull to be considered for inclusion in this table. 
he must have met the following requirements: 

(1) He must have had five or more unselected daughters with pro- 
duction records, whose dams also had production records. 

(2) His daughters must have had an average 305-day butterfat 
production whic h exceeded that of the dams by 5 or more pounds, 

(3) The dams of his daughters must have had an average butterfat 
produe tion of 300 or more pounds, 

Records of the daughters and their dams are converted where neces- 
sary toa twice-a-day milking, 6-year-old basis, and if a cow had more 
than one record, the aver: age of all her records is taken. 

From the sires that met these conditions the 10 whose daughters 
average the highest in butterfat production were selected. 


TaBLe 9.—Ten registered Brown Swiss sires proved in dairy herd-improvement 


associations 






Average 
Daughter butterfat I; 
Name of sire dam com- | productior ae 
parisons of daugh- | OV dams 
ter 
Number | Pou nd Pounds 
June's College Girl’s Wallace of Walhalla 24084 7 | 497 | 79 
Betty’s Champion of Spring Valley 25046 9 | 463 | ry) 
Zella C's College Boy 17585 10 | 460 | 159 
June’s College Girl’s Grandson (‘T win) 186965 12 | 442 | 107 
june’s College Boy 14102 7 | 105 1 
Olympe Lad of Walhalla 1415s | 6 394 | 13 
Vogel Boy Ist of Valley Grove 12437 | 5 304 6 
Silver Boy Jim 23014 5 393 9 
Jack of Cloverdale Farm 12337 6 384 28 
Kenneth of Sedgeley 7722 9 349 36 


* See footnote 2, p, 15. 
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DUTCH BELTED 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Dutch Belted breed originated in the Netherlands about two 
centuries ago. The breed gets its name from both the original home 
and from the distinctive color marking. It has probably been de- 
veloped from the same cattle as the Holstein-Friesian. The early 
records show that the Dutch Belted were bred by the nobility of 
Holland, and while the unusual color marking was perhaps the chief 
basis of selection, the qualities of milk production and dairy refine- 
ment were not lost sight of, 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Dutch Belted cattle into the United States 
was made probably in 1838. The first importation of importance, 
however, was made in 1840 by P. T. Barnum for show purposes 
These cattle were later placed on a farm, and this seems to be the 
beginning of Dutch Belted cattle in the United States. A number 
were imported from that time on until 1885, and some in 1906 and 
1907. Since then no importations have been made on account of the 
prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. It is estimated that 
on January 1, 1938, there were 500 registered animals of this breed 
in the United States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Dutch Belted cattle (figs. 8 and 9) have the general dairy con- 
formation, which includes fineness of bone and freedom from beefi- 
ness. The aim of the breeders of these cattle is to breed animals 
that have no white other than that of the standard belt around the 
body. This belt begins back of the shoulder and may extend to the 
front of the hips but must not be narrower than 6 inches at the nar- 
rowest point. There must be no black spots in the belt on females, 
The width of the belt on each animal tends to be uniform around 
the body. The remainder of the animal is coal black except that 
females may have not to exceed 3 inches of white on hind feet above 
the hoof and males may have not to exceed 214 inches of white on one 
hind foot above the hoof. 

Calves at birth range in weight from 60 to 90 pounds. Well- 
developed mature cows weigh from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds, averaging 
about 1.200 pounds; and bulls from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, averaging 
about 1,700 pounds. 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR DUTCH BELTED COW 
Perfect 
acCoit 
Body color, black, with a clearly defined continuous white belt. The belt 
to be of medium width, beginning behind the shoulder and extending 


nearly to the hips_- ~~ Se eee ee es Ss 
Head, comparatively long and some whi ut dishing : : broad between the eyes, 

Poll, prominent; muzzle, fine; dark tongue___- 6 
Eyes, black, full, and mild. Horns long compared with their diameter 4 
Neck, fine and moderately thin and should harmonize in symmetry with 


the head and sneuigers..- 3 ce 5 6 








t 
s 
& 
i 
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a 
Perfect 
score 
Shoulders, fine at top, becoming deep and broad as they extend backward 
and downward, with a low chest : } 
sarrel, large and deep, with well-developed abdomen; ribs well-rounded 
and free from fat 0) 
Hips, broad, and chine level, with full loin ia ada 10 
Rump, high, long, and broad . 6 
liind quarters, long and deep, rear line incurving; tail long, slim, tapering 
to a full switch Zi 2 S 
Legs, short, clean, standing well apart aso 3 
Udder, large, well-developed front and rear; teats of convenient size and 
upart; mammary veins large, long, and crooked, entering large orifices_ 2) 
Escutcheon_- 2 
Hair, fine and soft; skin of moderate thickness of a rich, dark, or yellow 
eolor saiemaasattdaialit ashe 7 - i 
Quiet disposition and free from excessive fat_ 1 
General condition and apparent constitution 6 
Perfection 5 100 





MictreE 8.—Dutch Belted cow, Loraine of Brunswick 3020, Leading butterfat and milk 
producer of the breed in the United States. 


PRODUCTION 


sy referring to table 3 it will be seen that, in the percentage of 
butterfat contained in her milk, the Dutch Belted cow ranks between 
the Holstein and the Ayrshire. The 76 Dutch Belted cows and heif- 
ers that finished yearly official records up to January 1, 1938, show 
un average production of 10,570 pounds of milk and 417 pounds of 
butterfat, with an average test of 3.94 percent. 

The 10 highest producers of butterfat and the 10 highest producers 
of milk among Dutch Belted cows, up to January 1, 1938, are listed 
in table 10. 
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TABLE 10.—The 10 highest Dutch Belted yearly butterfat and milk production 


records in the United States 


Butter- 


Cow fat Cow Milk 
Pounds Pounds 
Loraine of Brunswick 3020 816.5 | Loraine of Brunswick 3020 18, 211 
Marilyn 3232___- 793. 2 | Gem of Columbia 2038 17, 268 
Gloria 3231. 780. 1 | Marilyn 3232 16, 878 
Sally Ann 3838 736.9 | Gloria 3321 16, 546 
Green River Neritta 3d 3065__ 691.7 | Sally Ann 3838 16, 328 
Eunice Ann 3423_ 681.4 | Green River Neritta 3d 3065 16, O74 
Angelina 2641 668. 1 | Green River Neritta 2d 2958 16, 055 
Gem of Columbia 2038 Z 633.9 | Angelina 2641 16, 023 
Green River Neritta 2d 2958__ - §82. 2 Eunice Ann 3423 14, 935 
Glenbeulah’s Beauty 2172___- 531.2 | Elsie Blossom 2829 14, 688 





FiIGurRE Y.—Dutch Belted bull, Keith 954, 


GUERNSEY 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Guernsey breed originated in the Channel Islands, near the 
north coast of France. It is thought that this breed has been devel- 
oped from a cross between the large red and brindle cattle of Nor- 
mandy and the small red cattle of Brittany, in France. The exact 
date of origin is unknown, but it was probably in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century or before. 

All the cattle in the Channel Islands were at one time known as 
Alderneys. After laws had been enacted forbidding the importation 
of cattle from the Continent or between the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, two distinct breeds came to be recognized. The one on the 
islands of Alderney, Sark, and Guernsey became known as the 
Guernsey breed and the one on Jersey Island as the Jersey breed. 
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IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first cattle from the Channel Islands brought to the United 
States were called Alderneys. They were imported in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century and may have been either Guernsey or 
Jersey cattle. The first animals recorded in the herdbook of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club were brought over in 1830. A few 
more were imported in the next two decades, but not until about 1870 
were extensive importations made. Since that time importations 
have been made nearly every year. 

Table 1 shows that, in 1932, there were in the United States about 
3,709,000 animals carrying more or less Guernsey blood. According 
to table 2, 7 Ne re niet gag? = Guernseys in the United 
States in 1930. By January 1, 1938, it was estimated that the number 
of registered tian ys had ine ae to 237.430. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


/ 


the Ayrshires and slightly smaller than the Brown Swiss. The calves 
weigh from 55 to 85 pounds at birth and reach maturity early. When 
mature, the cows weigh from 800 to 1,400 pounds, averaging about 
1,050; and the bulls from 1,200 to 2.200 pounds, averaging about 
1.600 pounds, 

The color of the Guernseys is fawn and white, with fawn predomi- 
nating. A light cherry red with white is alse found. Sometimes 
white may be entirely lacking except on the legs. The switch is 
usually white and the tongue hight in color. The horns are of mod- 
erate size and amber in color. The skin is yellow. 


In size the Guernseys (figs. 10, 11, and 12) are about equal to 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR GUERNSEY COW 


Perfect 
SCOrE 
Style and symmetry, attractive individuality revealing vigor, feminity, 
and breed character; a harmonious blending and correlation of parts: 
an active well-balanced walk__-_- Sica le capet eres ee oes D 
Head, moderately long, clean-cut, showing fe sminity and breed char: acter 
a lean face: wide mouth and broad muzzle with open nostrils; strong 
jaws; full bright eves with gentle expression; forehead broad between 
the eyes and moderately dishing; bridge of nose straight ee 5 
iforns, yellow, small at base; of medium length; inclining forward; not 
too spreading haat sii ; 1 
Neck, long and thin; clean throat, smoothly ble nding into shoulders 2 
Withers, chine rising above shoulder blades, with open vertebrae ______ 2 
Shoulders, shoulder blades set smoothly against chine and chest wall, form 
ing neat junction with the body___-_--~- as 2 
Chest, wide, and deep at heart with least possible de pression back of the 
shoulders hs sai pee ae a 4 
Back, appearing straight from withers. to hips_ a / y J. 5 
Loin, strong, broad, and nearly level laterally: width carried forward to 
junction with the ribs aa ae a . 3 Bans 3 
Hips, wide apart, approximately level with the back; free from excess 
tissue __- aoe nd a a 
Rump, long, continuing with le ve 1 of the b: Wk : approxim: itely level ‘be tween 
hip bone and pin bones. Pin bones well apart : aa 4 
Thurls, wide apart and high aoe ve a 
Barrel, deep and long, with well- sprung ribs. Individual ribs, long, flat, 
wide apart. and free from excess tissue eae : ee < 10 


ee 


See footnote 1, p. 9. 
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Perfect 
score 
Thighs, incurving when viewed from side, thin and wide apart when viewed 
from rear; well cut up between thighs are es we a 
Legs, flat flinty bone, tendons clearly defined ; front legs straight; hind legs 
nearly upright from hock to pastern, set wide apart and nearly straight 
when viewed from behind. Pastern, strong and springy ahh 
Skin, loose and pliable, and not thick, with oily feeling; hair, fine and silky_ 
Tail, long, tapering with neat, strong, level attachment, neatly set between 
pin bones; fine bones and hair; nicely balanced switch 
Udder, uniformly fine in texture; free from meatiness; covered with pli- 
able velvety skin 
Veins prominent : ee 
Attachment to body: Strong, long, and wide 
Extending well forward; extending well up behind 
Sole: Level between teats 5 
Teats: Of even, convenient size; cylindrical in shape; well apart and 
squarely placed, plumb : 
Mammary veins, long, tortuous, prominent, and branching, with large 
numerous wells__——- Sasgs eins ees eet aed 
Secretions indicating color of product, indicated by the pigment secretion 
of skin, which should be a deep yellow inclining toward orange in color; 
especially discernible in the ear, at the end of bone of tail, around the 
eyes and nose, on the udder and teats, and at the base of horns; hoofs 
and horns amber colored 
Color markings, a shade of fawn with white markings 
Size, mature cows, about 1,100 pounds in milking condition 


Total 
PRODUCTION 


Guernsey milk has a high percentage of butterfat and a yellow 
color. 

The 49,212 Guernsey records completed by 39,991 cows in the Ad- 
vanced Register up to January 1, 1938, average 10,094.7 pounds of 
milk containing 502.2 pounds of butterfat, or 4.97 percent of butterfat. 

Under Herd-Improvement rules Guernsey herds containing 4,561 
cows completed 5,299 yearly records up to January 1, 1938, with an 
average production of 8,629.1 pounds of milk and 425.2 pounds of 
butterfat. 


The 10 highest butterfat and the 10 highest milk producers among 
the Guernseys, up to January 1, 1938, are shown in table 11. 


TABLE 11.—The 10 highest Guernsey yearly butterfat and milk production records 
in the United States 


Butter- 
fat 


qt 


Pounds Pounds 
Cathedral Rosalie 334299_ 1, 213. 1 | Murne Cowan 19597 | 24, 008 
Noranda’s Milkmaid 266975 1, 155.8 | Cathedral Rosalie 334299. - 23, 714 
Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 114354__- 1,112.5 | Grassland Zenoria 185315 | 22, 848 
Countess Prue 43785 1, 103.3 | Topsy of Thousand Springs 137339. - | 22, 000 
Murne Cowan 19597-_ _- 1,098. 2 | Pet of LaGrange 2d 48429___- 21, 968 
May Rilma 22761. 1,073.4 | Trixie Alice of Cowham Farm 255436 | 21, 932 
Baudy’s Daisy of Buena Vista 212457 - - 1,063.4 | Imp. Surprise of Brookmead 281287 | 21, 341 
Imp. Charmeuse of Ponchez 253818- - - - 1,057.8 | Peterkin’s Beauty of Fairview 8S. 113341_-| 21, 111 
Marigold of Elgercon 137240. 3 | Katherine’s Trixie 100396 ce 21, 071 
Wolfpen Lilac 221332 3 | Baudy’s Daisy of Buena Vista 2 2457. _ 21, 056 





DAIRY CATTLE BREEDS 


GURE 10,—Guernsey bull, Alfalfa Farm Philosopher 203950, Grand Champion, N 
Dairy Show, 1937. 


FicuRE 11.—Guernsey cow, Cathedral Rosalie 334299. Champion butterfat producer of the 
breed in the United States. 
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BULLS 


Table 12 lists 10 registered Guernsey bulls that were proved in dairy 
herd-improvement associations and selected from tabulations made 
by the Bureau of Dairy Industry between November 1, 1935, and 
April 1, 1938, and reported in United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Miscellaneous Publication 277 and Miscellaneous Publication 315." 
For a bull to be considered for inclusion in this table he must have 
met the following requirements: 

(1) He must have had 10 or more unselected daughters with pro- 
duction records, whose dams also had production records; 

(2) His daughters must have had an average 305-day butterfat 
production which exceeded that of the dams by 25 or more pounds; 

(3) The dams of his daughters must have had an average butter- 
fat production of 300 or more pounds. 





Fictre 12.—Guernsey cow, Murne Cowan 19597. Champion milk producer of the breed in 
the United States 


TABLE 12.—Tecn registered Gueruscy sires proved in dairy herd-improvement 
associations 


Average 
| sug oye orf: | 
f Daughter butterfat | Increase 
Name of sire dam com- | production : 
Tv over dams 
parisons of 


daughters 


Sr eR oe 


Number Pounds Pounds 
Florham Superior 70439 29 518 131 
Bethany Adventurer 172793. 15 461 77 
King Strongheart of Elgercon 116270--_ - 13 459 | 39 
Fircrest La France’s Royal 147632___-- 10 456 | 75 
Tam-o-Shanter Bellboy 184435___- 11 | 450 | 4) 
Africander Noble of White Farms 114550 12 | 443 | 25 
Atamannsit Conqueror 86107- 22 | 438 26 
Fircrest La France’s Prince 140870 15 | 437 | 39 
Langwater Arrogant 182485. - - 11 | 436) 44 
Horton Farm Progress 180880_ 10 | 432 114 


® See footnote 2, p. 13. 
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Records of the daughters and their dams are converted where nec- 
essary to twice-a-day milking, 6-year-old basis, and if a cow had more 
than one record, the aver: age of all her records is taken. 

‘rom the sires that met these conditions the 10 whose daughters 
average the highest in butterfat production were selected. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The cattle from which our present Holstein-Friesian breed has 
descended were developed in the northern part of the Netherlands, 
especially in the Province of Friesland, and in the neighboring Prov- 
inces of northern Germany. The time of their origin as a recognized 
distinct breed is unknown, but it is probable that they have been 
selected for their dairy qualities for about 2,000 years. 

Before 1885 there were two associations furthering the interests of 
this breed in the United States. One maintained a Holstein herd- 
hook, and the other a Dutch-Friesian herdbook. In 1885 the two asso- 
ciations were combined into the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, and from that time on only one herd register has been main 
tained. This is known as the Holstein-Friesian herdbook. While the 
official name of the breed is Holstein-Friesian, the single word “Hol- 
stein” is more common in ordin: iry use. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION | 


The first importations of Holsteins into the United States were | 
made in 1795, and afterwards a few were brought in from time to — 
up to 1879, following which heavy importations were made each yea 
until 1887. Thereafter only a few were imported up to 1905, and since 
then, because of the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. 
very few have been imported. 

Table 1 shows that in 1932 there were in the United States 9.465.000 
animals carrying more or less Holstein blood. According to table 2. 
there were, in 1930, 649,739 registered Holsteins in the United States. 
It is estimated that on January 1, 1938, the number of registered Hol- 
steins was 483.826.° Holstein cattle are found throughout all the 48 
States, though by far the largest number are in New York, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio. Michigan, and Illinois, in the order named. These 
6 States contain more than 60 percent of the registered Holstein cattle 
in the United States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Holsteins (figs. 13, 14, and 15) are the largest of the dairy 
breeds. They have large frames, not heavily covered with flesh. The 
calves weigh from 70 to 105 pounds at birth. The mature bulls weigh 
from 1,600 to 2.200, and avet ‘age about 1,900 pounds; and the mature 
cows weigh from 1,100 to 1,750, and average about 1.250 pounds. The 
color is black and white, with the colors sharply defined rather than 
blended. They may be nearly all white or black, but no solid-color 
animal can be registered. ; 


Se , 


IME SASS NE 





7 See footnote 1, p. 9 
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SCALE OF POINTS FOR HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN COW 
Perfect 


Forehead, broad between the eyes; dishing 
Face, of medium length, clean-cut, feminine; the br idge of the nose 
straight_ : Z eee 
Muzzle, broad, with strong lips ; nostrils, large and open; jaws, strong 
Ears, of medium size; of fine texture; well-carried 

Eyes, large; full; mild; bright 

Horns, small; tapering finely toward the tips; set moderately narrow at 
base; inclining forward; well-curved inward; not to be discounted if 
neatly dehorned_- a 

Neck, long; fine and clean at junction with the head; evenly and smoothly 
joined to shoulders__ cc alee hee me ea : 

Shoulders, slightly lower than the hips; smooth and rounding over tops: 
moderately broad and full at sides_____----~-~- 

Crops, full; level with the shoulders__---__---~- pic aatirs 

Chine, straight ; strong; broadly developed, with open ve rtebra 1e__ 

Loins and hips, broad; level or nearly level between the hip bones; level 
and strong laterally; spreading from chine broadly and nearly level; 
hip bones fairly prominent—_ ‘ 

Rump, long; broad, with roomy pelvis; nearly le vel later: rally ; full above 
the thurls; carried out straight to tail head_- 

Pin bones, wide between; nearly level with hips 

Thurls, high; broad through se eer " 

Tail head and tail, strong at base without coarseness; the setting well 
back; tail long, tapering finely to a full switch--_----~-_~-~- 

Chest, deep; wide; well-filled and smooth in the brisket; broad between 
the forearms; full in the foreflanks eee 
Barrel, long; deep; well rounded ; strongly and trimly held up_ 
Flanks, deep; full__--_~_ poise = 
Thighs, wide; deep; straight behind; “wide and moder: itely full at the 
outsides; twist well cut out and filled with development of udder; 

escutcheon well defined__-- . ¥ — 
Mammary veins, large, tortuous, entering large orifices or double ex- 
tension; with additional developments, such as branches and connections 
entering numerous orifices_____- __ Se ‘ 
Udder, capacious; flexible; quarters even and of uniform texture, filling 
the space in the rear below the twist, extending well forward; broad 
and well-attached see 
Teats, well-formed ; plumb ; of convenient size ; property pli wed_____- 
Legs, medium length; clean; nearly straight; wide apart; firmly and 
squarely set under the body; arms wide, strong, and tapering_--______~ 
Hair and hide, hair healthy in appearance; fine and soft; hide of 
medium thickness; mellow and loose_- 


Potala... 
PRODUCTION 


The Holsteins produce a larger quantity of milk, with a lower 
butterfat content, than any other dairy breed. The milk is not so 
highly colored as that from the Guernseys and Jerseys. 

The 56,007 Advanced-Register records of Holstein cows and heifers 
that were completed up to — ry 1, 1938, include 15,354 10-month 
records, and show an average yearly ——— of 16,005 pounds of 
milk and 546 pounds of butter fat, the average test being 3.4 percent. 

In the Herd-Improvement Register, up to October 1, 1937, 2,455 
Holstein herds containing 52,369 cows had completed ian records 
with an average of 11,101 “pounds of milk and 380 pounds of butterfat. 

The 10 highest butterfat and the 10 highest milk producers among 
the Holsteins, up to January 1, 1938, are listed in table 13. 





DAIRY CATTLE BREEDS 


Holstein bull, King Bessie Korndyke Ormsby L4th 667791. Grand 


National Dairy Show, 1957 


Figure 14,—Holstein cow. Segis Pieterje Prospect 221846. This cow bad the highest 
yearly milk record of all the breeds in the United States up to February 11, 1956. 
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TABLE 15.—-The 10 highest yearly butterfat- and milk-production records of Hol- 
stein cows registered in the United States 








Cow — Cow Milk 

Pounds Pounds 
Carnation Ormsby Butter King 1165152 1, 402. 0 Carnation Ormsby Butter King 1165152 8, 607 
DeKol Plus Segis Dixie 295135 ! E 349. 3 | Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846 7, 381 
Carnation Ormsby Nellie 1326284 ; 1 & | Carnation Prospect Veeman 799610 fi, 859 
Calamity Nig of Elmwood Farms 1560447_| 1 9 | Helm Veeman Woodcrest 486877 - - 6, 218 
Carnation Ormsby Segis Beauty 1203395 1,290.4 | Carnation Ormsby Nellie 1326284 35, S87 
Daisy Aaggie Ormsby 3d 571569 _- | 1 f Lady Pride Pontiac Lieuwk je 849602 35, 627 
Carnation Prospect Ormsby Gluck | 1 Kolrain Marion Finderne 317 396 40) 





1042591, | Aleartra Ormsby Canary 11 


Femco Johanna Bess Fayne 1073533____..| 1, 220.4 | Kolrain Finderne Bess 291570_ OS5 
May Walker Ollie Homestead 300043 | 1,218.6 | Kathleen Triumph 1032712 1,972 
Hollywood Lilith Palmyra Abbekerk 1, 206.8 

100491. 

1 Canadian 





FicturReE 15.--Holstein cow, Carnation Ormsby Butter King 1165152. This cow held the 
highest yearly milk and butterfat record of all the breeds in the United States up t 
January 1, 1988. 


BULLS 


' 

Table 14 lists 10 registered Holstein bulls that were proved in dairy — | 

herd-improvement associations and selected from tabulations made | 
by the Bureau of Dairy Industry between November 1, 1935, and April 
1, 1938, and reported in United States Department of Agriculture 
Miscellaneous Publication 277 and Miscellaneous Publication 315. 

For a bull to be considered for inclusion in this table, he must have | 

met the following requirements: : 

(1) He must have had 10 or more unselected daughters with | 


production records, whose dams also had production records. 
(2) His daughters must have had an average 05-day butterfat 
production which exceeded that of the dams by 25 or more pounds. 





See footnote 2, p. 13. 
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(3) The dams of his daughters must have had an average butterfat 
xluction of 300 or more pounds. 

eal of the daughters ancl their dams are converted where 

ecessary to twice-a-day milking, 6-vear-old basis, and if a cow had 


more than one record, the average of all her records is taken. 
Krom the sires that met these conditions the 10 whose daughters 
average the highest in butterfat production were selected. 


+ & 14.—Ten registercd Holstein-Friesian sires proved in dairy herd-im prove 


ment associations 





\ 
i 
4 
\ nds Pound 
King Champion Jannek 18th 46087 7 598 128 
M ar Colantha Ormsby 61720 = 47 102 
Octagon Korndyke De Kol 56634 13 19 is 
Kor paw Sees = lothilde 45434 , 517 104 
N Aaggie Loyalsock 4s t SY t 44 
Ss ey eas ae 561789 7 SLI 32 
M M King Ormsby 516202 15 510 3 
Duke Pietertje Korndyke Ormsby 1 35434 $90) &2 
King Ormsby of lodak 5 iss 10 
Lye ngton Ce thaek Daneel Kine 3 855 $5 7 


JERSEY 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Jersey breed originated in the Island of Jersey, one of the 
vroup of Channel Islands, buteea n England and France. In 1789 a 
law was passed prohibiting the importation of cattle into Jersey Island 
except for immediate slaughter. Shortly afterwards the cattle on 
that island became known by the name of Jersey instead of Alderney. 
No “aie ide blood has been introdue ed since that time, 


MPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Jerseys into the United States was made 
in 1850. A few more were brought over about 20 years later, and 
from 1870 to 1890 there were numerous importations. Since 1890 
many Jerseys have been imported every year. 

The Jerse ys are more even ily distrib uted i in the United States than 

ny other breed. Table 1 shows that, in 1932. there were in the 
United States 9,961,000 animals carrying more or less Jersey blood. 
According to table 2, in 1930 there were 354.939 registered Jerseys 
in the United States. It is estimated that on January 1, 1938, the 
number of registered Jerseys was 252,811.° 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Jersey (figs. 16, 17, and 18) is the smallest in size of the breeds 
discussed in this bulletin. . The calves weigh from 40 to 75 pounds at 
birth. The heifers develop rapidly and mature sufficiently to drop 
the first calf at 24 months of age. The mature cows weigh from 700 
to 1,200 pounds, averaging about 900 pounds, and the bulls weigh 
from 1,200 to 1,800, averaging about 1,500 pounds. 


—_ 


See footnote 1, p. 9 
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The color of Jerseys is usually some shade of fawn or cream color, 
though different shades of mouse color, gray, and brown are common 
and some individuals approach black. They may be solid color of 
any of these shades, or spotted with white. The muzzles and tongues 
are usually black or lead-colored, but light-colored tongues are not 
uncommon, and around the muzzle is a white or mealy ring. 





Fictre 16.—Jersey bull, Foremost Hig eoee 247210. Grand Champion, National Dairy 
ww, 1957 











Ficuke 17.—Jersey cow, Abagail of Hillside 457241. Highest milk producer of the breed 
in the United States. 
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Jersey cow, Stoekwell’s April Pogis of Hi. P. 694544. Highest buttertat 


ducer of the breed in the United States 
SCALE OF POINTS FOR JERSEY COW 


DAIRY TEMPERAMENT AND CONSTILUTION 


Perfect 
score 
Head ; ; ‘ 7 
Medium size, lean: face dished; broad between eves; horns me 
dium size, incurving_---___ ~~~ kere 3 
ives full and placid; ears medium size, fine, carried alert; muzzle 
broad, with wide-open nostrils and muscular lips: jaw strong_-—_ t 
Neck thin, rather long, with clean throat, neatly joined to head and 
shoulders <i es z t 
Bod) re canna caitlin taba 7 


Shoulders light, good distance through from point to point, but 
thin at withers; chest deep and full between and just back of 
forelegs___- = S ours ee pe es ”? 

Ribs amply sprung and wide apart, giving wedge shape, with deep, 
large abdomen, firmly held up, with strong, muscular development 10 


Back straight and stroug, with prominent spinal processes; loi 


broad and strong__----_-_- ener cian » 
Rump long to tail setting, and level from hip bones to rump bones 6 
Hip bones high and wide apart—_-- ae . 3 
Thighs flat and wide apart. giving ample room for udder o 


Legs proportionate to size and of fine quality. well apart, with 


k good feet, and not weaving or crossing in walking— 2 
i Hide loose and mellow il aos elie ecss pedestal = 2 
; Tail thin, long. with good switch, not coarse at setting on peace I 
, MAMMARY DEVELOPMENT 
Udder _-_____ bess . aes an : 26 
% Large size, flexible, and not fleshy im actia pianos eae ne 6 
5 Broad, level or spherical, not deeply cut be ‘tween Ont... pos t 


Fore udder full and well-rounded, running well forward of frout 
te 8 I. en ae oss ah aa 10 
Rear udder well- rounded, and well out and up be hind__ 
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Perfect 
score 

Teats of good and uniform length and size, regularly and squarely 
placed__ = Seem en aie ae ee Soe 8 


Milk veins large; long; tortuous and elastic; entering large and numer 
ous. orifices__ 


pe ana pa Ne eis eh NS seth arial ta 4 
SIZE AND GENERAL APPEARANCI 

Size, mature cows, 800 to 1,000 pounds_____ ~~ Sodus pin 2 Beara eck 4 
General appearance, @ symmetrical balancing of all the parts, and a pro- 
portion of parts to one another, depending on size of animal; with the 
general appearance of a high-class animal, with capacity for feed and 

productiveness at pail_--- = tsi sie hoe 10 

Total score... pubes : ai oes 100 


PRODUCTION 


Jersey milk is yellow and high in percentage of butterfat. Up to 
January 1, 1938, 56.789 Register-of-Merit. records had been completed 
by 43,033 Jersey cows. The average of these records made by cows 
of all ages in both the 305-d: ay and 365-day divisions was 458.9 pounds 
of butterfat and 8,556 pounds of milk a year, with an average test 
of 5.36 percent. 

In the Herd-Improvement Registry 1,103 Jersey herds had com- 
pleted yearly records up to January 1, 1938. These herds included 
27.364 cows, with an average yearly production of 359.5 pounds of 
butterfat and 6,797 pounds of milk with an average test of 5.29 per- 
cent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and the 10 highest milk producers among 
the Jerseys, up to January 1, 1938, are listed in table 15, 


TABLE 15. The 10 highest Je rsen Ye arly butterfat and jiilk production records iy 
the United Ntates 

















Butter ; 
f I 

Pounds } Pounds 
Stockwell’s April Pogis of H. P. 694544 1,218.5 | Abagail of Hillside 457241 23, 677 
4 bagail of Hillside 457241 1,197.5 | Madeline of Hills ide 38933 36 20, 624 
Darling’ Lassie 435948 1,141.3 | Fauvie’s Star 313018 20, 616 
Groff’s Constance 367292 1, 130.1 | Golden Chief’s Lady May 601637 19, 922 
Prince’s Emma of H. S, F. 359390 1,110.0 | Fauvie Ruth 385463 19, 80 
Mayflower’s Pogis Sury » 705971 1, 105 1 | Passport 219742 19, 69 
California’s Rinda’s Insie 565559 1,073.4 | Red Lady 396118 ‘ 19, 608 
Imp. Cancealaise 696129 1,072.4 | Sybil’s Miss May 477787 19, 239 
Sybil’s Lucky June 959891 1, 055. 7 4 s Likeness 338246 Spee 19, 223 
Oxford Stockwell Victress 731866 1,051.7 Eminent Jimp’s Ow! 297471 19, O99 

BULLS 


Table 16 lists 10 registered Jersey bulls that were proved in dairy 
herd-improvement associations and selected from tabulations made 
by the Bureau of Dairy Industry between November 1, 1935, and April 

1938, and reported in United States Department of Agriculture 
Miscellaneous Publication 277 and Miscellaneous Publication 315." 
For a bull to be considered for inclusion in this table, he must have 
met the following requirements: 


109 See footnote 2, p 13 
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(1) He must -have had 10 or more unselected daughters with 
pi duction records, whose dams also had production records. 

(2) His daughters must have had an average 505-day butterfat 
pore duction which exceeded that of the dams by 25 or more pounds, 
~ (3) The dams of his daughters must have had an average butter 
fat production of 300 or more pounds, 


Records of the daughters and their dams are converted where 
sary toa twice-n-c L\ milking, 6-veal old bas} ‘ and if a cow 
had more than one record. the average of all her records is taken, 
Irom the sires that met these conditions, the 10 whose daughters 
average the highest i in butterfat production were selected. 
PAu 16. Ten registercd Jersey sires proved in da t herd-improve nt 
ASSOCIATIONS 
i) eT I 
P t i 
( ( "tad ’ 400 ot 
) r Duke $Su4 a) oF 
\ or 13th 20 ts 2 
\ ( i Beau 1 ‘ 1; 82 
I Duke 2l¢ +) 2 
( i 2 ne De id 2u. 44s 11 
KB »Owl 2 2 14 1 
l M Wale 28 44 
] 1 ty 209 1 1 
THE AMERICAN DAIRY CATTLE CLUB 
The American Dairy Cattle C lub was organized under the laws of 


the State of Illinois and filed its certificate of organization Novem- 
ber 14, 1936. According to its bylaws this club was formed to im- 
prove the dairy cattle of the United States, regardless of color or 
previous breeding, through the practice of continuously testing the 
production of females and testing out bulls, in the herds of both 
members and nonmembers under rules established by the board of 
lire: LOrs, 

An animal to be registered must have a production record in the 
case of females or an index in the case of males, which meets certain 
requirements, and it must be the progeny of animals listed in the 
Third Order, or of such an animal and a registered animal, or of 


t registered animals. Third Order animals must be the progeny of 
i animals im = Second Order or higher, and animals in the Second 


Order must be the progeny of animals in the First Order or higher. 
There are no ancestry requirements for listing in the First Order. 
i The minimum production requirements for each order and tor 
registration are given in table 17, and are for 6-year-old cows and 
for 305-day records on twice-a-day milking. 

The bulls must be proved by at least five daughter-dam compatri- 
sons and the index calculated on milk and test. The circumstances 
under which the records are made and reported are also taken into 
consideration. No animals had been registered up to January 1, 


1938. 


TRENT TE 
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Taste 17.—Production requirements for listings and for registry in American 
Dairy Cattle Club 


Bulls (proved-sire index 


Listing ‘ 
" Butter- Milk | 
5 Butter- : . 
produc- . fat pro- | produc- 
fat test “ 
tion duction tion 


Butter- 
fat pro- 
duction 


Butter- 
| fat test 


Pounds Percent Pounds Pounds | Percent Pounds 
4, 000 6, 000 3.0 
6, 000 3 &, O00 3.5 
&, 000 3.5 10, 000 3 
&, O00 } 25 10, 000 5 


First Order 
Second Order 
Third Order 
Registry 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


The various breed associations and clubs maintain offices and forces 
whose duty it is (1) to keep the herdbooks for their respective breeds; 
(2) to keep a record of the animals that have qualified for the addi- 
tional registration because of meritorious performance; and (3) to 
further the interest of the breed in other ways. The official names of 
these organizations, the names of their respective secretaries, and 
their addresses are as follows: 


American Dairy Cattle Club, Clifford TL. Clevenger, 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Til. 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, Karl Musser, secretary, Peterboro, N. H. 

American Jersey Cattle Club, L. W. Morley, secretary, 324 West 
third Street, New York, N. Y. 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Association of the United States of America, C. T 
lin, secretary, Brandon, Vt. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association of America, Tra 
Beloit, Wis. 

Dutch Belted Cattle Association of America, P. I. Horning 
Minn. 

Holstein-Friesian Association of America, Houghton 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Secretary, 11 South 


Twenty- 
. Conk- 
Inman, secretary, 
. secretary, Wells, 


Seaverns, secretury, 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. Price 5 cents 








EVERAL BREEDS of cattle in the United States are 
recognized as dairy breeds. Although much alike in 
what is known as general dairy conformation, these breeds 
differ to some extent in certain characteristics. What these 
characteristics are, the factors to consider in selecting a 


breed, and the history of the origin and development of the 


breeds are questions of interest to both the beginner and 
the established breeder of dairy cattle. These are the topics 
discussed in this bulletin. 

This bulletin supersedes Farmers Bulletin 893, Breeds of 
Dairy Cattle. 


Issued February 1925 


Washington, D. C, Revised January 1942 
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DAIRY CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


CCORDING to estimates made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, about 38,000,000 cattle of all ages were 
being kept for dairy purposes in the United States on January 1, 
1941. About two-thirds of these, or approximately 25,500,000, were 
cattle of six dairy breeds, namely: Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Dutch 
Belted, Guernsey, Holstein-Friesian, and Jersey. Of the other one- 
third, about 8,400,000, or 22 percent, were cattle of dual-purpose and 
beef breeds used for milk production, and about 4,100,000, or 11 per- 
cent, were cattle of no particular breed. 

Of the 25,500,000 cattle of the dairy breeds, about 4.7 percent, or 
1,202,000, are registered. Much of the improvement in our dairy 
cattle will continue to come from increasing the number of good 
registered animals and through the use of good registered bulls in 
grade dairy herds. The development of good grade dairy herds 
from cows of no particular breed can be accomplished in a few genera- 
tions by the use of good registered dairy bulls. For these reasons, 
registered dairy cattle have played in the past and will play in the 
future a very important role in the dairy industry of the Nation. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF BREEDS 


Table 1 shows the estimated total number of grades and regis- 
tered dairy cattle of each dairy breed in the United States and dif- 
ferent parts of the country on January 1, 1932. The relative per- 
centages of each breed in the different sections are based on in- 
formation obtained from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
from an inquiry sent to over 21,000 crop correspondents in Feb- 
ruary 1932. Grades were listed with the breeds to which they seemed 
to belong. The number of cattle of each breed on January 1, 1932, 
was determined from the total cattle kept for dairy purposes in each 
section and the relative numbers that were of these breeds in the 
herds of crop correspondents. There were about 23,700,000 dairy 
cattle in the United States (including possibly 650,000 dairy bulls 
in use) at that time. 


1 
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TABLE 1.—Approximate number and distribution of cattle of dairy breeds, includ- 
ing registered and grades, by sections, in the United States, Jan. 1, 1932 


Relative distribution of breeds 


Cattle of 
dairy . North North 
breeds United eo. ‘entral | Central 
States eae States, States, 
States . 
west east 


South South 
Atlantic | Central 
States States 


Western 
States 


Number Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
4 yrshire 317, 000 1.4 4.0 0.6 .4 0.4 0.¢ 1.0 
Brown Swiss 248, 000 1.0 | .8 2.0 .¢ 3 | 5 
Guernsey 3, 709, 000 15.7 | 21.6 20. 6 3. § 19.6 | 2.4 | 17.5 
Holstein 9, 465, 000 39.9 | 56.5 46.7 | 53.7 12.7 | 2 47.0 
Jersey 9, 961, 000 42.0 17.1 30.1 30. 67.0 | 87.7 | 33.8 


Total 23, 700, 000 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Between 1932 and 1941 the number of cattle of the major dairy 
breeds increased some 6 or 7 percent. The exact distribution of 
this increase between the individual breeds is not known, but the 
percentage distribution is probably not very different from that in 
1932. 

Dutch Belted cattle, though comparatively few in number, are 
widely diakeileated in the United States. 

Of the large numbers of cattle of dual-purpose breeds kept for 
milk, cattle of the Shorthorn breed are the most numerous, and are 
widely distributed in all States. Those breeds most commonly used 
for milk are indicated in table 4 

Table 2 shows the number of registered cattle of the dairy breeds 


on January 1, 1930, as enumerated by the census, by sec tions and by 
States. Similar data are not obtainable from the 1940 census.! 


TABLE 2.—Purebred (registered) cattle of the dairy breeds on farms in 1930, by 
States and sections, as shown by the census 


Brown Holstein- 


All other 
oe Guernsey (0:5U 
Swiss |“UCTMSEY Friesian 


Division and State Total Ayrshire I 
yreeds 


Jersey 


United States , 280, 161 48, 236 25, 72 200, 7: 649, 739 354, 939 


Geographic divisions: 
New England 7, 889 2, 256 i7 Y, 397 32, 567 23, O89 
Middle Atlantic 281, 054 20, 2, 5, 916 , 095 31, 220 
East North Central , 332 5, 295 3, § 56, 36: 233, 76 81, 804 
West North Central 211, 884 5 5 .98 30, 046 23, 6 4, 869 
south Atlantic 4 2, 467 , 536 206 20, 5 21, 2 28, 885 
East South Central 57, 704 56 23 4 , 446 51, 628 
West South Central 36, 877 316 2 , 755 ‘ 57, 458 
Mountain_- 36, 489 , 007 224 , OF 21, 873 Y, 328 
Paiee...=... 54, 465 97 j , 1s 25, 00+ 26, 658 


New England: 
Maine 5, 021 , 096 q 3 6 3, 134 
New Hampshire , 179 2, 11 55 2, 555 5, 15% , 301 
Vermont 25, 716 , 065 5 3, 468 , 986 , 045 
Massachusetts 55% 2, 755 5, 491 5 3, 013 
Rhode Island 3, 18: 2¢ ‘ 796 , 55: 388 
Connecticut 2, 239 , 79 3, O84 5, 07% 2, 208 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York 55, 626 8 a 9, 390 i pH 
New Jersey , 075 316 5 3, 925 : 
Pennsylvania . 353 5, 3 78: 23, 601 
East North Central: | 
Ohio 2, 102 , 4 Y 2, 440 
Indiana_- | 35,751 5 55s 5, 429 
Illinois ra .-.--| 59,615 j 47 5, 241 
Michigan -| , 750 7 , 947 , 736 ; 
Wisconsin | 152,114 ,917 6, 433 30, 522 105, 792 
See footnote at end of table. 


! See table 6 for approximate number of animals registered each year by breeds. 
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TaBLE 2.—Purebred (registered) cattle of the dairy breeds on farms in 1930, by 
States and sections, as shown by the census—Continued 


All other 


eos . 1 Tete wehira | Brown Holstein- 
Division and State Total Ayrshire breeds ! 


widens Guernsey! y7;.: Jersey 
Swiss fuernseY) Friesian | Jersey 


West North Central: 
Minnesota 78, 650 1, 066 15, 147 54, 5, 48 
lowa 43, 702 733 6, 569 26, 5, 64 
Missouri 31, 548 160 d 2, 289 G 
North Dakota 9, 354 118 , 454 6, 
South Dakota 9, 141 312 , 203 
Nebraska 11, 933 420 , 240 
Kansas 27, 556 2, 297 2, 144 
south Atlantic 
Delaware 2, 896 86 877 
Maryland 19, 294 661 57 5, 093 
District of Columbia 234 1 
Virginia 14, 150 82 38 5, 288 
West Virginia 6, 863 293 , hia 
North Carolina 11, 788 362 3, 393 
South Carolina 5, 969 : 2, 430 2, 
Georgia 8, 432 2 947 , O92 
Florida 2, 841 f i 436 2.017 
East South Central: 
Kentucky 16, 903 7 616 i. 3, 281 
Tennessee 18, 869 ; 210 , 729 
Alabama 6, 764 = 212 5, 386 
Mississippi 15, 168 403 , 232 
West South Central: 
Arkansas 6, 532 é 264 5, 737 
Louisiana 4, 234 123 ‘ 3, 679 
Oklahoma 16, 130 23% 867 3, , 167 
Texas__- 39, 981 § 501 ‘ 36, 875 
Mountain: 
Montana , 551 653 3, 495 
Idaho * 9, 557 ¢ 2 577 \ 917 
Wyoming , 596 194 . 262 
Colorado 


, 155 4 764 5. 7 
New Mexico 


, 322 ‘ 54 777 
Utah 
Nevada 

Pacific 
Washington 19, 597 ig 140 3, 960 ‘ 5, 681 
Oregon 21, 755 32% 261 3, 190 7 7 4, 360 
California 23, 113 Q 199 3,041 13, 302 5, 617 


848 3F i 485 3, 427 
, 033 : 27 159 


1 
Rg 
1 
Arizona 3,427 56 276 5 , 014 
6 
1 


! Including animals reported as registered, but with breed not specified. 


Table 3 gives the average production of milk and butterfat of the 
cows having official yearly records in the breed associations. 


TABLE 3.—Average yearly production of milk and butterfat of the cows of different 
breeds that had official yearly records to Jan. 1, 1941 


Advanced register or register of merit Herd-improvement register 


Breeds Records Butterfat Records Butterfat 


of cows of cows : 
= - N —— —- --———— 
and and filk 


heifers Quantity} Test heifers siaiuial Test 


Number | Pounds | Pounds | Percent | Number | Pounds | Pounds | Percent 
Ayrshire ‘ 7, 129 10, 469 416 4.0 30, 593 8, 488 343 4.0 
Brown Swiss 1, 195 13, 669 552 4.0 1 984 8, 577 353 4.1 
Guernsey 64, 976 10, 105 502 5.0 11, 887 8, 591 423 9 
Holstein-Friesian 45, 445 16, 737 574 3.4 2 83, 715 | 11, 208 385 4 
Jersey___ ‘ 3 63, 044 8, 584 460 5.4 | 443,978 6, 919 366 3 


1Up to Jan. 1, 1938. 
2 Up to Oct. 1, 1940 
® Includes 31,628 305-day records. 
‘Up to Jan. 1, 1940 
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Table 4 shows the breeds of milk cows in different sections of the 
United States and in herds of various sizes. The relative numbers in 
each of the different-sized herds are calculated according to the dis- 
eibetion shown for 1932, when an inventory was taken on February 
1 of the herds of 21,554 crop correspondents scattered throughout 
the United States, to show the approximate distribution of cows kept 
for dairy purposes by breeds, at that time. The relative number of 
cows kept for dairy purposes, both grade and registered, combined, 
is expressed as a percentage for each of the breeds, in each group of 
States and in each of the different-sized herds. 
TaBLe 4.—Breeds of cows kept for dairy purposes in different parts of the United 
States and in herds of various sizes, Jan. 1, 1932! 


Distribution, by breeds 


Region and size of herd 


Region: / 
North Atlantic 


East North Central _- 


West North Central 
South Atlantic 
South Central 
Western 


United States__-.._.- 


Number of milk cows per 


farm: 
1 
2or3 
4or5 
6 to 10 
11 to 20 
21 to 30 eamaiel 
31 to 50___- 
Over 50 


Total 


1 Prepared by John B. Shepard, 
2 Estimated number of cows and heifers 2 years old and over kept for milk Jan. 1, 


Hol- 
stein 


Number 

3, 213, 000 
5, 880, 000 | 
7, 028, 000 
1) 825, 000 | 
4, 741, 000 | 
2, 209, 000 
24, 896, 000 | 


Percent 
§1. 1 
36.0 
23.9 

8.9 
0. 3 


££ 
Oe 


, 454, 000 | 
3, 399, 000 
3, 346, 000 
3, 969, 000 
5, 413, 000 

, 873, 000 

864, 000 
578, 000 


24, 896, 000 


Jersey 


Percent 


48.8 
34.0 
22.8 
16.8 
20. 3 
25. 3 
26.8 


28. 2 


Guern- 


sey 


Percent 


19. 
15. 
6. 
13. 
LZ 
12. 


5 


9 
0 
8 


‘ 
‘ 


10. ! 


NNN 


= 


Agricultural Marketing Service 


The data for breed distribution of cows 


shown in table 


Here- 
ford, 

A ber- 
deen 

Angus, 
and 

| others 


Short- 
horn 
and 
Red 
Polled 


Ayr- 

shire 

and 
Brown 
Swiss 


Perce nt Percent | Percent 
2.6 0.4 
12. 1 
36. 3 
6.1 
9. 2 
16, ¢ 


oows) 


PENNE. 
nour 


1932 


Percent 
6.6 
8.3 
11.5 
18.9 
18.0 
9 


6 


| PAP PPeNs 


SCmMWowrn—w 


> 


kept for dairy purposes, 


4, are based on conditions some years ago, but little 


new information on this subject has become available since that time. 
While some changes have been apparent in local areas, it is believed 
that the figures shown for various regions and sizes of herds are reason- 
ably representative of conditions in January 1941. 

The numbers of cows kept for dairy purposes at present in each of 
the various regions are somewhat different from those shown in table 4 
Between 1932 and 1941 the number of cows kept for dairy purposes in 
the United States increased about a million head. The West North 
Central group of States, where droughts of 1934 and 1936 caused 
heavy liquidation of dairy herds, was the only region which had fewer 
cows kept for dairy purposes in 1941 than in 1932. The largest 
increases were evident in the East North Central and South Central 
regions of States, in each of which the increase was nearly 400 thousand 
head. The numbers of cows kept for dairy purposes in each region 
in recent years are shown in table 5. 
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TaBLE 5.— Number of cows kept for dairy purposes, Jan. 1, 1935-41 


Number of cows and heifers 2 years old and over kept for milk, 
Region 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


North Atlantic 3, 173, 000. 3, 175, 000) 3, 21 3, 233, 000! 3, 283, 000) 3,325, 000) 3, 379, 

East North Central 6, 15 51’ 000 6, 027, 000 5, 994, 000) 5, 976, 000! 6, 045, 000! 6, 138, 000! 6, 278, 000 
West North Central 214, 000) 6, 982, 000) 6, 675, 000! 6, 550, 000) 6, 559, 3, 670, 000) 6, 840, 000 
South Atlantic 2 008, 000 1, 979, 000} 1, 945, 000) 1, 920, 000! 1, 965, , 983, 000) 2, 008, 000 
South Central 5, 264, 000) 5, 086, 000! 4, 982, 000) 5, 005, 000) 5, 052, 5, 069, 000 5, 140, 000 
Western 2, 259, 000) 2, 190, 000 2, 185, 000 2, 150, 000) 2, 184, 2, 212, 000! 2, 272, 000 


ald, 


Total, United States 26, 069, 000} 2. 5, 439, 000/24, 993, 000 24, 834, 000/25, 088, 000/25, 397, 000/25, 917, 000 


Agricultural Mafketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


WHAT IS A DAIRY BREED? 


The term “dairy breed” has been accepted by stockmen and inves- 
tigators as referring to the breeds of cattle that are especially well 
fitted for the production of milk and butterfat. Such breeds repre- 
sent the efforts made by breeders of many generations toward im- 
proving the milking capacity of certain classes of cows. Because of 
this fact the inherent tendency of registered dairy cows to produce 
milk is greater than that of a native or unimproved cow. This in- 
herent capacity is transmitted to the offspring. As a result, the mat- 
ing of a registered dairy animal with a native or scrub produces a 
grade animal which is superior to the scrub in production and in 
other dairy characteristics. 

A registered dairy animal is one that has met the requirements for 
registration laid down by the association for that breed in the United 
States. A grade is the offspring resulting from mating a registered 
animal with a scrub, or from mating animals not registered but having 
near ancestors that are registered. The offspring of a registered 
animal and a grade is also a grade, and through progressive use of 
registered bulls such animals become high grade. The names of the 
breeds (Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, ete.) may refer to either registered or 
grade animals; but to prevent misunderstanding it is desirable to 
precede the breed name with the word “registered” or “grade.”’ 

In addition to the breeds of dairy cattle mentioned, cows of other 
breeds, including both the beef and dual-purpose, are kept for dairy 
purposes. These are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 1779, Beef-Cattle 
Breeds for Beef and for Beef and Milk. 


REGISTRATION 


To be eligible for registration a dairy animal must be from a sire 
and dam which are recorded by name and number in a register of 
the breed, commonly called the herdbook. The animal must also . 
meet certain color qualifications and other requirements for regis- 
tration which are laid down by the various breed organizations. 
Copies of these rules may be obtained by writing to the associations 
concerned, as listed on page 34. The number of dairy cattle regis- 
tered in the United States each year, 1926-1940, by breeds, is shown 
in table 6. 

In addition to the herd register there is for each breed another 
register in which are entered the names of registered cows that have 
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completed records meeting specified requirements of milk and butter- 
fat production under definite regulations. Bulls that have a certain 
number of tested daughters are also recorded in this register. This 
record of tested cows s and of bulls with tested daughters i is called by 
various names—Advanced Registry for the Aytshires and Dutch 
Belted, Register of Production for the Brown Swiss, Advanced 
Register for the Guernseys and Holsteins, and Register of Merit for 
the Jerseys. 


TaBLE 6.—Number of dairy cattle registered each year, by breeds, in the U'nited 
States, 1926-40 


Holstein- 
Friesian 


Brown 


| Ayrshire Swiss Guernsey 


4, 520 34, 690 111, 088 55, 752 
4, 366 35, 471 109, 963 | 64, 077 
5, 476 39, 027 121, 726 | 73, 909 
6, | 40, 949 | 125, 365 | 71, 661 
44, 472 | 105, 143 58, 117 
40, 844 92, 346 , 473 
35, 779 | 68, 315 , 229 
29, 994 | 98, 523 35, 456 
34, 762 | , 218 38, 578 
45, 037 | 76, 885 | , 222 
51, 493 | , 942 | 3, 312 
50, 312 | 9, 110 | 43, 682 
47, 534 , 622 | 44, 925 
53, 889 | 5, 598 | 47, 100 
56, 860 | 145, 423 | 48, 527 


SEP PAA OP porn 


_ 


The Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Guernsey, Holstein, and Jersey organi- 
zations have each adopted a supplementary register called the Herd 
Test, or Herd-Improvement Registry. This differs from the Ad- 
vanced Register and Register of Merit in that breeders must test and 
report the production of every cow in the herd, rather than of only a 
few selected animals. 

If the owner of registered dairy cows is a member of a dairy herd- 
improvement association, his whole herd will be on test in that organi- 
zation. Tests made of registered cows in such associations may be 
used for the Herd-Improvement Test by national dairy breed asso- 
ciations, if the owners of the herds have applied for admission of their 
herds to the Herd-Improvement Test registers of the breed associa- 
tions, and the records have been approved by the State agricultural 
colleges or experiment stations. 

Requirements for admission to the breed registers of production 
(advanced register and herd-improvement register) and the rules 
under which the records must be made vary somewhat for the different 
breeds. Detailed information on this point may be obtained from the 
breed associations concerned. 


WHICH BREED TO SELECT 


Sometimes too much emphasis is given to the question of which 
breed to choose and too little to the matter of getting good individ- 
uals—that is, those that are well bred and high producers. There 
are three points, however, that should be considered in deciding 
which breed to select. These are (1) the breed that predominates in 
the locality where the new herd is to be located, (2) personal prefer- 
ence, and (3) market requirements for the product. 
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THE BREED THAT PREDOMINATES 


A dairyman just starting with registered animals should as a rule 
select the same breed as his neighbors. It is difficult for an isolated 
small breeder to dispose of his surplus stock to advantage, while if 
there are many breeders with the same breed, buyers are attracted to 
the locality because of the better chance of getting the desired ani- 
mals from one or more of the several breeders. 

There are other advantages to a dairyman in having the same 
breed as his neighbor, such as the possibility of exchanging bulls 
and of owning good registered bulls cooperatively. These advan- 
tages are obtained by those having grade herds as well as by those 
with registered cows. Then there is also the opportunity for taking 
advantage of special breed sales of surplus stock, and, lastly, the 
advantage of bringing the community together in other endeavors 
which usually result where there is but one breed. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN BREED PREFERENCES 


As shown in table 4, there are sharp differences in the breed of 
dairy cattle preferred by farmers in the various parts of the country. 
In general, the percentage of Jerseys averages highest in the South 
and in areas where most of the farmers sell cream. Holsteins are 
most numerous in sections where the milk is sold largely for mak- 
ing cheese or evaporated milk, but there are also large numbers in 
the large herds kept in the principal market-milk areas. Guernseys 
are most numerous in the main dairy States, the numbers kept in 
market-milk areas depending in part on the differential paid for 
milk of high color and high test. Ayrshires and Brown Swiss are 
distributed somewhat as are Guernseys, but there are relatively few 
in the South and West. Shorthorns kept for milk are most numer- 
ous where beef production is important, chiefly in the central and 
western portions of the Corn Belt and in the Great Plains area, 


PERSONAL PREFERENCE 


In a district where no breed is established, or in sections where 
several breeds are about equally represented, the prospective breeder 
must be guided largely by his personal preference. A person usually 
takes a liking to one breed, for reasons not easily explainable. Natu- 
rally, he would take more interest in caring for animals of that breed 
than for those of a breed that he does not like so well. 

Personal preference, however, must not overshadow the matter of 
quality of individual animals. If high-producing individuals of the 
breed not so well liked are available at reasonable cost, and individ- 
uals of the same quality of the breed well-liked are not available 
except at a much higher cost, it may be wiser to select the former, 
for usually a dairyman soon begins to like a breed with which he is 
doing well. 

MARKET REQUIREMENTS FOR PRODUCT 


Market requirements for the product should not be overemphasized 
in selecting the breed. For a time a dairyman may sell his product 
in a market where low-testing milk has the advantage, while later 
the conditions may be changed, and a high-testing milk will sell to 

421109°—42——2 
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better advantage. Obviously, a breeder cannot shift from one breed 
to another to meet the fluctuations in market demands. 

When one is selling to a city milk plant, however, the price paid for 
the extra butterfat over the basic test, or deducted from the standard 
price when the milk is below basic test, may well be considered in 
selecting the breed. The point here is that sometimes in some whole- 
milk markets the differential may favor high-testing milk, and at 
other times or in other markets it may favor low-testing milk. 

In summing up the matter of which breed to select, this point 
should be kept in mind—-there are good cows and poor cows in all 
breeds and, other things being equal, the breeder or dairyman who 
gets good individuals to begin with will have a good chance for 
success no matter what breed he selects. 


THE SCORE CARD 


Each breed association has a scale of points, or score card, for bulls 
and cows of that breed. The card gives definite values for the various 
characteristics of conformation, and emphasizes points requiring spe- 
cial attention from breeders. The purpose of the score card is to 
teach beginners the art of judging and also to encourage the formation 


10. 19. UDDER 

2. JAW it. SHANK 20. TEAT 

3. DEWLAP i2. DEW CLAW 21. HIP POINT 
4. BRISKET 13. CROP 22. RUMP 

5. WITHERS 14. CHINE 23. PIN BONE 
6. SHOULDER 15. LOIN 24. THURL 

7. POINT OF SHOULDER 16. FLANK 25. STIFLE 

8. POINTOF ELBOW 17 MILK WELL 26. HOCK 

9. FOREARM 18. MILK VEIN 27. SWITCH 


Figure 1.—Diagram of a cow, showing names and locations of parts. 
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of what is considered by breeders, through their associations, as the 
ideal type. It tends to make the breed uniform in appearance. The 
scale of points for a cow is given in this bulletin with the deseription 
of each breed. 

In order to make the score cards more useful, figure 1 is a diagram 
which names and locates the various parts referred to on the score 
cards. 


AYRSHIRE 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Ayrshire breed originated in southwestern Scotland, in the 
county of Ayr, in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Doubt- 
less cattle from several neighboring countries were used in the forma- 
tion of the breed, though there is no record of direct foreign impor- 
tations to the county of Ayr at that time. While this foreign blood 
probably had a good effect on the ultimate value of the breed, the 
substantial and efficient deve lopment of the breed seems to have come 
about mostly through subsequent judicious selection and mating. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations of Ayrshires into the United States occurred 
in 1822. Since then Ayrshires have been imported almost every year, 
either from Scotland or Canada. Table 1 shows that in 1932 there 
were in the United States 317,000 animals carrying more or less 
Ayrshire blood. According to table 2, there were, in 1930, 48,236 
registered Ayrshires in the United States. By January 1, 1941, it is 
estimated, the number of registered Ayrshires had increased to 81,340.? 
Ayrshires are scattered through practically all the States, though by 
far the largest numbers are in the Northeastern States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Ayrshire has a well-built, stocky body, not heavily covered 
with flesh, but giving the appearance of great vigor and vitality. The 
calves weigh from 60 to 80 pounds at birth. The we ight of mature 
bulls (fig. 2) varies from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds; with an average of 
about 1,650 pounds, while mature cows range in weight from 850 to 
1,250 pounds, and average about 1,050 pounds. 

The color varies from almost pure white to nearly all cherry red or 
brown, with any combination of these colors. Usually the tail 
white. The horns are large, and turn gracefully outward, then for- 
ward and back, giving a distinctive appearance to the head. 

Ayrshire cows are noted for their symmetrical udders, which extend 
well forward and back, with no tendency to be pendent. The quarters 


are generally even; the teats medium in size and well-placed (figs. 3 
and 4). 


? This figure has been calculated from yearly registrations, the allowances for deaths being estimated 
and 1930 census figures used as a check. 
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FiGURE 2.—Ayrshire bull, Burnside Barr Adjutant, Grand Champion, National 
Dairy Show, 1940. (Canadian bull). 


FiGuRE 3.—Ayrshire cow, Lily of Willowmoor 22269. Highest butterfat producer 
of the breed in the United States. 
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Figure 4.—Ayrshire cow, Garclaugh May Mischief 27944. Highest milk producer 
of the breed in the United States. 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR AYRSHIRE COW OR HEIFER 


Anatomy Perfect 
score 
Head 9 
Forehead, reasonably broad between the eves and_ slightly 
dished 
Face, of medium length, clean cut, feminine; the bridge of the 
nose straight to nostrils 
Muzzle, broad and strong, with large open nostrils 
Jaws, wide at the base, well muscled, and strong 
Eyes, moderately large, placid, full, and bright 
Ears, medium size, fine, and carried alertly 
Horns, small at base, not coarse nor too long; inclining up- 
wards. __ wise Lk 
Neck, medium length, smoothly blending with shoulders and throat, 
showing feminine refinement 
Shoulders, long, sloping and tapering from the base to the top of the 
shoulder blades; neatly and firmly attached to the body wall; tops of 
the blades not extending to the top of chine_ : ee, 
Chest, full, and wide between and back of forearms; brisket light and 
refined Zé ae 
Chine, straight, strong, ‘open jointed, narrow at the top, nicely blending 
into shoulders and a well-sprung rib- 
Crops, full, level with shoulders - - - - cede « 
Barrel, medium length, deep, but ‘strongly held up; rib, well sprung; 
bones long, flat, and wide apart 3 
Loin, broad, strong, and level with hips 
Rump or pelvic area, wide, long, and roomy; top line exte nding level 
from loin to and including tail head 
Hips, wide, with points rather sharply defined and level with 
back line 
Pin bones, wide apart and nearly level with “hip bones; well 
defined, not overlaid with fat _ 
Thurls, broad and set slightly below line from hip points to pin 


Tail head, level with back line, neatly molded, and showing no 
evidence of roughness 
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SCALE OF POINTS FOR AYRSHIRE COW OR HEIFER—Continued 
2 
pot 
Tail, long and fine, with full switch 
Flank, deep, slightly arched, and refined 
Thighs, deep, straight and trim when viewed from the side. Flat and 
broad on sides. Twist or inside of thighs well cut out for udder develop- 
ment, with escutcheon well defined and carried ve 
Legs and feet, widely and squarely set under body; clean flat bone, front 
legs straight; hind legs nearly straight when viewed from rear; hocks 
and pasterns neatly and firmly molded: feet round, with plenty of depth 
at heels =. — 
Hide and hair, mellow, elastic hide of medium thickness; hair fine and soft 
Mammary system 

Size and shape of udder, broad, level, capacious, extending well 
forward and high behind; quarters even and of uniform size; 
floor of udder should be reasonably level and not — cut up 
between the quarters , 

Attachment of udder, attached well forward with a neat and firm 
junction at body wall; carried wide and high behind, no evidence 
of breaking of tissues supporting front quarters nor of dropping 
of floor of udder 

Texture of udder, fine, soft, and pliable, with light skin_- 

Size, shape, and placement of teats, convenient size, symmetrical 
and nearly uniform, each hanging perpendicularly under the 
quarter; funnel-shaped teats objectionable 

Veining and milk wells, mammary veins large, long, tortuous, 
branching, and entering large or numerous milk wells; small 
veins clearly defined on udder-- 


Perfect anatomy score 


Breed Characteristics 


In addition to the foregoing anatomy score of 100 points, which is applicable 
to all dairy cows, it has been deemed expedient to consider the following factors 
covering desirable Ayrshire breed characteristics. 

To use this supplementary schedule, score the number of points in which the 
animal is deficient in each of the following breed characteristics, and deduct from 
the foregoing anatomy score the total number of points in which the animal 
is deficient. 

Style and quality, alert but docile; having an impressive carriage; grace- 

ful walk; and, above all, displaying evidence of feminine refinement and 

outstanding dairy character 
Symmetry and balance, a symmetrical balancing of all the parts and the 

proper proportioning of the various parts of each other_- 
Size and weight, mature cows should weigh from 1,100 to 1,400 pounds, 
depending on period of lactation_- ate 
Color, red of any shade, mahogany, brown, or these with white, or w hite, 

each color clearly defined. Distinetive red and white markings pref- 

erable; black or brindle markings strongly objectionable____________- 


Total deductions possible 
PRODUCTION 


Ayrshire milk contains about 4 percent butterfat, which is about 
the average for all the dairy breeds. The 7,129 yearly records com- 
pleted by “AY rshire cows and heifers in the Advanced Registry up to 
January 1, 1941, average 10,469 pounds of milk and 416 pounds of 
butterfat per cow with an average test of 3.98 percent. 

Under Herd-Test rules, 30,593 records were completed up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, averaging 8,488 pounds of milk, 343 pounds of butterfat, 
and a test of 4.04 percent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and the 10 highest milk producers among 
the Ayrshires, up to January 1, 1941, are listed in table 7. 
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Taste 7.—The 10 highest yearly butterfat and milk producers of the Ayrshire breed 
in the United States 


Butterfat Milk 


Pounds | Pounds 
Lily of Willowmoor 22269 955. Garclaugh May Mischief 27944 | , 320) 
Vi's Bountiful Lassie 58096 923.2 | Vi’s Bountiful Lassie 58096 24, 556 
Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943 | 917.6 | Mistress Thistle of South Farm 49818 
Garclaugh May Mischief 27944 894.9 | Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 27943 
Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 3d 36910 | 888. ¢ Lily of Willowmoor 22269 
Agawam Bess Howie 43781 876. Garclaugh Spottie 27950 
Harperland Spicy Lass 40652 | 866.2 | Nancy Whitehall 47810 
Jean Armour 3d 32219 859.6 | Jean Armour 3d 32219 
Nancy Whitehall! 47810 | 858.8 | Bloomer’s Queen 39119 
Bloomer’s Queen 39119 ee 856. | Willowmoor May Mischief 2d A 34173 


BULLS 


Table 8 lists 10 registered Ayrshire bulls that were proved in dairy 
herd-improvement associations and reported in the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry proved-sire lists, published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture between November 1, 1935, and January 1, 1941. 
For a bull to be considered for inclusion in this table, he must have 
met the following requirements: 

(1) He must have had five or more unselected daughters with pro- 
duction records, whose dams also had production records. 

(2) His daughters must have had an average 305-day butterfat 
production which exceeded that of the dams by 25 or more pounds. 

Records of the daughters and of their dams were converted where 
necessary to a twice-a-day milking, 6-year-old basis, and if a cow had 
more than one record, the average of all her records was taken. 

From the sires that met these conditions the 10 whose daughters 
average the highest in butterfat production were selected. 


TaBLE 8.— Ten registered Ayrshire sires proved in dairy herd-improvement 
associations 


Average 
Daughter- | butterfat | 

Name of sire dam com- produc- 
parisons | tionof | 
danghters | 


Increase 
over dams 


Number Pounds | Pounds 
Deepwells Conquistadore 43956 4 


Penshurst Leto Lad 44041 Bates = } 472 
Lynes Bonnie Royal 44097 i = mal j 438 | 
Bay State Perry 39515_- : 3 pret f 438 | 
Penshurst Gerald 38087 : . a 3 434 | 
Reginald of Elmcrest 39949 euneenee 7 431 
Captain Clip of Sandhill 36656 oo pa 424 | 
Strathglass Topsader 43678__ aba - g 422 
King Henry Star 35805.______- . 420 
Ash Grove Silk Stocking 36083 ae { 410 


BROWN SWISS 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
The original home of the Brown Swiss breed is in Switzerland, 
where the breed has been developed during many centuries. It is 
probably one of the oldest in existence, and it is thought that no 
outside blood has been introduced since records began. 
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IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Brown Swiss into the United States was 
made in Massachusetts in 1869 and another in 1882. Several im- 
portations have been made since but only in small numbers. After 
1906 there were only a few importations because of regulations due 
to the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. Table | 
shows that, in 1932, there were in the United States 248,000 animals 
carrying more or less Brown Swiss blood. According to table 2, 
there were, in 1930, 25,734 registered Brown Swiss animals in the 
United States. By January 1, 1941, it is estimated, the number of 
registered Brown Swiss had increased to 50,805. Brown Swiss are 
found in nearly all States, the largest numbers being in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, New York, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The large frame of the Brown Swiss cattle indicates that they have 
been developed for service as draft animals as well as for milk. They 
are sturdy in appearance, with well-developed brisket and dewlap, 
and with the body well-covered with flesh (figs. 5, 6, and 7). The 
calves weigh from 65 to 90 pounds at birth. The heifers are slow in 


FicuRE 5.—Brown Swiss bull, Lancaster’s College Boy 25182. Grand Champion, 
National Dajry Show, 1940. 


maturing. When full-grown, the cows weigh from 1,100 to 1,500 
pounds, averaging about 1,300 pounds; and the bulls range in weight 
from 1,500 to 2,200 pounds, averaging about 1,750 pounds. 


3 See footnote 1, p. 9. 
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Figure 6.—Brown Swiss cow, Illini Nellie 26578. Highest milk and butterfat 
producer of the breed in the United States. 
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Fiaure 7.—Brown Swiss cow, Jane of Vernon 5th 65386. Grand Champion, 
National Dairy Show, 1940. 
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The color of the Brown Swiss varies from dark to light brown, and 
at some seasons of the year approaches gray. There is usually a light 
stripe of gray along the back. White splashes near the udder are 
found on some animals, but white splashes on the sides of the body 
or on the back are objectionable. The hair between the horns is 
usually of a lighter shade than that on the body. The nose, switch, 
tongue, and horn tips are always black, and there is usually a light or 
mealy ring around the muzzle. 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR BROWN SWISS COW 


General appearance and breed type 
Feminine, milky, and vigorous. 
A straight, strong, vigorous, and stylish animal, showing Brown 
Swiss character, with a symmetrical balancing and harmoni- 
ous blending of all parts. A cow in milk should give a 
general impression of milkiness. She should be well grown 
and rugged without coarseness. (Either undersized or 
coarse animals undesirable.) Size with quality desired. The 
minimum weight for a cow in milk should be at least 1,300 
pounds. 
RIOR MUD INO os on eS ee ais . 
Muzzle, wide. Nostrils large and open. Jaw strong. 
Face, straight, clean cut, facial lines prominent; full bright eye. 
Forehead, wide, moderately dished, neat at poll. 
Horns, medium size, curving forward, and slightly up. Neatly 
dehorned animals shaJl not be penalized. 
Neck, medium length, throat moderately clean, neck should 
blend smoothly with head and shoulders. 
Body 


‘Constitution ____ 
Shoulders, moderately clean-cut at withe ‘rs, wide at points 
of shoulde sr, but blended smoothly with the body. 
Crops, full. Forerib well sprung, full behind the shoulders. 
Chest, full, deep and wide, the width evidenced by distance 
between forelegs. 
Condition and health, thrifty and vigorous appearance with 
a moderate degree of fleshiness. Hide mellow, loose, of 
medium thickness, neither papery nor hard. 
Capacity _. 
Barrel, long, wide and deep. Strongly supported. Ribs 
well arched and wide — 
Topline ; 
Back, straight and st rong. 
Loin, broad, strong, level. 
Rump, level, long and wide. 

Hook bones far apart. 

Pin bones, wide apart nearly level with hooks. 

Thurls, wide apart, set well up toward the line from 
hooks to pin bones. 

Tail and tail head. Tail head level with back and loin, 
neatly set between and smoothly blending with pin 
bones, tapering to a long slender tail with a full 
switch. 


Perfect score 


15 


Thighs - 
Trim, inside well cut out for a large udder. 
Mammary system 
Udder... : - 

Capacity, when fully distended with milk, long, wide, of 
moderate de »pth, giving a capacious udder___ 

Shape, wide, extending reasonably well forward and closely 
attached to the body in front; rear attachment high and 
wide; rear udder extending full width between rather 
than in front of hind legs; floor reasonably level without 
marked strictures or clefts; quarters uniformly and 
symmetrically developed ‘ 
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SCALE OF POINTS FOR BROWN SWISS COW—Continued 


Mammary system—Continued. 
Udder—Continued. 
Texture, pliable, free from fat or fibrous tissue; collapsible Perfect score 
and spongy in texture when milked out_ 7 5 
Teats, uniform; of convenient size and length; free from 
lumps, warts, extra openings and leakage (extra teats 
objectionable if they interfere with milking); extremely 
large teats objectionable. Teats squarely placed on 
udder and hanging plumb- 
Milk veins and wells 
(Age of cow and stage of lac tation to be conside red.) 
Veins on belly large, long, tortuous; veins on udder num- 
erous and clearly defined; milk wells large and numerous. 
Feet and legs_. ‘ 
Widely and squarely set, hocks and pasterns strong, forelegs 
straight; feet appearing short, well-rounded with deep heel 
and level sole; clean flat bone. 


Total 100 


Notge.—Color: The preferred color is a medium brown or silver brown, with a 
light-colored band around a dark nose. 


PRODUCTION 


The Brown Swiss produce milk of average quality as compared with 
the other breeds of dairy cattle. The 1,195 cows and heifers that had 
completed yearly production records and had been admitted to the 
Register of Production up to January 1, 1941, had an average yearly 
production of 13,699 pounds of milk and 552 pounds of butterfat per 
cow, with an average butterfat test of 4.03 percent. 

Under Herd-Improvement rules Brown Swiss herds containing 984 
cows that completed yearly production records up to January 1, 1938, 
had an average production of 8,576.8 pounds of milk and 353 pounds 
of butterfat per cow, with an average test of 4.1 percent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and the 10 highest milk producers among 
the Brown Swiss, up to January 1, 1941, are listed in table 9. 


TABLE 9.—The 10 highest yearly butterfat and milk producers of the Brown Swiss 
breed in the United States 


Butterfat » Milk 


Pounds Pounds 
Illini Nellie 26578. _- ; ; 1, 200. Illini Nellie 26578 29, 570 
Mary’s Nell 36395 , 109. Mary’s Nell 36395 29, 487 
Swiss Valley Girl 10th 7887- , 106.3 | Swiss Valley Girl 10th 7887 27, 514 
Jane of Vernon 29496 ag , 075.6 | Believe 4245 25, 848 
June’s College Girl 11427_______- , 062.3 | Alice Lee 2nd 8777 24, 845 
Privet of Lee’s Hill 36503 , 037. Gertrude Baron 38520 24, 668 
Greenwood Valley Lass 18823 , 037. June’s College Girl 11427 2A, 572 
Winnie of River Dale 34280 , 029.3  Clepe E. 14082 24, 226 
Swiss Girl F.C. 13853 , 003. Miss Mary W. of Vandalia 5th 21277 24, 018 


Alice of Lake View 38007 , 003. Jane of Vernon 29496 23, 569 


BULLS 


lable 10 lists 10 registered Brown Swiss bulls that were proved in 
dairy herd-improvement associations and reported in the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry proved-sire lists, published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture between November 1, 1935, and January 
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1, 1941. For a bull to be considered for inclusion in this table, 
must have met the following requirements: 

(1) He must have had five or more unselected daughters with pro- 
duction records, whose dams also had production records. 

(2) His daughters must have had an average 305-day butterfat 
production which exceeded that of the dams by 20 or more pounds. 

Records of the daughters and of their dams were converted where 
necessary to a twice-a-day milking, 6-vear-old basis, and if a cow had 
more than one record, the average of all her records was taken. 

From the sires that met these conditions the 10 whose daughters 
average the highest in butterfat production were selected. 


he 


PaBLe 10.—Ten registered Brown Swiss sires proved in dairy herd-improvement 
associations 


Average | 

butterfat | Increase 
production | over dams 
of daughters 


‘i Jaug - 
Name of sire Daughter 
dam com- 
parisons 


Number Pounds Pounds 
497 
478 
166 
465 
442 
432 
431 | 
425 
415 
405 | 


June’s College Girl’s Wallace of Walhalla 24084 
Louie of Bowerhome 26539______.__- 
Bell Boy’s Dairyman 31574_ _- 
Baron of Spring Valley 17460_- 
June’s College Girl’s Grandson (Twin) 18695 
Nevard of Bowerhome 23652 
Geno’s Carl of Mt. Vernon 25090. 
Zella C’s College Boy 17585 . 
Sam of Melrose’s Prospect 30954- -- 
Marv el of Crescent View 30630 


— mt ND 
ooas~! 
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DUTCH BELTED 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Dutch Belted breed originated in the Netherlands about two 
centuries ago. The breed gets its name from both the original home 
and from the distinctive color marking. It has probably been de- 
veloped from the same cattle as the Holstein-Friesian. The early 
records show that the Dutch Belted were bred by the nobility of 
Holland, and while the unusual color marking was perhaps the chief 
basis of selection, the qualities of milk production and dairy refine- 
ment were not lost sight of. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Dutch Belted cattle into the United States 
was made probably in 1838. The first importation of importance, 
however, was made in 1840 by P. T. Barnum for show purposes. 
These cattle were later placed on a farm, and this seems to be the 
beginning of Dutch Belted cattle in the United States. A number 
were imported from that time on until 1885, and some in 1906 and 
1907. Since then no importations bave been made on account of the 
prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. No estimate is 


available for the number of registered animals of this breed now in 
the United States. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Dutch Belted cattle (figs. 8 and 9) have the general dairy con- 
formation, which includes fineness of bone and freedom from beefi- 
ness. The aim of the breeders of these cattle is to breed animals 
that have no white other than that of the standard belt around the 
body. This belt begins back of the shoulder and may extend to the 
front of the hips but must not be narrower than 6 inches at the nar- 
rowest point. There must be no black spots in the belt on females. 
The width of the belt on each animal tends to be uniform around 
the body. The remainder of the animal is coal black except that 
females may have not to exceed 3 inches of white on hind feet above 
the hoof and males may have not to exceed 2% inches of white on one 
hind foot above the hoof. 

Calves at birth range in weight from 60 to 90 pounds. Well- 
developed mature cows weigh from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds, averaging 
about 1,200 pounds; and bulls from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, averaging 
about 1,700 pounds. 


FigurE 8.—Dutch Belted cow, Loraine of Brunswick 3020. Leading butterfat 
and milk producer of the breed in the United States. 


PRODUCTION 


In the percentage of butterfat contained in her milk, the Dutch 
Belted cow ranks between the Holstein and the Ayrshire. The 76 
Dutch Belted cows and heifers that finished yearly official records up 
to January 1, 1938, show an average production of 10,570 pounds of 
milk and 417 pounds of butterfat, with an average test of 3.94 percent. 

The 10 highest producers of butterfat and the 10 highest producers 


of milk among Dutch Belted cows, up to January 1, 1938, are listed 
in table 10. 
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TABLE 11.—The 10 highest yearly butterfat and milk producers of the Dutch 
Belted breed in the United States 


Butterfat | | Milk 


Pounds Pounds 
Loraine of Brunswick 3020 Soe 816.5 | Loraine of Brunswick 3020 211 
Marilyn 3232 ers | 793.2 | Gem of Columbia 2038 . 7, 268 
Gloria 3231 Sie | ; Marilyn 3232 ), 878 
Sally Ann 3838 zs ; .9 | Gloria 3231 5, 546 
Green River Neritta 3d 3065 691.7 | Sally Ann 3838 ), 328 





Eunice Ann 3423 681.4 | Green River Neritta 3d 3065 16, 074 
Angelina 2641 668. Green River Neritta 2d 2958 16, 055 
Gem of Columbia 2038 wos 633.9 | Angelina 2641 
Green River Neritta 2d 2958 582.2 | Eunice Ann 3423 
Glenbeulah’s Beauty 2172_- 531.2 | Elsie Blossom 2829 


16, 023 
14, 935 
14, 688 


FigurRE 9.—Dutch Belted bull, Keith 934. 


GUERNSEY 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Guernsey breed originated in the Channel Islands, near the 
north coast of France. It is thought that this breed has been devel- 
oped from a cross between the large red and brindle cattle of Nor- 
mandy and the small red cattle of Brittany, in France. The exact 
date of origin is unknown, but it was probably in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century or before. 

All the cattle in the Channel Islands were at one time known as 
Alderneys. After laws had been enacted forbidding the importation 
of cattle from the Continent or between the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, two distinct breeds came to be recognized The one on the 
islands of Alderney, Sark, and Guernsey became known as the 
Guernsey breed and the one on Jersey Island as the Jersey breed. 
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IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first cattle from the Channel Islands brought to the United 
States were called Alderneys. They were imported in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century and may have been either Guernsey or 
Jersey cattle. The first animals recorded in the herdbook of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club were brought over in 1830. <A few 
more were imported i in the next two decades, but not until about 1870 
were extensive importations made. Since that time importations 
have been made nearly every year. 

Table 1 shows that, in 1932, there were in the United States about 
3,709,000 animals carrying more or less Guernsey blood. According 
to table 2, there were 200,721 registered Guernseys in the U nited 
States in 1930. By January 1, 1941, it was estimated, the number of 
registered Guernseys had increased to 279,314.5 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Mature Guernsey cows (figs. 10 and 11) weigh from 900 to 1,400 
pounds, averaging about 1,100; and the bulls (fig. 12) weigh from 
1,200 to 2,200 pounds, averaging about 1,700 pounds. The calves 
weigh from 55 to 85 pounds at birth and reach maturity early. 

The color of the Guernseys is fawn and white, with fawn predomi- 
nating. A light cherry red with white is also found. Sometimes 
white may be entirely lacking except on the legs. The switch is 
usually white and the tongue light in color. The horns are of mod- 
erate size and amber in color. The skin is yellow. 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR GUERNSEY COW Perfect 


score 
General appearance___- 24 

Attractive individuality, reve aling vigor, femininity and Guernsey 
character with a harmonious blending and correlation of parts. 

Color, a shade of fawn with white markings. 

Size, mature cows in milk, about 1,100 pounds. 

Head, medium in length, clean-cut; broad muzzle with open nostrils; 
lean, strong jaw; full, bright eyes; forehead broad between the eyes 
and moderately dished; bridge of nose straight. Ears medium 
size and carried alertly. 

Horns, small at base, medium length curved forward, yellow in color 
at base. 

Shoulder blades, set smoothly against chest wall and withers, forming 
neat junction with the body. 

Back, strong and appearing straight. 

Loin, broad, nearly level. 

Rump, long, wide; top-line level from loin to and including tail head. 

Hips, wide, approximately level laterally with back, free from 
excess tissue. 
Thurls, wide apart. 
Pin bones, wide apart and slightly lower than hips, well defined. 
Tail head, slightly above and neatly set between pin bones. 
Tail, long and tapering with nicely balanced switch. 
Dairy character 

Animation, angularity, general openness, and freedom from excess 
tissue. 

Neck, long and lean, blending smoothly into shoulders and brisket; 
clean-cut throat and dewlap. 

Withers, well defined and wedge-shaped with the dorsal processes of 
the vertebrae rising slightly above the shoulder blades. 

Ribs, wide apart. 

Thighs, incurving to flat from the side: wide apart when viewed from 
the rear, providing sufficient room for the udder and its attachment. 

Skin, of medium thickness, loose and pliable. Hair fine. 


ES 


5 See footnote 1, p. 9. 
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SCALE OF POINTS FOR GUERNSEY COW—Continued 


Body capacity ---_-----. 
Relatively large in proportion to size of animal, providing digestive 
capacity, strength and vigor. 
Barrel, long and deep, strongly supported, ribs wide apart and well 
sprung; depth and width tending to increase toward rear of barrel. 
Heart girth, large, resulting from long, well-sprung foreribs, wide 
chest floor between front legs, and fullness at the point of elbow. 
Mammary system 
A large, strongly attached, well carried, quality udder for heavy 
production and a long period of usefulness. 
Udder capacity and shape, long, wide, and of moderate depth. 
Extending well forward, strongly attached, reasonably level floor. 
Rear attachment, high and wide. Quarters evenly balanced and 
symmetrical. 
Texture, soft, pliable and elastic. 
Teats, of convenient size, cylindrical i in shape, free from obstructions, 
well apart and squarely placed, plumb. 
Mammary veins, long, tortuous, prominent and branching with 


large numerous wells. Veins on udder numerous and clearly 
defined. 


Perfect 
score 


20 


Squarely set, clean-cut and strong. 

Forelegs, straight. 

Hind legs, nearly perpendicular from well defined hock to pastern. 
When viewed from behind, legs wide apart and nearly straight. 
Bone, flat and flinty, tendons well defined. Pasterns, strong and 
springy. 

Feet, appearing short, well rounded with deep heel and level sole. 


Total 


PRODUCTION 


Guernsey milk usually carries a high percentage of butterfat and a 
vellow color. 

The 64,976 Guernsey records completed by 52,333 cows in the 
Advanced Register up to January 1, 1941, average 10,105 pounds of 
milk containing 502.3 pounds of butterfat, and 4.97 percent of butter- 
fat. 

Under Herd-Improvement rules Guernsey cows completed 11,887 
vearly records up to January 1, 1941, with an average production of 

8,590.5 pounds of milk and 422.9 pounds of butterfat, with a test of 
4.92 percent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and the 10 highest milk producers among 

the Guernseys, up to January 1, 1941, are shown in table 12. 


TABLE 12.—The 10 highest yearly butterfat and milk producers of the Guernsey 
breed in the United States 


Butterfat 





— nds 
Cathedral Rosalie 334299._.....--.-.----- | Murne Cowan 19597 
Noranda’s Milkmaid 266975. __-- cot .8 | Cathedral Rosalie 334299 
Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 114354_ - ae .5 | Grassland Zenoria 185315 
Tarbell Farms Royal Lenda 467961 ‘ .0 | Topsy of Thousand Springs 137339_-__... 
Countess Prue 43785. : , 103.3 | Pet of LaGrange 2d 48429 
Murne Cowan 19597 | 8. Trixie Alice of Cowhan Farm 255436- - -. 
Superb’s Faithful 410579 | 77. Imp. Sur Jum of Brookmead 281287-- ---| 
May Rilma 22761. 73.4 | Grassland Valtype 356560 
Baudy’s Daisy of Buena Vista 212457. 53.4 | Peterkin’s Beauty of Fairview S. 113341- 
Forges Royal Tilly 405115 ae | 1,058.9 | Katherine’s Trixie 100396. 
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Figure 10.—Guernsey cow, Cathedral Rosalie 334299. Highest butterfat 
producer of the breed in the United States. 


FiguRE 11.—Guernsey cow, Murne Cowan 19597. Highest milk producer of the 
breed in the United States. 
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Figure 12.—Guernsey bull, Vallevwood Valiant Hero 235690. Grand Champion, 
National Dairy Show, 1940. 


BULLS 


Table 13 lists 10 registered Guernsey bulls that were proved in 
dairy herd-improvement associations and reported in the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry proved-sire lists, published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture between November 1, 1935, and January 1, 
1941. For a bull to be considered for inclusion in this table, he must 
have met the following requirements: 

(1) He must have had 10 or more unselected daughters with pro- 
duction records, whose dams also had production records; 

(2) His daughters must have had an average 305-day butterfat 
production which exceeded that of the dams by 25 or more pounds. 

Records of the daughters and their dams were converted where 
necessary to a twice-a-day milking, 6-year-old basis, and if a cow had 
more than one record, the average of all her records was taken. 

From the sires that met these conditions the 10 whose daughters 
average the highest in butterfat production were selected. 


TABLE 13.—Ten registered Guernsey sires proved in dairy herd-im provement 
associations 


A verage 
butterfat Increase 
preduction | over dams 
of daughters 
| 


Daughter- 
dam com- 


Name of sire parisons 


Number Pounds Pounds 
Florham Superior 70439 2 518 ‘ 
Sunnyvale Sun 103167__- E ‘ 495 
Argilla Catamount 219182 492 
Gayhead’s Mohammed 209211 . 486 
Esperanza of Magnolia Farm 124464 | 482 
Grassland Sequel Model 183294. - - eens a | 481 
Excalibur A Gordon 209639-____..-- sistem | 473 
See Sees Or Se BPO BONED. gos solos cect encceeensonl 470 
Loma Maximus 135999 ‘ 468 
Bethany Adventurer 172793 ndieuenat 468 





DAIRY CATTLE BREEDS 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The cattle from which our present Holstein-Friesian breed has 
descended were developed in the northern part of the Netherlands, 
especially in the Province of Friesland, and in the neighboring Proy- 
inces of northern Germany. The time of their origin as a recognized 
distinct breed is unknown, but it is probable that they have been 
selected for their dairy qualities for about 2,000 years. 

Before 1885 there were two associations furthering the interests of 
this breed in the United States. One maintained a Holstein herd- 
book, and the other a Dutch-Friesian herdbook. In 1885 the two asso- 
ciations were combined into the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, and from that time on only one herd register has been main- 
tained. This is known as the Holstein-Friesian herdbook. While the 
official name of the breed is Holstein-Friesian, the single word ‘ Hol- 
stein’”’ is more common in ordinary use. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importations of Holsteins into the United States were 
made in 1795, and afterwards a few were brought in from time to time 
up to 1879, following which heavy importations were made each year 
until 1887. Thereafter only a few were imported up to 1905, and since 
then, because of the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe, 
very few have been imported. 

Table 1 shows that in 1932 there were in the United States 9,465,000 
animals carrying more or less Holstein blood. According to table 2, 
there were, in 1930, 649,739 registered Holsteins in the United States, 
It is estimated that on January 1, 1941, the number of registered Hol- 
steins was 529,511.7 Holstein cattle are found throughout all the 48 
States, though by far the largest number are in New York, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, in the order named. These 
6 States probably contain more than 60 percent of the registered Hol- 
stein cattle in the United States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Holsteins (figs. 13, 14, and 15) are the largest of the dairy 
breeds. They have large frames, not heavily covered with flesh. The 
calves weigh from 70 to 105 pounds at birth. The mature bulls weigh 
from 1,700 to 2,200, and average about 2,000 pounds; and the mature 
cows weigh from 1,200 to 1,750, and average about 1,300 pounds. The 
color is black and white, with the colors sharply defined rather than 
blended. They may be nearly all white or black, but no solid-color 
animal can be registered. 


’ See footnote 1, p. 9. 
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SCALE OF POINTS FOR HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN COW 


Forehead, broad between the eyes; dishing 

Face, of medium length, clean-cut, feminine; the bridge of the nose straight - 

Muzzle, broad, with strong lips; nostrils, large and open; jaws, strong 

Ears, of medium size; of fine texture; well-carried_ 

Eyes, large; full; mild; bright _ 

Horns, small; tapering finely toward the tips; set moderately narrow at 
base; inclining forward; well-curved inward; not to be discounted if 
neatly dehorned. 

Neck, long; fine and clean at junction with the he ad; ev avenly and smoothly 
joined to shoulders ___- 

Shoulders, slightly lower than the hips; smooth and rounding over tops; 
moderately broad and full at sides_ : us 

Crops, full; level with the shoulders_ 

Chine, straight; strong; broadly developed, with open vertebrae - 

Loins and hips broad; level or nearly level between the hip bones; level 
and strong laterally; spreading from chine broadly and nearly level; 
hip bones fairly promine nt 

Rump, long; broad, with roomy pelvi is; nearly level laterally; full above 
the thurls; carried out straight to tail head _ 

Pin bones, w ride betw een; nearly level with hips__ sic 

Thurls, high; broad through - eas ar eet 

Tail head and tail, strong at base without coarseness; the setting well 
back; tail long, tapering finely to a full switch_ . 

Chest, deep; wide; well-filled and smooth in the brisket; broad between 
the forearms; full in the foreflanks 

Barrel, long; deep; well rounded; strongly and trimly held Oo. . 

Flanks, deep; full__ ee 

Thighs, wide; deep; straight behind; wide and moderately full at the 
outsides; twist well cut out and filled with development of udder; 
escutcheon well-defined __ 

Mammary veins, large, tortuous, entering large orifices sor double extension; 
with additional developments, such as branches and connections ente ring 
numerous orifices __ : 

Udder, capacious; flexible; quarters even and of uniform texture, filling 
the space in the rear below the twist, extending well forward; broad 
and well-attached 

Teats, well-formed; plumb; of convenient size; properly placed _- 

Legs, medium length; clean; nearly straight; wide apart; firmly and 
squarely set under the body; arms wide, strong, and tapering _ 

Hair and hide, hair healthy in appearance; fine and soft; hide of medium 
thickness; mellow and loose_ 


Total_ 
PRODUCTION 


The Holsteins produce a large quantity of milk with a comparatively 
low butterfat content. 

The 45,445 cows of all ages with yearly records in the Advanced 
Register completed up to January 1, 1941, produced an average per 
cow of 16,737.4 pounds of milk and 574.3 pounds of butterfat, with 
3.43 percent of butterfat. During the same period there were also 
17,323 10-month records completed with an average production of 
13,986 pounds of milk and 477.0 pounds of butterfat or 3.41 percent 
of butterfat. 

In the Herd-Improvement Register, up to October 1, 1940, 3,77 
Holstein herds containing 83,715 cows had completed yearly records - 
with an average of 11,208 pounds of milk and 385 pounds of butterfat 
or 3.44 percent of butterfat. 
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The 10 highest butterfat and the 10 highest milk producers among 
the Holsteins, up to January 1, 1941, are listed in table 14. 


Figure 13.—Holstein bull, King Bessie Korndyke Ormsby 14th 667791. Grand 
Champion, National Dairy Show, 1940. 


Figure 14.—Holstein cow, Montvic Bonheur Black Beauty 2147482. Grand 
Champion, National Dairy Show, 1940. 
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Figure 15.—Holstein cow, Carnation Ormsby Butter King 1165152. This cow 
held the highest yearly milk and butterfat record of all the breeds in the United 
States up to January 1, 1941. 


TABLE 14.—The 10 highest yearly butterfat and milk producers of the Holstein 


breed in the L'nited States 


~~ a, Milk 


Pounds 
Carnation Ormsby Butter King 1165152 1, 402. 0 


DeKol Plus Segis Dixie 295135 1, 349.3 


Pound 
Carnation Ormsby Butter King 1165152 38, 607 
Carnation Ormsby Madcap Fayne 5 
1639621. 

Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846 

Carnation Prospect Veeman 799610 

Carnation Ormsby Madcap 1554602 

Helm Veeman Woodcrest 486877 


‘arnation Ormsby Nellie 1326284 , 328.8 
Jalamity Nig of Elmwood Farms 1560447 . 327.9 
Jarnation Ormsby Madcap 1554602 , 313.0 
‘arnation Ormsby Madcap Fayne__-- , 306. 1 
1639621. 
‘arnation Ormsby Segis Beauty 1203395 4 
aisy Aaggie Ormsby 3d 571569 , 286. 2 
‘arnation Prospect Ormsby Gluck 4 
1042591. 
Femeo Johanna Bess Fayne 1073533 . .4 | 
| 


Carnation Ormsby Nellie 1326284 
Lady Pride Pontiac Lieuwkje 849602 
Kolrain Marion Finderne 317396 
Aleartra Ormsby Canary 1135532 


1 Canadian cow. 


BULLS 


Table 15 lists 10 registered Holstein bulls that were proved in 
dairy herd-improvement associations and reported in the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry proved-sire lists, published by the United States 
oe nt of Agriculture between November 1, 1935, and January 
1, 1941. For a bull to be considered for inclusion in this table, he 
must have met the following requirements: 

(1) He must have had 10 or more unselected daughters with pro- 
duction records, whose dams also had production records. 

(2) His daughters must have had an average 305-day butterfat 
production which exceeded that of the dams by 25 or more pounds. 
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Records of the daughters and of their dams were converted where 
necessary to a twice-a-day milking, 6-year-old basis, and if a cow had 
more than one record, the average of all her records was taken. 

From the sires that met these conditions the 10 whose daughters 
average the highest in butterfat production were selected. 


TaBLE 15.—Ten registered Holstein-Friesian sires proved in dairy herd-improve- 
ment associations 


! 
| Average 
Daughter- | butterfat . 
Name of sire | dam com- | produc- Increase 


parisons tion of | over dams 


daughters 


King Champion Jannek 18th 460879 
Mohofar Colantha Ormsby 617203 547 102 
Posch Ormsby Fobes 11th 701072 7 531 135 
Montvic Rag Apple Netherland 695000_____ ; 5 530 105 
Octagon Korndyke DeKol 566341 : { 519 185 

Taylaker Astrea Ormsby Blossom Jim 668553 é 518 63 
Korndyke Doxey Clothilde 45534: 3 517 104 
Great Home Bess Burke Pride ie 515 100 
Nittanyvale Aaggie Loyalsock 486534 K}! 514 44 
Douglas Buttercup Hark 660575 atep ite Rebecca ok aes f 514 94 


Number Pounds Pounds 
17 | 598 128 





JERSEY 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The Jersey breed originated in the Island of Jersey, one of the group 
of Channel Islands, between England and France. In 1789 a law was 
passed prohibiting the importation of cattle into Jersey Island except 


for immediate slaughter. Shortly afterwards the cattle on that 
island became known by the name of Jersey instead of Alderney. No 
outside blood has been introduced since that time. 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first importation of Jerseys into the United States was made in 
1850. A few more were brought over about 20 years later, and from 
1870 to 1890 there were numerous importations. Since 1890 many 
Jerseys have been imported every year. 

The Jerseys are more evenly distributed in the United States than 
any other breed. Table 1 shows that, in 1932, there were in the United 
States 9,961,000 animals carrying more or less Jersey blood. Accord- 
ing to table 2, in 1930 there were 354,939 registered Jerseys in the 
United States. It is estimated that on January 1, 1941, the number 
of registered Jerseys was 261,369.° 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Jersey (figs. 16, 17, and 18) is the smallest in size of the breeds 
discussed in this bulletin. The calves weigh from 40 to 75 pounds at 
birth. The heifers develop rapidly and mature sufficiently to drop 
the first calf at 24 months of age. The mature cows weigh from 900 
to 1,100 pounds, averaging about 1,000 pounds, and the bulls weigh 
from 1,300 to 1,600, averaging about 1,450 pounds. 

The color of Jerseys is usually some shade of fawn or cream color, 
though different shades of mouse color, gray, and brown are common 


*See footnote 1, p. 9. 
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and some individuals approach black. They may be solid color of 
any of these shades, or spotted with white. The muzzles and tongues 
are usually black or lead-colored, but light-colored tongues are not 
uncommon, and around the muzzle is a white or mealy ring. 


Figure 17.—Jersey cow, Abagail of Hillside 457241. Highest milk producer of 
the breed in the United States. 
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Figure 18.—Jersey cow, Stockwell’s April Pogis of H. P. 694544. 
butterfat producer of the breed in the United States. 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR JERSEY COW 
Mead. . =. : 
Medium size, lean; face dished; broad between eyes; horns medium 
size, incurving 
Eyes full and placid; ears medium size, fine, carried alert; muzzle 
broad, with wide open nostrils and muscular lips, jaws strong 
MOOR... 2... - i 
Thin, rather long, with clean throat, neatly joined to head and 
shoulders 
Body 


Shoulders light, good distance through from point to point, but thin 
at withers; chest deep and full between and just back of forelegs 
Ribs amply sprung and wide apart, giving wedge shape with deep, 
large abdomen, firmly held up, with strong muscular development 
Back straight and strong, with prominent spinal processes; loins 

broad and strong 
Rump long to tail setting, and level from hip bones to pin bones _ 
Hip bones, prominent and wide apart 
Thighs flat and wide apart, giving ample room for udder 
Legs proportionate to size and of fine quality, well apart, with good 
feet, not to weave or cross in walking, and not crooked 
Hide loose and mellow 
Tail thin, long, with good switch, not coarse at setting 
Udder ‘ 
Large, flexible and not fleshy : 
Broad, level, not deeply cut between teats : 
Fore udder full and well rounded, running well forward of front 
teats and firmly attached __ 
Rear udder well rounded, well out and up behind, wide and firmly 
attached 
Teats : 
Uniform, convenient length and size, regularly and squarely placed 
and to hang plumb_ --- ; 


Highest 


Perfect 
score 
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SCALE OF POINTS FOR JERSEY COW—Continued Perfect 


score 
Milk veins__--_- ; : Bes 4 
Large, long, tortuous and elastic, entering large and numerous 
orifices _ 


Mature cows, 900 to 1, 100 pounds 
General appearance. a 
A symmetrical balancing of all the parts, and a proportion of parts 
to each other with general indication of pronounced dairy tem- 
perament and with capacity for food and productiveness at pail - 


Total__-_- 


PRODUCTION 


Jersey milk usually is yellow and high in percentage of butterfat. 
Up to January i 1941, 47,578 cows and heifers had comple ted 63,044 
Register-of- Merit records in either the 305- or 365- day divisions. The 
average production per cow of this entire group was 8,584 pounds of 
milk and 460.2 pounds of butterfat, with an average test of 5.36 per- 
cent. Of these, 31,416 were 365-day records which averaged 9,127 
pounds of milk and 490 pounds of butterfat. 

In the Herd-Improvement Registry up to January 1, 1940, 43,978 
records were made in 1,676 herds, and these records average 6,919 
pounds of milk and 366 pounds of butterfat, with an average test of 
5.29 percent. 

The 10 highest butterfat and the 10 highest milk producers among 
the Jerseys, up to January 1, 1940, are listed in table 16. 


TABLE 16.—The 10 highest yearly butterfat and milk producers of the Jersey breed in 
the United States 


| Butterfat | Sow Milk 
| Pounds Pounds 


Stockwell’s April Pogis of H. P. 694544__- , 218.5 | Abagail of Hillside 457241 23, 677 
Abagail of Hillside 457241 : , 197.5 | Madeline of Hillside 389336____._...._- 20, 624 
Darling’s Jolly Lassie 435948 , 141.3 | Fauvie’s Star 313018 vadis 20, 616 
Dairylike Star Dolly 1099469_____- : , 132.2 | Golden Chief’s Lady May 601637-__- 
Groff’s C onstance oo ‘ abate , 130. Fauvic Ruth 385463 - noma 
Prince’s E mma of H. 8. F. 359390___- , 110. Passport 219742 
_ av flowe r’ s Pogis Soames a i ee , 105. Red Lady 396118 

California’s Rinda’s Insie 5€ Skene , 073 Sybil’s Miss May 477787 
Imp. Cancalaise 696129___ alti ace ce ae , 072. Lad’s Likeness 338246 
Sybil’s Lucky June 959891 _ , 055. Eminent’s Jimp’s Ow! 297471 


1 305-day record. 


BULLS 


Table 17 lists 10 registered Jersey bulls that were proved in dairy 
herd-improvement associations and reported in the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry proved-sire lists, published by the United States Department 
of Agriculture between November 1, 1935, and January 1, 1941. For 
a bull to be considered for inclusion in this table, he must have met 
the following requirements: 

(1) He must have had 10 or more unselected daughters with produc- 
tion records, whose dams also had production records. 

(2) His daughters must have had an average 305-day butterfat 
production which exceeded that of the dams by 25 or more pounds. 
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Records of the daughters and of their dams were converted where 
necessary to a twice-a- ~day milking, 6-year-old basis, and if a cow had 
more than one record, the aver rage > of all her records was taken. 

From the sires that met these conditions, the 10 whose daughters 
average the highest in butterfat production were selected. 


TaBLE 17.—Ten registered Jersey sires proved in dairy herd-improvement 
associations 


| A verage 
Daughter- | butterfat Sviiwehioe 
Name of sire dam com- | production | Pe 
te ¢ over dams 
parisons 


daughters | 


Number Pounds Pounds 

Gapon’s Countess’ Lad 159969 : 19 496 3t 
Josephine’s Royal King 250214 23 484 57 
Vixen’s Oxford Beau 131¢ 10 473 82 
Illini Flora’s Emperor 258164 16 467 36 
8’s T’s Floss’ Duke 216516 14 466 31 
Sophie 19th’s Victor 13th 207415 cael 16 465 89 
Fauvie Owl General 353304 Kosl 10 464 40 
Mary Pogis of Andrewsia 308442 28 460 

Spermfield Owl’s Veteran 329412 17 455 80 
Gold Ring’s Oxford Lad 293667 13 455 115 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY CATTLE CLUB 


The American Dairy Cattle Club was organized under the laws of 
the State of Illinois and filed its certificate of organization November 
14, 1936. According to its bylaws this club was formed to improve 
the dairy cattle of the United States, regardless of color or previous 
breeding, through the practice of continuously testing the production 
of females and proving bulls, in the herds of both members and non- 
members under rules established by the board of directors. 


TABLE 18.—Requirements for recording cows and bulls in American Dairy Cattle 
Club Record 


Order Pedigree requirements for recording cow or bull 


First Order hot . _| No pedigree requirement 
Seeond Order se ‘ ...| Parents must be recorded in at least the First 
Order.! 
CN siden cack nd bdaweGianecededcauaeane - Parents must be recorded in at least the Second 
Order.? 
Fourth Order ..| Parents must be recorded in at least the Third 
Order. 


Performance requirements for recording— 


( , = 
rder Bulls (proved-sire in- 
dex of butterfat pro- 
duction) 


Cows (record of butter- 
fat production) 


Pounds Pounds 

(Must have a complete 

lactation record, no 

quantity require- 
ment.) 3 

Seeond Order ; 350 400 
| 
- | 


Third Order 375 425 
Fourth Order-. 400 450 


1 The ia e requirement for recording a bull in the Second Order is waived in the case of any dairy 
bull with a 10-pair index of 450 pounds butterfat. 

2 The pedigree requirement for recording a bull in the Third Order is waived in the case of any bull with a 
15-pair index of 500 pounds of butterfat. 

’ The performance requirement for recording a cow in the First Order is waived in the case of any cow 
with two daughters each having a record of at least 300 pounds of butterfat. 
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The recording system consists of fouror :. Each order represents 7 
a generation, starting with the First (o1 st) and progressing to 
the Fourth (or highest) Order. No an or pedigree record is 7 
required for the First Order, but for rec in all -higher orders, 7 
with few exceptions, there is a pedigree as well as a performance 7 
requirement. All performance requirements for females are based on 
a twice-a-day milking, 305-day record, calculated to maturity, and 7 
for bulls on an equal parent index of milk production and percentage | 
of butterfat from at least five dam-and-daughter pairs, based on such 
records. The requirements for recording are given in table 18. 

No animals had been recorded in the Fourth Order up to January 1, 7 
1941. q 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


The various national breed associations and clubs maintain offices ~ 
and forces whose duty it is (1) to keep the herdbooks for their respec- 7 
tive breeds; (2) to keep a record of the animals that have qualified for 7 
the additional registration because of meritorious performance; and (3) 7 
to further the interest of the breed in other ways. The official names 7 
of these organizations, the names of their respective secretaries, and 7 
their addresses are as follows: 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Association of the United States of America, C. T. Conklin © 
secretary, Brandon, Vt. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association of America, Ira Inman, secretary, 
Beloit, Wis. ; 

Dutch Belted Cattle Association of America, R. E. Schwartz, secretary, Bu- 7 
chanan, Mich. 


The American Dairy Cattle Club, Clifford L. Clevenger, secretary, 11 South 7 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. { 
a American Guernsey Cattle Club, Karl B. Musser, secretary, Peterborough, = 
N. H. 

The American Jersey Cattle Club, L. W. Morley, secretary, 324 West Twenty- = 
third Street, New York, N. Y. i 

The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, H. W. Norton, Jr., secretary, 7 
Brattleboro, Vt. % 
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